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CHATEAU-THIERRY WRECKED AND STREWN WITH THE DEBRIS OF A BOMBARDED TOWN 


How 
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With Si hes of American Tr 


BY LESTER 


ERMANY has capitulated. To 
save her armies from annthila- 
tion, and to prevent the invasion 


of Germany, her emissaries have signed 
an armistice which puts Germany in 
the power of her enemies. The war has 
ceased with the German armies retreat- 
ing hastily from their last footholds in 
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northern France and Belgium. Germany 
agrees to evacuate Alsace-Lorraine and 
the left bank of the Rhine, to give the 
Allies control of the right bank of the 
Rhine and of the German ports, to sur- 
render all her submarines, the best ships 
of her fleet, an enormous number of 
cannon, aeroplanes, locomotives, and 
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freight-cars. Germany promises to make 
good all the destruction wrought by her 
forces on land and s¢ a, to restore her 
loot, and to renounce the treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. 

And yet, eight months agothe Germans 
were on the Marne, and were preparing 
a second march on Paris. ‘This offensive 
had produced in France untold anguish, 
and the government felt it wise to take 
measures of prec aution 1n regard to 
Paris. 

I was able to follow the impression 
made upon the people by the German 
successes and to try to dissipate them. 
For, although the German offensive had 


resulted in tactical successes, the stra- 
tegical failure appeared to me incontes- 
tible. In the month of June I was at 
I was giving lectures on the 


Bordeaux. 


DOUGHBOYS GOING TO THE FRONT 


ar ler ‘ ne remember tI 


\mer-e-e-e-k,"’ as“ they passed through 





Sak silage I said. My 
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“The Superior Strength of the 
Many were inclined to find this 


subject, 


Allies.” 


subject ridiculous, and a journalist of 


Toulouse wrote that what I was talking 
about appeared a bitter jest. The very 
morning of one of these lectures I read 
a communiqué announcing that the Ger- 
man advance guards were at Chateau- 
Thierry, and were crossing the Marne. 
If, at the moment, I had the same feeling 
of pain that was shared by the whole of 
France, in the evening I gave none the 
less my conference at Pauillac, in the 
heart of Médoc, in a country where it 
was not easy to reassure the minds of the 
people. I explained the reasons for the 
momentary, although impressive, suc- 
cesses of the Germans, and I stated al- 
ways the same reasons for believing that 
the fortunes of battle would soon change. 
They were reasons 
based not only on the 
faith that we all have in 
immanent justice and 
in the destiny of 
France, but on the logic 


of the events them- 
selves. 
They were reasons 


which prompted me to 
affirm during this tragic 
pe riod not the hope , but 
the certainty of victory. 
Two months later, in 
August, in lectures in 
the south and west of 
France, I was able to 
bring to my audiences 
the bulletins of victory. 
But even in the month 
of August one would 
have been rash to pre- 
dict the end of the war 
in November. 

The reasons on which 
I based my argument to 
prove that Germany 
could not win, but 
would have to yield to 
the superior force of the 
Allies, appeared to me, 
even at the darkest mo- 
ments, after four years 
of war, convincing, and 
I am glad to say that I 
was sincere in all that 
reasons 
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TROOPS ADVANCING 


OVER A ROAD 


were three: the economic and food 
blockade; the aid America was bringing; 
and the unity of command, which had 


been sO late in being achieved. Chess 
are the superior sources of strength 
which have won for us the victory. 


One of these forces had been exercised 
for a long time. Belief in the efhcacy of 
the economic and food blockade had 
been weakened by premature assertions 
of the exhaustion of Germany. However, 
all who followed the German press were 
of the opinion that the internal condi- 
tions in Germany were becoming un- 
bearable, and that Germany could not 
stand out for another winter. The gen- 
eral public, however, had become skep- 
tical, and the continuation of German 
military successes made them feel that 
what had been exaggerated in 1915 and 
1916 could not be true in 1918. In 
reality, the economic and food blockade 
was beginning to be heavily felt, and this 
which was most significant) at the 
beginning of the summer. This explains 


veal 


art 


PROTECTED BY ANTI-AIR-CRAFT GUNS 


a 


why after our counter-offensive, which 
lasted only three months, Germany sud- 
denly collapsed. The brusque fall of 
Germany could not have caused among 
us a sentiment of stupefaction 
had been fully aware of how the colossus 
was being undermined in the very 
sources of its life. 

The German offensive of the spring 
and summer of 1918 was a kind of desper- 


if we 


ate effort, a supreme convulsion. The 
Pan-Germanists seem to have been 
blind up to the last. Quos vult perdere 


Jupiter dementat! But among the Ger- 
man political leaders, some saw clearly 
in all parties, but especially among the 
Liberals and Socialists. In the army, 
also, the real state of affairs in Germany 
was grasped. Of the military 
Ludendorff in particular, who had be- 
come the dictator of Germany, realized 
that Germany was in a desperate situa- 
tion, and that the war must be ended 
by a victory before autumn. Luden- 
dorff appreciated, too, the American 


leaders, 








WAITING FOR A COUNTER-ATTACK 


Germans were hard ers in their retreat 


danger, and the difference in the fighting 
value of the forces opposed to him as a 
result of the efforts that were being 
made to bring about unity of command. 

The first source of superior strength 
for the Entente was the mastery of the 
sea, which had asserted itself during the 
first month of the war. It was an Amer- 
ican naval officer who set forth the doc- 
trine of the decisive influence of sea 
power in the great wars of history. It is 
open to doubt whether, in this war, con- 
trol of the sea alone would have brought 
Germany to her knees. For during the 
first year Germany was entirely blocked, 
and during three years partially blocked, 
on land as well as on sea. The opening 
up of the way to the East, through Bul- 
garia, was more of a drain on Germany’s 
resources than assistance in procuring 
food-stuffs and raw materials. Germany 
had already suffered tremendously be- 
fore she was able to draw from Rumania 
and southern Russia. Her ability to 
exploit the lifting of the land blockade 
after the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
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Bucharest was impaired by lack of roll- 
ing-stock and the state of anarchy in 
Russia. And the advantages of drawing 
on eastern and southeastern Europe, to 
the limited extent that was possible, was 
offset by the cutting down of overseas 
importation through neutral neighbors 
after the entry of the United States into 
the war. We may make reservations 
about the mastery of the sea being the 
decisive factor. But none can deny that 
the economic and food blockade was, 
from the very first days of the conflict, a 
source of superior strength which worked 
remorselessly against Germany as the 
years dragged on. 

Germany tried to contest the mastery 
of the sea by the extensive use of sub- 
marines. Here again, as in the case of 
Belgian neutrality, necessity knew no 
law. Violation in the name of Notwen- 
digkeit of the common principles of hu- 
manity, as well as of the principles of 
international law, which Germany had 
pledged herself to observe, changed the 
war from a struggle between two rival 
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European groups into a world war. In 
her destruction of human and 
property Germany made no distinction 
between enemy and neutral states. It 
was lawlessness and assassination on the 
high seas, in the attempt to break the 
fatal stranglehold of the economic and 
food blockade that brought the United 
States into the war and sealed the doom 
of Germany. 

In appraising the factors which have 
given us the victory, can we forget the 
heroism of merchant seamen of all na- 
tions, who never faltered in the face of 
constant risk as that of our 
soldiers? Can we forget the untiring 
energy of those who worked to make 
good the submarine losses? Above all, 
can we fail to acknowledge the glorious 
work of the British navy and the stead- 
fastness of the entire British people? 
The British navy accepted and fulfilled 
with consummate skill the enormous 
task of keeping open the paths of the 
seas and preventing the German sub- 
marines and the German fleet from cut- 


lives 


as great 
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ting off our food supplies and raw mate- 
rials, without which we should have 
succumbed before the German. on- 
slaughts. The British navy saved the 
Entente cause by winning the battle of 
Jutland. A phrase that will go down in 
history is that of Admiral Wemyss, 
when the German delegates remon- 
strated against the naval clauses of the 
armistice. “But our fleet has not been 
beaten,” they said. ‘‘ Your fleet has only 
to come out,” answered the Admiral. 
The British nation accepted with equa- 
nimity the appalling destruction of their 
merchant ships, and faced without 
flinching the risk, at one time real, of 
economic disaster and actual hunger. 
It must be remembered, too, that British 
bottoms transported a large portion of 
the American Expeditionary Force to 
France, and that the British fleet in the 
North Sea made possible the safe arrival 
of our American friends. 

The second source of superior strength 
for the Entente, which the Germans had 
at last begun to understand and fear, 
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was the unlimited aid of the United 
States. 

If, in 1917, the Germans had been 
able to laugh at the American interven- 
tion, if they had been able to believe 
that neither in number nor in military 
value, could the Americans bring to the 
continent of Europe a large army well 
supplied with artillery, if they thought 
that their submarine warfare, which had 
created very serious havoc from March 
to June, 1917, would cut off. communica- 
tions with America, let alone prevent 
American troops from coming, it 1s cer- 
tain that atthecommencement of the year 
1918 the German political and military 
leaders could no longer refuse to see 
the continuous and alarming growth 
of the American Expeditionary Force. 

It was to their interest, then, being 
faced with the danger of the food 
blockade and of an overwhelming Amer- 
ican army, the effect of both of which 
could not be postponed many months, 
co attempt a supreme effort. They said 
to themselves: “‘We must hurry. We 





must make our offensive before the 
American army is large.” But at the 
moment they awoke to the danger of 
the American intervention, the develop- 
ment of the American Expeditionary 
Force was not as retarded as they be- 
lieved. 

At the same time the civil and mili- 
tary authorities of Germany did not 
neglect other means of hastening the end 
of the war. They had had the experi- 
ence of seeing their best-laid plans mis- 
carry, and took into consideration the 
ups and downs of the fortunes of war. 
So they continued and increased their 
propaganda for peace in Allied and neu- 
tral countries. They called this openly 
their “‘ peace offensive.” 

The peace offensive had, in fact, al- 
ready been pursued for a long time. No 
more than the military offensives, had 
it yet given the results the Germans 
hoped for. But it might be counted 
upon to weaken the strength of a coali- 
tion which was not sufficiently united. 
Among the Entente Allies, and between 
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them and the United States, there was 
unfortunately no common diplomatic, 
no more than military, executive 
tion 

Just as diffusion of military effort had 
prevented us from enjoying the advan- 
tages of our superior resources, and from 
making hopeless the success of the new 
German offensive, lack of a common 
constructive peace policy was seized 
upon by the Germans as a vulnerable 
point at which they might strike. Then, 
too, in the Allied countries, there were 
the interior reactions always produced 
by a long war, fatigue, deprivations, 
economic unrest, bereavements. The 
Germans hoped that, by making a for- 
midable effort and inflicting upon the 
Allied armies on the western front a 
sensational defeat before American mili- 
tary aid was effective, the coalition 
would yield to their peace offensive. 
Thus they would realize the compro- 


direc- 


mise peace, the “honorable peace,” of 


which they were speaking. Thus, al- 
though the war had not turned out in 
accordance with their monstrous dreams, 
the y would still be the victors. 


ADVANCI AT 


rWILIGHT 


id ere 1 rtair ecuritv fron uir-craft attach 


The American intervention began to 
be felt only after the offensive of March 
and April. It is true that some divisions 
had taken part, and had covered them- 
selves with glory, in the fighting as early 
as April. But when the Germans at- 
tacked on March 21st, there were 
American troops only in the ports and in 
the training-camps. The bulk of the 
(American army had not yet landed in 
France, and the few battalions actually 
at the front did not count from a mill- 
tary point of view, although the moral 
effect of having them in line with us 
was precious. 

Let me compare the two opinions 
General Pétain expressed to me, one in 
January, 1918, and the other in the 
month of July. 

In the month of January I went to see 
the commander-in-chief at his head- 
quarters. At this moment General 
Pétain was having very serious difficul- 
ties. He was generalissimo. General 
Foch was chief of the Inter-Allied Gen- 
eral Staff, whose action was only that 
of liaison or union. There was no com- 
plete authority over the Allied armies. 
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Both Pétain and Foch had some trouble 
in getting the Americans to understand 
how their aid could be best used. The 
Americans were thinking of making an 
autonomous army, and they were wait- 
ing for the moment when that army, 
disembarked in France, thoroughly in- 
structed and having its own material, 
would be able to. present itself on the 
held of battle. The Americans had 
feeling of pride (which was quite natu- 
ral) to contribute to the cause of France 
and of the general emancipation of hu- 
manity military aid that would be dis- 
tinctively their own. ‘They wanted to 
restore \lsace-Lorraine to France. For 
that purpose they desired to constitute in 
the sector of the East an American army. 
But, at General Headquarters, the 
double question of date and military 
value \t what date could they 
count upon the entry in line of a power- 
ful American army of several hundred 
thousand men, provided with all its 
material, sufficiently instructed, and 
consequently capable of fighting on the 


arose. 
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helds of battle under the new conditions 
of warfare as they had rapidly developed 
and changed? Then, what would be the 
military value of this young army, 
almost wholly improvised? At the be- 
ginning of the war, the American army 
was extremely small, and had had no 
experience except in guarding the Mexi- 
can frontier and in policing, with occa- 
sional guerilla warfare, the Philippines. 
This new army, raised in the midst of 
war, would certainly have the spirit and 
enthusiasm of a nation fighting solely 
for right and liberty. And it was going 
to bring upon the battle-fields of Europe 
the immeasurable strength of the United 
States. But these soldiers had never 
fought, and they were going to find 
themselves face to face with the German 
army against which we had been strug- 
gling for three years, and which had 
proved in 1917 that it still possessed 
considerable offensive capacity. More- 
over, the German army was being rein- 


forced by all the divisions brought back 
from Russia. 
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HOW THE 
General Pétain said to me: “It is 
solutely necessary that we convince 
Americans that they must allow 


mselves to be amalgamated with us. 
re are two or three hundred thou- 
d Americans 1n Fra We need to 
them enter into our ranks as rein- 
a crisis of effec- 
lhe Germans 


nce. 
ements. We have 
ves; the British also. 
being increased by thirty or forty 
visions from the East. In the month of 
October, 1917, we had before us only one 
ndred and forty-five divisions. Now 

re are going to be two hundred. In 
Germans are 
superiority, 


king their offensive, the 

to enjoy numerical 

| perhaps they will even have more 

tillery than we. We are able to hold. 

But the Americans must not remain in 

he rear to await the formation of thei 
tonomous army.” 


| was wholly of General Pe tain’s 
pinion. I differed with him only on the 
ne point. I did not lke the word 


malgam,”’ which did not seem to me 
realize what General Pétain was ask- 
for. To this objection he answered 
citing what had happened during the 
Revolution, when France amalgamated 
battalions of volunteers with battalions 
of the old army. I preferred to see 
\merican unities incorporated in French 
rmy corps, under French command, 
hich would enter into action according 
to the necessities and circumstances of 
the battle. 
| published in the Temps the article 
General Pétain asked me to write about 
the utilization of the American aid. | 
insisted strongly upon the point that 
the American troops, after their debark- 
ation in France and period in the train- 
ng-camp, go to the front and get imme- 
itely in contact with the poilus. Not 
ily was this incorporation in our army 
) bring precious and necessary 
icon Danctbeiae, to our troops and in- 
stimable moral encouragement, but 
ilso for the Americans themselves there 
as no better’ school to learn to fight 
than contact with our poilus. Thus they 


ing 


would be put to the test in the midst of 


troops already tested. General Pétain 

knew that the Americans did not lack in 

and ardor, and that they would 

come in decisive number 

course of the year 1918. But he thought 
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a position to 
end of the 


that they would not be in 
fight en masse before the 
summer of 1918. 

We must not think that the French 
and British and American General Staffs 
were as surprised as has been asserted 
by the® M:. arch attack. Phe, knew well 
that this attack was going to take place. 
They were posted concerning the intense 
preparations of the Germans. They 
were sure that the offensive would be 
launched in a brutal fashion. But there 
was difference of opinion regarding the 
exact date of the offensive and the sec- 
tors that would be attacked. There was 
also a little uncertainty about the ma- 
terial means possessed by the Germans. 
To have anticipated the German offen- 
sive was not justified, because the trans- 
fer of more than forty divi isions from the 
Russian front had placed us in a position 
of numerical inferiority. We had to be 
on the alert and hold all the front. The 
French and British divisions in Italy 
could not be withdrawn. It was logical 
to await the arrival of the American 
army that had been mobilized and was 
in training in the United States. This is 
the explanation of the two reverses, or, 


rather, the two defeats (let us be frank 
and call them that) of March and May, 
IQId. 


After July 18th, I wanted to go to see 
the battle-held of the Marne where | 
had fought myself during the first battle 
of the Marne. The Americans, between 
July 18th and July 25th, had attacked 
with extraordinary vigor at Chateau- 
Thierry. I traversed the battle-field, 
and found myself among the American 
soldiers. I shall never forget the impres- 
sion they made upon me. I saw clean- 
shaven faces, calm, thoughtful, very 
young. The soldiers were singing. Some 
were coming from the front, and others 
going into the firing-line. It was hard 
to believe that these men had just 
launched terrible attacks. If there had 
not been the shell-holes, the ruined 
houses, the roar of the enemy cannon 
and our violent response, I could have 
believed myself at manceuvers. 

I saw General Pétain on July 25th, 
and asked him this question, ‘Now 
what do you think of the Americans?” 
He replied with his caustic smile: “In 
the month of January | told you of cer- 
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All is I think that 


within another week we are going to 


create the aut American 


we 1] now. 


nomou: irmy. 

— ant it very much. They have 

pr ill olan shar are ¢ ipable of hehting, 

a pt es they can beat the Germans. 
1 am reassured.” e 

\t the beginning of August the First 

American Army was constituted and 


General Pershing himself took the com- 


mand in the fleld. He was given the 
sector that he wanted, the sector of the 
East, the sector of the Meuse and 
Verdun. In the battle of liberation the 


American effort developed most 
powerfully on the sides of the 
M use. The (Americans placed there 
four hundred thousand men. In 
of the Ge rmans, 

and overcame with brilliant 
tenacity difheulty of most 
formidable sector. 

Finally, the third cause that was op- 
erating in our favor, in my judgment the 
decisive cause of victory, has been the 
unity of command. Unity of command 
meant the pl: icing ot all the 1 
the , Barone and of the United 
inder a commander-in-chief 
have the authority to use them without 
constant reference, involving delays and 
YP to the different Gen 
eral Staffs and governments. 

lhe first step toward unity of com- 
mand was the creation of a Supreme 
Wat Council Versailles, to act as an 
Inter-Alhied General Staff. But 
only a commencement, and it was clear 
that real unity of command could not be 
ochianil until executive authority 
vested in one man. The oftensives of 
and 


was 


two 


nearly 
spite of the resistance 
they met 


every this 


States 
W ho would 


— 
tnis was 


Was 


" 


, 
v1 ircn 


April, I9Id5, were blessing 
in disguise for us, just as the Austro- 
German offensive in Italy had been a 


few months before. Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg hoped to bring about the 
dislocation of the Allied armies in France 
and to decide the war. They taught us 

lesson for which Wwe paid de arly, but 
which was well worth all that it 
Chere truce to di 
controversies, and to rivalry of interests, 
the inevitable concomitants of 
German offensive 
upon us unity of command, which 
had demanded long ago, and 
Premier Clémenceau, when he 


cost 
was a discussions, to 
a coali- 


tion. Ihe imposed 


lk rance 
which 
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was editor of ’Hlomme Enchainé, h: 
urged in numerous articles. 

\fter having warded off by a might 
effort the danger of March and Apri 
and being face to face with a renewal « 


that danger, the Entente and Unit: 
States decided to intrust the comman 
of their armies to General Foch. Waiy 


ing the personality of the man at th 
head of the Allied armies, the man wh 
has shown his greatness, the fact 
of achieving unity of command has been 
I repeat, the decisive factor of the wa 
lo have Foch, Pétain, H: ug, Pershing 
and Diaz working in harmony and agre: 

ing on the line of policy to follow was n 

the same thing as having one man ii 
command, whose orders were executed 
Unity of command gave the Germans 
the military superiority until May, 1918 
In spite of dangers to be met on all 
sides, unity of command in German 

enabled our enemies not only to extri 
cate themselves from perilous situations 
but also to strike crushing blows where 
and when they would. When we estab- 
lished on out unity of command, 
then only, and not until then, did ou: 
superior sources of strength give us the 
advantage in military effort over our 
When we at last, like.the Ge: 


itse If 


side 


enemies. 


mans, had a commander-in-chief, we 
were able to draw upon the infinitely 


larger resources at our disposal. G ral 
Foch, vested with authority and given 
a free hand, realized the victory. 

Bright days did not come immedi 
ately after General Foch assumed the 
supreme command. For more than two 
months, until after the middle of July, 
we still remained on the defensive, and 
the Germans were not at the end of 
their Before describing the 
battle of liberation, which was the tri- 
umph and result of the unity of com- 
mand, it is necessary to speak of th 
methods by which the Germans achieved 
their last advances, the 
learned from our reverses, and the 
ful and thorough preparation in material 
that was made before Marshal Foch or- 
dered, with entire confidence in the 
re sult, his decisive counter-offensive, the 
counter-offensive which was to detach 
from Germany her allies and force Ger- 
many to sue for an arnustice to save he: 
armies from annihilation. 


successes. 


lessons we 
care- 
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In following the German offensive 
m March 21st to July 15th, we were 
ck with the way the attack was 
several days, 
ined territory, opened large pocket 
hich narrowed to an angle, then 

pped. Phe battle ot | udendorff and 
Hindenburg, as it was carried on from 
\I rch 21st, Was a battle ot violent but 


rously pushed for 


ontinuous efforts. lhe successive 

ry ird movements were Ss¢ parated by 
tervals of weeks. First there was the 
lvance to Montdidier; then a pause. 
Followed the Villers-Bretonneux-Amiens 
fensive; another pause. Phe 
of a por ket in the north of Flanders 
ited in a third pause of several 


ope ning 


eeks. We resisted the temptation of 


inter-attacking to take back those 
kets. It was enough to stop the 
ress of the Germans at each point, 
ill our reserves were needed to block 
rther attempts. 
lhe offensive of May 27th was mor 
npressive than those of March and 
\pril. It went from the Aisne to the 
Marne, opening up a wide pocket, and 
1ed the Marne at Chateau-Thierry 
1 Dormans. ‘The Germans followed 
p their successes of April, and com- 
pelled us to evacuate important positions 
hich we had wrested back from them 
before t heavy cost. This last offensive 
brouxat the Germans nearer Paris. 
on the left, they approached 
itterets, the menace to the 
renses of r aris was direct. The Ber- 
s began again their bombardment 
On June 8th the Germans launched 
attack in the direction of Compiégne 
liaison with their Marne attack. What 
he German General Staff had in mind 
was apparent. By pushing forward on 
both sides of the Oise, they were at- 


tempting to unite the two pockets of 


Montdidier and the Marne, and to con- 
titute a base of operations through 
Senlis and Meaux, which would have 
permitted them to make a final effort 
gainst Paris. It was not an effort to 
ke Paris. In spite of his arrogance, 

Ludendorff did not entertain as possible 
the capture of Paris. What he hoped to 
vas to get near enough to pour upon 

the great city tons of shells and ren det 
it untenable. Not only would there be 
mense confusion in the government 
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administrations, reacting 
disastrously upon the morale of the armies 
and the country at large, but our trans- 
portation and communication would be 
disarranged. And it must be remem- 
bered that Paris and her suburbs form a 
tremendous munition-factory. 
critical moment for France. 

The attack failed \nd after June 
15th there was another pause of a month, 
which was fatal to German hopes. At 
the end of June I was able to point out 
that this pause, coming after the others, 
showed beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the German offensive was not capa 
ble of prolonged effort. Because of 
methodical preparation and the indi- 
vidual discipline of German soldiers, 
forces could be concentrated and sledge- 
hammer blows struck. ‘Tactical suc- 
cesses could be won each time. But the 
strategic failure was only the more ap- 
parent. The Germans could reach no 
definite end. There was something in- 
consequential and incomplete in each 
gigantic military effort. We could feel 
that our opponents were out of breath 
no, more than that, in the final analysis 
powerless. 

At the beginning of July, during those 
memorable days when we celebrated 
(American independence on the Fourth 
and our own national holiday on the 
Fourteenth, the thunder of the German 
cannon could be heard at Paris. But 
confidence was already being re-born 
throughout the country as well as in 
Paris. We did not know the 
these fatal (for them) lulls, but we did 


and various 


It Was a 


causes of 


know that the Germans we blocked. 
We realized that their offensive was 
slnwtive, that their desperate efforts to 


attain the object at which the offensive 


aimed had failed 

I shall touch very lightly on the tech- 
nical reasons for the limited successes 
of the Germans. From the material 
point of view they solved the problem of 
breaking through the fronts. The in- 
violability of trench and_ barbed-wire 
defenses had become almost an official 
doctrine during three years. | tried 
react against it. Our present chief 
Foch as well as Pétain, worked with all 
their might against the doctrine. But 
the idea was firmly implanted in mili- 
tary circles that only heavy artillery 
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rT 
could make the breach. Heavy artillery 


does break obstacles, but it breaks on] 
1 part of the length and depth of the 
obstacle lo hammer down a front five 
hundred kilometers long, a quantity of 
heavy artillery, materially impossible to 
produce, vould have been necessa 

lhe held of action of heavy artillery, 
1 if unlimited in quantity, would bi 
| he task ot opening 
iy for an unlimited offensive by 


limite d in distance 


vy artillery was hopeless. Granted 
compl te breach of a certain distance, 
the enem disposed to othe lines farther 
back, and the advance artillery had to 
hes n all over apgaln and open new 
| reac he ss to permit the intantry to pass. 


" ! 
In November, 1917, the 


surprise of the 
Cambrésis was thus a « ipital point in 


the war. his surprise \ realized by 
| nelish t inks. Lhen we Saw clearly 
lat engine Was going to finish the war. 


lhe Germans saw it as clearly as we 
did. But they were more ready than we 
ere from the material point of view. 
For their offensive they chose a means 
rapid of 

fabrication. Their rupture of the front 


that was very simple, very 


was based on the use of poisonous gas 
and a light accompaniment of infantry. 
hey had this idea: to permit the in 
fantry to pass we must destroy not the 
obstacle but the defender. If there are 


no more defenders to hold the lines of 


trenches and the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, the obstacle has little importance. 


It is an affair of a few hours or of a few 


days to destroy it. It is done freely 
since there is no one to prevent the de- 
struction lhe essential thing is to 
destroy the defenders. If the trenches 
are untenable and if the defenders are 
annihilated, we can go through as we 
like lt was with rolling barrage fire, 
timed at ten-minute intervals, alternat- 
ing poisonous gas with shrapnel, that 


the Germans acted against the Fifth 
English Army in March, 1918, and 
against the French troops at the Chemin 
des Dames. Che defenders ot the ad- 
vance positions were annihilated. The 
German infantry moved forward with 
light infantry cannon and_ portable 
verter behind the rolling barrage 
fre. As we could bring up no reinforce 
ments, the Germans had a free hand to 
destroy the obstacles in their path. Thus 
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they traversed with ease lines which had 
been considered practically impregnabk 
iring years of costly fighting. By com 
ining gas and rolling barrage with th 
hre of the portable cannon, the Germa: 

opened the two por kets of Montdidic 

ind the Marne. 


But while the Germans were organiz 


ng their offensive in this way, we on 
our side were studying also means of 
destroying the enemy infantry. The 
immobile phase of the war was over. 
We knew now that the strongest sys- 
tems of defensive positions could be 
pierced. [he question of poisonous 
gases, Which we had long been studying, 
was fortunately already solved. Only 
we did not have the same facilities for 
manufacturing them as the Germans, 
who had before the war become past 
masters in the science of military chem 
istry. But since the surprise of the Cam- 
bresis, we had, to offset German superi 
ority IN poisonous gases, a justified con 
viction of the efhcacy of tanks with 
which we had long been experimenting 

lor more than two years the question 
of an easily portable cannon, to accom 
pany infantry in the assaw!t, had been 
vigorously discussed in the press. Lively, 
and even bitter, controversies had arisen 
concerning the type of cannon. I main 
tained (and this was the opinion also of 
General Pétain) that the infantrymen 
should be provided with a light cannon 

accompany them when they took the 
offensive. 
particularly marked about the range of 
this cannon. Some wanted it to be ver 


Difference of opinion was 


short, five or six hundred meters, and 
others argued for a longer distance. 
[here was too much indecision, and we 
lost time in experimenting with the dif- 
ferent types proposed. But from the 
day we saw the effect produced by the 
tanks at the surprise of the Cambrésis 
we he sitated no longer. In November, 
1917, our General Staff decided on the 
intensive construction of light tanks. 
This remained a secret. The discussion 
was purposely continued in regard t 
other ways of providing the infantry 
with an accompanying artillery, and th 
question of tanks was left in the dark. 
In the month of March we did not 
yet have enough tanks. General Pétain 
and General Foch, in spite of the critical 
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shell holes with the greatest 
The Renault model fulfilled ou: 
a cannon to accompany the 


infantry, with the advantage of being 
armor-plated. 

Duriny the German offensive of 
March and April had to withstand an 
assault that was expected. Phe great 
merit of our high command, the great 
merit of Pétain and Foch, is that the 
price of resistance was paid. Not for 


one moment di | Oul leaders allow them 


1 
seives to 


had to retreat 


of pris 
and 
tory 


upon the 


for the effective mllita aid of the 

United States, and at ay same time for 

the new material needed for the IVT 
tible counter-offensive. 

On July 18th Marshal Foch was ready, 
with his tanks, his cannon, his shells, 
his American Then began the battl 
of |il erat I 
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BY SUSAN 


RA will do it his own 
> Mrs. Me ad used 
and people be 
her. . he V 
believed her because 
" they knew Ira. “You 
“0 have to let Ira alone,” 
vas another of the sayings of 
mother. And people did let him 
again, because they knew Ira. 

He had a way of not looking straight 
at you; not a sneaky but 
that, through some choice of his own, he 
didn’t come into Bias communication 
When you spoke you had a 
feeling that what vou had said hadn’t 
come into direct communication with 
what he was thinking. Probably a man 
doesn’t have to be communicated with 
if he does not want to be, and as most of 
the people Ira knew were farmers, with 
a lean to the taciturn, and a feeling that 
it vould be be tter if other folks minded 





| I a’s 
alone 


merely 


way, 


with you. 


their own business more than they did, 
Ira was not as much disliked as it would 
seem he would be—or as indeed he 


would have been in another walk of life. 
He was, in fact, not a little respected for 
being so well able to get along without 
other people. “If you don’t say any- 
thing to him, he won’t say anything to 
vou,” was their way of summing up Ira 
Mead, and he infrequently 
summed up as a reflection on some other 
person who would say something to you 
when vou had said nothing to him. 

He always seemed too preoccupied 
with what he was doing to pay much 
attention to what vou were doing. E ve n 

little boy, he 


was not 


Was a good de al like 
that. When the boys dammed the creek 
that ran through the Mead orchard, 


fra, after a little, would go up-stream 
and become much occupied with a dam 
of his own—a different sort of dam. He 
didn’t tell you his plans—either about 
catching a chicken or doing an ex: imple. 
“You don’t know what’s in his mind,’ 

his mother said, and never really tried 
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to tind out—it being more impressive t 
regard him as unfathomable. Every on 
more oO picked this up from hi 
Even Ira more or less picked it up. 
When you are apart from others, wha 
you do has to be superior to the work 
of others, else—why are you apart from 
them? Ira, going his own way, earl 
acquired a proficiency in certain thing 
He could do amazing things by throwing 
his knife—-so he threw his knife a great 
deal. He wasn’t good 
when leap-frog was 


r less, 


at leap-frog, so 
being leaped hx 
would be deep in some consideration of 
his own—to which he did not give voice 
He was good in arithmetic and very poor 
at compositions. So he did arithmetx 
as though he had some respect for it, and 
as to essays gave the impression, not 
so much that he failed in them as that 
he withdrew himself from them. 
When he grew older, and all the other 
boys had girls, he did not have a girl. 
You are not likely to have a girl if you 
have that way ‘of saying nothing to her 
unless she says something to you. At 


least in that Birch School-house part of 


the county you weren’t likely to, for 
they were a bashful lot of girls, mostly 
patterning themselves after John Pax- 
ton’s girls, who, as was said of the eldest 
when she died, were modest and retiring. 
It was to one of these Paxton girls Ira 
almost said something even though she 
had said nothing. This was at the 
county fair, and he was going to ask 
Bertha Paxton to ride home with him. 
While he was still thinking about it, and 
about ready to do it, up came Joe Dietz 
and said, ‘‘Want to ride home behind 
my old nag?’’—Joe’s old nag being a 
three-year-old that could go. Bertha 
pretended to be afraid, and said to Ira, 
“Where can [ get my life insured?” 
which would have been Ira’s chance to 
“Come with me; you don’t need 
insurance.” But this, alas! was all 
true—and, Joe having the better 
absorbed in 


Say, 
any 


too 


horse, [ra became deeply 
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ery suggestion that entailed taking own thing perfect. It thanked you for 

matter up with the balches. They what you did for it. It recorded your 
en gave up the new fence because it proficiency. He gave it the best soil 
ight “‘bring them down on us.” More there could be for it—rich, pulverized. 
in likely, what me Balches would He learned just when to put it out, just 


lave come down with would have been how deep to cultivate. He found out by 


; 
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. tivities of a certain machine—as an invitation to supper, but the Meads 
had no concern with horses. had this growing distrust of all things 
le he was still intently watching outside themselves 
achine, Bertha and Joe set out to so every bit of Ira went into the farm 
charging “old nag.” The Balches, who didn’t care whether 
a married Joe Dietz, and they school kept or not, just so they had a 
the old Allen place to the north good time, had a farm that was good 
4 Meads’. Joe Dietz wasn’t much — enough if you didn’t know what a farm 
rmer. It was about this time that might be. To the north of him, Joe 
ad became more of a farmer than Dietz had a place that was running 
> | been He took to spraying his down hill, because loe, as they said, 
and trying rotation of crops and didn’t have it in his bones to be a farmer. 
things to the soil that had never One day Ira saw Bertha Dietz standing 
4 done to Mead soil before. [In just by her south line, looking from her po- 
ears there was a gre: dierence tato-held over to his 
look ot the Mead cud and the ia Lhose are nne potatoes of yours, 
f the Dietz place. Ira,”’ she called, in a friendly way. 
, na Mr. Mead died, [ra’s sistel mar- “Well the y’re comin’ along,” 
brother said he was going to get = granted Ira. 
business the Lord didn’t have so “Ours don’t seem to be doing much 
, to dowith (alluding te droughtsand — this year.’ 
sts), and this he proceeded to do Forthis Ira had no comment. He was 
i to town and getting himselfa not one to talk about a neighbor’s po- 
\ the court-house. hal there re tatoes even to telling the neighbor 
ed on the farm Ira and his mother. what he knew about draining the soil. 
the pride of her life-—and the It was five years now since Bertha Pax- 
¢ she was proudest of was that you ton had married Joe Dietz, and to-day 
, n’t reach him. Sometimes the © she stood at the fence and saw that Ira’s 
eS, whose place j ined the Mead ; potatoes were better than Joe’s lra 
south, would come and ask Ira to vasn’t one to look an idea in the face 
5 ties—they were a great family cr any straighter than he looked a person. 
s “Well, Pl te// him,” Mrs. Me ad He didn’t consider that for five years he 
1 say, and then to Ira: ‘Fred had worked for some such satisfaction 
' 1 was here, sayin’ everybody was to as this, and so didn’t have to consider 
to their place Saturday night. [ just how satisfying the moment was. 
him I'd tell you.” On Saturday Bertha’s little boy came running out 
t [ra would have his books out, all after her. On his way back to the barn 
‘ p with some new thing you were’ [ra jerked the horses’ mouths in a way 
to the soil, and when his mother not his wont. Thank Heaven he didn’t 
ld say, ““Folks are goin’ by to the have any children to run screaming 
» Iches’,” he would be too deep in his around the place! 
ccupations to give thought to her, Tom: ike his own thing perfect seemed 
Balches. And so she would say, a way of showing he needed nothing 
L 1 gratihed sigh, “I knew you’ from without. Not that he and his pro- 
dn’t go.” gramme ever came face to face with each 
Vhen you don’t have anything to do other. But more and more he let other 
the people around you there grows folks alone, and he did his work better 
; your mind the idea that there is than the others did theirs. The thing he 
mething the matter with those people. came to care most about was the corn. 
It “ll just bring them down on us,” was Corn was a thing to make a special ap- 
) way Ira and his mother disposed of — peal to a man who wanted to make his 
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trying what it would do in rows and what 
it would do in hills. As he planted it, 
sometimes without knowing he was go- 
ing to say them, he would repeat lines 
his father Sav, of those 
verses which were the old way of hand- 


used to one 


ing down teaching about planting: 


‘Four seeds | drop In every hill; 
One for the worm to harm, 
One for the frost to kill, 
And two for the barn.’ 
His father had learned it, when a little 
boy, from his father; and when that 
other little boy his father’s father 


came to this Middle Western country he 
found the maize which the Indians were 
cultivating. In planting his corn Ira 
would sometimes find himself thinking 
back to the Indians. \s he did things 
over and over the movements made for 
themselves a sort of rhythm, and it was 
as if this rhythm swung him into all that 
was back of him. 
at such times; he seemed less a fhgure 
outside all other things. They had never 
been able to inte rest Ira Mead in politics, 
and certainly he wasn’t one to sit around 
and talk about his country, but some- 
times as he listened to his whispering 
field of corn he would think with a queer 
satisfaction that corn was American. It 
was here before we were; it was of the 


He Was less awkw ard 


very soil of America—something  be- 
queathed us which we carried along. He 


would think of all that corn did things 
that could go on because of it. And then 
he would wonder, with a superiority in 
which there was a queer tinge of affec- 
tion, what those Indians who had per- 
haps tended maize in this very held 
would say if they could see one of his 
ears of corn. Pei haps it was because he 
would like to have them see his corn that 
he sometimes had a feeling they were 
there. Such thoughts once in a while 
broke into his mind, things that said 
something to him even though he had 
said nothing to them. ‘To the south of 
him, at the Balches’, where there was so 
often a lively crowd of young folks, 
where they played the piano and danced, 
where girls and fellows wandered around 
when it was moonlight—and when it 
wasn't 


they laughed about Ira Mead, 
and one gay, bold girl wondered what 
he'd do if she'd up and kiss him! If any- 
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body had hinted that he had his ov 
substratum of romance a romance I 
the race, a growth passion that seepe 

up under the walls which shut him in, 
they would have looked blank and sai 

“Tra Mead?” For more and more | 

touched that circle of life which was th 
Balches’ at an angle which seemed to b 
sending him off by himselt. There w: 

Mary Balch, gay like the rest—and the 

something beside gay. She had a wa 

of saying his name—no one had ever sai 

his name like that before. Every on 
said it all in breath—whic! 
seemed to make it the name of a person 
who naturally would be by himself. But 
Mary Balch said it almost as if it wer 
In a “Why, hello, I—ra!’’ she’d 
say, sliding down from the I to the ra 
In a Way—well, in a way that didn’t get 
right out of your mind. And it wa 
because he didn’t get it right out of his 
mind that he became the more preocctu- 
pied with the things he was doing by 
himself—just as he used to be all taken 
up with some other thing when leap 
frog was going on. He excelled in social 
little as he had excelled in 
hurdling other boys’ backs, and there 
was this thing in him which kept him 
from appearing to want to do what he 
couldn’t do well. 

To the north of him, at the Dietzes’, 
they’d say, when the children were bad, 
““Maybe you’d like us to give you to 
Mr. Mead?” and the children howled 
loudly and were good. Mr. Mead ap- 
peared all a child would not ask in a 
father. He did not talk to them; he did 
not look at them. If they said anything 
to him, he did not hear them. And when 
children speak and it is as if they hadn’t 
spoken—yes, indeed they’d rather be 
good. ‘They were afraid of him. He was 
always around alone, and he was always 
looking the other way. 

All Dietzes would have opened wide 
their eyes at the idea that Ira Mead had 
that sense of what has been and what 
may be in which ts rooted the instinct 
of fatherhood. joke!” Dietzes 
would reply. “* Why, all he cares about’s 


( Yr) 


( lse one 


song. 


graces as 


**Some 


It did goto corn. He found he could 
create new varieties of corn. By care- 
fully selecting the seed he could produce 


corn that was unlike the other corn. 




















» QUI I \S IF KNOWING THERE WAS NOTHING ‘H COULD DO 
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[his was more exciting than there might 
eem any reason for its being. To study 
compare, reject; choosing that 
vhich was best, Or those kernels of new 


his seed 


ife which had in common interesting 
lifferences from the old life; then to give 
oil the care that would give seed every 
to watch over it when it began 

) grow, guarding it from all that could 
nurt its health, PIVINg it things 
which would let it realize its possibilities 

» the utmost—to do this was something 
more than doing his work well 
also the incontrovertible testi- 
mony that he did do his work we Il. lhe 
corn proved Ira Mead’s supremacy overt 
Balches and Dietzes and all the other 
people around there. After he had been 


hance, 


those 


though 
if Was 


experimenting with corn for a couple of 


the state fair, 
no little commotion, and 
was pronounced a new variety of corn, 
and called Mead corn. 

Che night after he got the letter giving 
an award to Mead corn he didn’t seem 
to want to sit 


years he exhibited it at 


where it made 


inside with his mother, 
and thought of things to do that took 
him out. He went down to the barn, to 
make sure that he had closed the door. 
He stood before a full corn-bin—corn 
bigger and better than any corn around. 
He wandered down into the field, where 
his late corn still grew. This was a starry 
night—still, except for a slight 
that set the corn to talking. He stood 
still and listened to it. Why was it that 
it seemed to run such a long way back, 
and to take in so many things? He 
walked along between the corn until he 
to the 
stopped and the alches’ corn began. 
And where his corn stopped and Balch 
corn began, big corn stopped and runty 
corm be van \s he stood there remark- 
ing the difference he heard a laugh—not 
at hand, but up by the Balches’ 

a girl’s laugh borne on the south- 
west wind that carried from Balches’ to 
him. It came again, Mary Balch’s 
laugh—like that little way she had in 
saving his name, a soft sliding from one 
thing to another thing. 
man’s laugh. 

lhe man at the dividing-line sharply 
turned toward home. He was thankful 
he didn’t have to have anything to do 
with slack folks like the Balches He 
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bre eze 


had come lace where his corn 


p 
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close 


house 


Then came a 
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should think they’d be ashamed of such 
corn! His rancor at them mounted, and 
on the way back the whispering corn did 
not seem to be taking in so many things. 
He didn’t need neighbors and he 
was glad he didn’t, being such neigh- 
bors as they were! On the way back he 
had not that open, affectionate way of 
regarding his corn. It was a sort of side- 
ways, the 
love for the thing he had created nar- 
rowed into the shrewd determination to 
make this thing do something more fot 
him. Betore he went in the house he 
looked toward the Dietzes’. It 
would be a long day before Joe Dietz 
created a new variety of corn! Created 
a new variety? Why, he didn’t know 
what to do with varieties that had been 
created for him! They said the Dietz 
place was mortgaged. No mortgage on 
his farm. He went to bed that night 
shut in with the resolve to make this 
corn do something for him. He’d bring 
it along and show what a man could do 
when he minded his own business and 
didn’t fritter his time and his mind away 
on—on this and that—on nothing. 

\ few days later he met Fred Balch 
on the road. ‘“‘Like to get some seed 
from you if I can,” he called. ‘Think 
Ill try a little Mead corn myself.” 

The originator of Mead corn seemed 
to be considering things which this thing 
only remotely touched. ‘Guess it’s all 
spoke for this year,” he said, and drov e 
on. 


a calculated, gloating way; 


over 


Suppose he fad let him have some—he 
went it to himself, more directly 
in touch with the thought than his man- 
ner had indicated. What would he make 
of it?) What did he know about growing 
corn? \nd so with arguments he 
guarded \¢ alously this chance to have a 
thing that was better than the thing 
around him, fought with himself for this 
way of showing every one 
himself 
out. 

Ira Mead was now thirty years old. 
He seemed older than that. He himself 
was like an ear of corn that has fertilized 
itself too long and needs the golden dust 
from other corn to bring new life. The 
next year he threw all his energies into 
bringing Mead corn up to an even higher 
standard than it had had when he 


Ovel 


of showing 
he needed nothing from with- 
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showed it to the world. So he watched 


over it carefully, and there were things 


that worried him—things he seemed 
powerless to do anything about lhe 
bulk of his ground he had of course 


planted for crop—there would be thirty- 
nine acres of Mead corn to sell in the 
fall. But there was an acre he kept for 
experiment what Mead corn 
would go on doing, a plot for adventures 


TO See 


in cross-fertilization. But the trouble 
was, the adventures were not all of his 
ordering. Corn was not at all like Ira 
Mead. It associated with other corn. 
You could fairly it doing it. He 


afternoon and watched the 
golden dust go through the air on a day 


polle n from his 


Stor rd one 


and wind 
standardized Mead corn blowing over 
and fertilizing hisexperiment corn, whose 
cross-fertilization he himself wanted to 
There it came 
flower 


of sunshine 


direct procreate golden 
dust, the male that 
tassel blowing over to the female flower 
hidden in the ear. From the depth of a 


was in the 


bitter isolation Ira Mead hated this 
golden dust. Hated it and hated it 1m- 
potently For what could he do about 


it? Winds blew and carried seed. Winds 
blew and brought the life that changed 
otherlife.“. Damn sociable stuff!” he said, 
with anger that a little astonished him. 

Of course, certain things he could do. 
Next vear he 
experiment a place farther away from 
other corn. He S¢ lected al place up neal 
the house where this corn wouid have no 
neighbors. But there were other things 
that worried him all through this year 
of careful watching of his corn. here 
was not that veal 
Mead corn. Part of it inferior. 
That part of it which was inferior was the 
part whi h ore whnearest the Balche s’corn. 

He tried not to know this. It was too 
thearting a thing for a man like Ira 
Mead to recognize if there was any way 
of keeping from recognizing it. He'd 
say, ‘Now I wonder what’s the matter 
with this soil?’ and under his plans for 
the further enrichment of the soil he’d 
bury what it foiled his life to know. 

It was from the other side of the fence, 
speaking both literally and not so lit- 
erally, that the truth came as if blown 
One day, in husking-time, he 


The 


would g1IVe his corn tor 


Was 


by wind. 
vas at work over near the Deitzes’. 
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And he 


heard a pleased, excited voice call: 


Dietzes were in their field. 


“Why, Joe! 


Just look at this ear of 
corn! Down at this end the corn’s fine.” 

ruth came as if borne by wind. He 
stood quite still, as if knowing now there 
was nothing he could do, and into his 
sterile mind it came—it came! As if it 
were the golden dust that brought new 
life, it came. It was Bertha Dietz who 
cried, ‘Down at this end the 
fne!’’—Bertha Paxton, who had married 
Joe Dietz. He had wanted to make his 
thing perfect that he might have what 
she couldn't have. And now, he cause he 
had it, she had it, too. And he couldn't 
help this. As the wind goes on blowing, 
it came it came! The Balches were 
south of him, and a little to the west. 
The prevailing wind southwest. 
Pollen from the Balches’ corn blew ovet 
and hurt his corn. ‘The Dietzes were 
north of him, and this end of the held, 
to the east. Polle n from the Mead corn 
went over and enriched the Dietz corn. 
And he couldn’t help this. 

He stood there within his corn corn 
which was changed by the corn around 
it, corn which impressed itself upon 
the corn around it. And suddenly, not 
knowing he was going to do it, he had 
twisted a stalk of corn until it snapped 
Without knowing it was coming, there 
that anger which makes 
men kill. He wanted to be let alone. 
He wanted to keep to himse//. Hadn't 
aman a right to do that? He dug his 
boot into the ground where corn was 
rooted, wanting to hurt—hurt the corn, 
the earth, those things that wouldn’t let 
him be what he wanted to be! His 
closed-in years fought for what closed- 
in years had made him as only a trapped 
thing will fight. 

But the wind moved the corn and the 
corn responded—swayed, spoke. The 
torn stalk he clenched dropped from his 
hand. When you fight things larger 
than you you only know that you are 
small. Because they were so much 
larger than he, he could let himself go 
with them—only a fool will fight the 
winds that blow. He thought. For the 
first time in his whole life, without try- 
ing to limit his thinking, he thought. 
The corn men nations. 

And he couldn’t help this. It was that 


COrn Ss 


Was 


Was sudde nly 














‘T HAVE LOVED 
leased him as wind releases life for 
ther life 

That evening he put some seed corn 


a basket. He took up his hat. 


“Why, where you goin asked his 
other 

: lo the Balche gg 

‘To the Ba i“ 


Lo the Balches’.” 


*But—what you goin’ to the Balches’ 


‘To take them seed and tell them 
vhat | know about raising corn.” 

The old woman looked at her son—he 
vho never said anything to you unless 

u said something to him. 

“Why—what you goin’ to do that 
for?’ she asked, weakly. 


‘Because I can’t have good corn while 


their corn’s poor. 


‘| Have Loved 
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It was not, after all, easy to go to the 
Balches’. His whole life made it hard for 
him to go, and tried to turn him back. 
But what he had last said to his mother 
was saying itself to him, “I can’t have 
good corn while their corn’s poor.” He 
found himself stepping to the swing 
of it, and that somehow kept him 
from turning back. He moved to this 
now as he used to move to the old 
verses his father had taught him about 
planting. A new rhythm... . His own 
creation. 

It took him right up to the door. He 
knocked. lhe door opened and took 
him into a circle of light. And, after her 
first astonished moment, Mary Balch 
was saying, in her voice like sunshine 
and wind: 


“Why, h 


’ 


l-lo, I-ra!’ 
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Hours at Sea’ 


BY SARA TEASDALE 


| H \\ I: loved hours at sea, gray cities, 
The fragile secrets of a flowe r, 
Music, the making of a poem 
That gave me heaven for an hour; 


First stars above a 


snowy hill, 


Voices of people kindly and wise, 
(And the great look of love, long hidden, 
Found at last in meeting eyes. 


I have loved much 


and bee n loved deeply = 


Oh, when my spirit’s fire burns low, 
Leave me the darkness and the stillness, 
I shall be tired and glad to go. 
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EXERCISED UPON FOREIGNERS 


The Society Woman 


BY HARRISON 


IN treating of the Amer- 
1 “Society Woman” 
we approach a hgure 
, epic, yet somehow inde- 
fnable. It is difheult 
a to say just what she 1s, 





vet impossible to sa\ 
just What she isn’t. She 1s the glittering 
hgure of triumphant Columbia, incred- 
ibly lovely and well dressed, not only 
devoted passionately to pleasure and the 
arts, but in the vanguard of a thousand 
“movements” (for the moment let us be 
no more precise than this as to which 
way they She is the arbiter of 
national elegancies and, Heaven knows, 
the guardian of national 
us study her with the 


MOVE 


she may be 
destinies. Let 
means at our command. 

(he documentary 
hand is naturally in the 


first to 
newspapers. 


evidence 


he society woman does not shun pub- 


RHODES 


licity; she 1s in it, as the French say, 
like a fsh in water, not so much rejoicing 
in the medium in which she swims as 
knowing no other. For the last forty 
years at least the press has bee n cele- 
brating her. The should 
know, yet their facts seem strangely at 
variance with those observed at first 
hand. Even now society reporters pre- 
sent the view that the ladies whom they 
advertise are a race apart, kept In cot- 
ton-wool except when they emerge for 
their purely frivolous activities. We 
still read this kind of thing in the papers: 
“Society girl gives up society to study 
nursing,” “Society woman gives up 
society for landscape gardening,” ‘So- 
ciety favorite gives up society for war 
work.” But the society woman never 
gives up anything, except an occasional 
husband en passant. (And even here, in 
the best circles, a woman does not di- 


new Spapers 

















THE 


vorce one husband until she is happily 
engaged to be married to the next. In- 
deed, the life of a society woman is spent 
in acquisition rather than renunciation. 
She does not give up anything for nurs- 
ing or landscape gardening or war work; 
he merely adds new activities to het 
old If she takes to the hospital or the 
fields or the canteens, ** what- 
ever that term as loosely employed by 
the already 
there or soon will be. She may be more 
in society than ever, and the cy nical may 
even accuse her of nourishing social am- 
bition at the very heart of her altruism. 

| he re sponsible for 
much misapprehension on this point. 
Che straightforward, virile hero so often 
wonders whether the bewildering “‘soci- 
girl’? whom he loves can ever be 
the phrase 
for 


society si 


reporters may mean 1S 


stage, too, 1S 


ety 
willing to “* 
18 by now 


give up society i 


almost traditional his 


sake. In a well-constructed play she 1S 
willing, and just previous to being 
locked in his strong Western arms she 
usually confesses with an impassioned re- 
vulsion that she is “tired of teas.” 
Except among almost over-sophisticated 
writers ‘‘teas’’ seem the chief, if not the 


only, dissipation of all society women 
but the most vampirish and corrupt. 


Tea indeed, which is even now often 
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READ 


SOCIETY WOMAN 


FAVORITE 
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described in the quaint nineteenth-cen 
tury way as “pink,” is the target for 
incessant satirical shafts. In a recent 
play of triangular family life, the lover, 
a dissipated fellow, had the habit of 
‘“‘teaing’’ on a regular day every week; 
this, indeed, appeared to be his chief, if 
not only opportunity of seeing the fair 
one, and even here the husband, rushing 
home to the tea-table, as we are asked 
to suppose fashionable New York hus- 
bands do, was often present. Now, as 
the lover's atte ntion was wholly nour le 
f as it were, it 1s only the more 
unlikely that through the years he would 
have been put off with tea, and not in- 
sisted on lunch or dinner. 

Not that society women would not 
like to have men to tea! Young foreign 
gentlemen are generally available and 
often cozy at this hour, but there are 
never foreigners enough and tea-drink- 
ing has, as a matter of brutal fact, been 
resisted by almost every 


’ 
bon mot 


successfully 
native son. aye 

As for as social functions, 
every society woman is ready to give 
them up, even without being importuned 
to do so by any Western hero. lo tre- 
quent nothing but “teas” is to confess 
social failure. of course remain 
a constant and inexpensive pleasure and 


teas 


“Teas” 





UP SOCIETY FOR 


WAR 


GIVES WORK 
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method of hospitality in the life of those 
content to he but no 


content 


merely 


society Woman worth her salt 1s 
/ 


artistic, 
to he mer anything. 

If the newspapers and the stage fail to 
reflect faithfully the richly varied pleas 
ure life of the 
occasionally 
and tireless physique 


society woman, they do 


recognize her unbending 
In a comedy CX 


posing the life of Long Island country 


houses the exhausted male guests had, 
at about two in 
the morning, 


sought sanctuary 
as they supposed 
in the — sitting 
room ot one of 
the I 


Is a pleasure to 


number (it 


note the ric hne SS 


MONTHLY 


meet 
mands. 
; Lhe 
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If they are ever weary they 
Only lately a 
lady who had dined, gone to the play, 
supped and danced, insisted at one in 
the morning on being deposited at th 


| agl Hut 


jewels, and full war paint, she proceeded 


chotherapy 
are too gallant to show it. 


where, in evening dress, 


to do her daily duty by cleaning up the 


canteen society women are indeed an 
imperishable race——it is not probabl 
that in the more lightly working, less 


fashionable 


classes any such 
stamina eXIsts 
Nobless }/ 


and the high re 


?- 
solve to pursue 
an ¢ xalte d careel 
FIVeEesSs 


courage 
and strength to 


of equipment i . its de 

which permits f 

each guest pal ry = newspa- 
lor, bedroom, ; Sa pers, though 
and bath but 4 they may not 
were there in i realize it, make 
vaded by the \ : no great account 
charming rol \ ,) of exclusiveness; 
licking — hostes } A they speak al- 
and the ladies of ' \ { ways of being a 
the week - end i ; society woman 
party who rh We as being really a 
brightly insisted Be question only of 
upon. bridge till 7? i willingness to 
dawn. The en BA take up that ca 





durance of so 
ciety 
beyond 
\s the 
pour forth from 
the theaters it 1s 


women 1s 
belief. 


crowds 


they, clear-eved 
and sparkling, 
who flog ther 


weary male com 

panions to the HE PROM 
suppers and the 
And 
they are up in 
the morning as early as the men, regu- 
lating their households, giving and re- 
ceiving invitations, hustling their secre- 
taries, who, not being society women, 
are sometimes tired, and arranging to 
cope with home charity, foreign war re- 
lief, suffrage, art, and literature, not to 
speak of massage, hairdressing, and psy 


cabarets. 





his has 


/ rec! 
} made it possible 
; ) for journalists to 
\ write of ** promi- 
’ nent society 
women” in the 
remotest, small- 
est hamlet of the 
land It is really, 
in the language 
y of the day, no 
UP THE CANTEED more than the 


conventional 

tribute to 
spectability. In the press it is always 
woman who has six ladies to 
lunch, the decorations being jonquils, a 
society woman who organizes the knit- 
ting club for Esthonian orphans, and a 
prominent woman whois 
smashed up driving her Ford car overt 
the grade One must 


re- 


a society 


society 


crossing. 


pre test 
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rainst the theory that all such richness 
of experience is only within the reach of 
unless indeed that class be so 
broadened that all pretence of exclusive- 
And though the last de cade, 
cluding the War pe riod, has dealt hard 
blows to exclusiveness, yet it must still 
be recognized as one of the 
yman’s most sparkling jewels. 
Society, 


one class, 


ness 1s gone. 


society 


of course, has always existed 
In (America, since the stately 
Lady Washington, when really great 
people were, even in a world made tem- 
_ irily safe for democracy, given by the 

uurtesy of common speech, unofficial 
dite indicative of their being society 
women. Ladies in Philadelphia to-day 
will tell you that they were brought up 
in a world more insistent on birth and 
sixteen quarterings (if that be a heraldic 
or mathematical possibility) than any 
society outside the Viennese 


aristocracy. 
(nd, indeed, it may be so. 


But this had 


no great effect upon the free republic of 


the west. It was not until the 
papers all over the country began to ex- 
ploit New York society that all America, 
with an eye on the metropolis, began 


news- 


DEEPI 


\ 


days of 


THE BEAUTY OF THE BOLSHEVIK DOCTRINI 


to organize itself as the sheep and the 
goats. 

Exclusiveness was the contribution of 
the ’eighties to nation-wide snobbish- 
The idea of ** The Four Hundred,” 
a published list of those who could be 
described as really in New York society, 


was a stroke of And 


ness. 


genius. even 
greater stroke was the later revision of 
this list to “The One Hundred and 


Fifty,” thus publicly expelling into outer 
darkness those who had, by the earlier 
too great generosity, been made house- 
hold names throughout the land. So- 
ciety, indeed, bristled with redoubts, 
which the ambitious were continually 
storming. There were subscription 
dances with lists artificially and heart- 
breakingly short. There 1s an incredible 
passage in the late Ward McAllister’s 
book in which he describes how appli- 
cants regularly came to him, with docu- 
ments to prove their ancestry or their 
financial standing (or more rarely, but 
happily, both) and plead humbly for 
recognition. These were the days when 
to be seen at a certain great lady’s house 
or in her opera box insured a young man 
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free dinners for the next month. And it 
is a scant forty years ago that one fa- 
mous fancy-dress ball of fabulous ex- 
travagance landed a great family safely 
in the fold Ww here the Vy now have the alr 
of having originally built the inclosure. 
For weeks before the fateful evening the 
whole country waited—even the humble 
Ohio agriculturist, spitting at the depot 
store, was fully apprised by his news- 
paper of all there was at stake. And 
even he must have experience d at least a 
relief from strain when it became known 
that all the best people had gone to the 
party. Snobbishness was stimulated 
throughout the whole land. 

But these were indeed simple day S, the 
assault of society was a clear military 
and strategic problem. Now it 1s much 
more complicated. Social position is in 
no one hand to bestow; instead it flies 
like will-o’-the-wisp before the pursuer. 
Even ten years ago there were signs of 
the beginning of the end of exclusiveness. 
About that time a lady, famous for her 
wit and independence, asked a young 
gentleman, then new to New York, to 


dine. He arrived, as it happened, early 


GIVING UP SOCIETY TO HOE A 





RADISH-BED 
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and his hostess confided to him that h 
must be complimented by being aske 
to one of her very best parties. 

“They tell me,” she said, with a de 
tached air but an odd mocking light i: 
her eye, “‘that there are only fve wome1 
in New York who are really fashionabk 
I don’t know about that, but at any rat 
they are all coming to-night!’ 

The young man glowed with pleasure, 
and his hostess watched him with amuse 
ment. Ten, not five, ladies came t 
dinner, all, to his poor ignorant eye, 
equally fashionable! 

There is, of course, one class in the 
modern community which feels quite 
competent to appraise social position, 
even to award it. These are head 
waiters, who in the fashionable restau 
rants herd the elect near the draughty 
entrance (in what to the unlearned would 
seem the worst places). A position with 
waiters Is by no means to be despised 
a lady constantly seen at the best res- 
taurant tables fair chance of 
being ultimately welcomed at the best 
private boards. Of course many ambi- 
tious ladies unhappily never advance 


stands a 


further than the best head 
waiters. But the best head 
waiters—they may be as- 
sured—are much more agree- 


able companions than any- 
thing short of the very best 
diners-out in society. 

Social position is truly an 
elusive sprite. Foreign ob- 
servers were wont to Say that 
Americans, and, indeed, all the 
untitled inhabitants of all re- 
publics, were never sure of 
their position. Ladies in 
America are discovering at 
last that, failing patents of 
nobility or any authoritative 
list of the Four Hundred, one 
of the best ways of making 
people believe you have a 
social position is to behave as 
if you had one. We may be 
thought to cite a case of ex- 
treme aplomb in the lovely 
lady who arrived an hour 
late for a dinner-party on a 
night when she had not been 
asked, bringing with her two 
other guests whom she had 

















THERE 
PRAIS! 


IS ONE 
SOCIAL 


CLASS 


POSITION, 


taken the liberty of inviting, but whose 
names she had forgotten! Of course con- 
siderable personal charm is needed to 
carry off this sort of thing, but, even so, 
indisputable social position only could 
render it attractive rather than merely 
careless and rude. 

Whatever perturbations may come, a 
woman of fashion will be a 
woman of fashion however Protean her 
materializations. And yet it is fair to 
say that the old simple days of blue- 
book lists of those in society have gone. 
The war finished a destruction already 
begun. Society is not so much occupied 
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alway S 


WHICH 





FEELS COMPETENT TO 
THESE ARI HEAD 


AP- 
WAITERS 


now with keeping people out as with 
dragging them in—that is, people who 
have the appearance, the taste S, and the 
money, and will consent to live a society 
life. [he portals are not, of course, really 
left unguarded; there are a great many 
of what might, perhaps, be termed ‘‘lim- 
bering up” exercises which candidates 
are put through. There are parties to be 
given, committees joined, and money 
liberally contributed to them. The 
though it easier, is 
really longer than of old, and in the 
confused state of society there is always, 
even when you seem to be in, the agoniz- 


process, seems 
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ing doubt as to whether, after all, you 
really are in—in the old days a card to 
Mrs. Blank’s ball stuck in your bureau 
mirror was so much more reassuring. 
Reference having been made to liberal 
contributions, the re is perhaps place 
here for a parenthesis on 
money, its use and abuse. 


generous 


It cannot be 





SOCIETY, OF COURSE, HAS ALWAYS EXISTED 
SINCI rHI STATELY DAYS OF LADY 

too often insisted on, in any serious 

study of our best people, that money, 


at least a decade ago, became so plentiful 
in America, and especially in New York, 
that it could no longer of itself confer 
distinction. ‘lime was when to 
a palace and serve nightingales’ 
for dinner was enough. But 
hostesses became more numerous than 
One of the town’s 
very fashionable women, 
own income was only a scant $200,000 a 
year, put it well when she asked, fas- 
tidiously: 

‘“‘Why should we wish to have what 
every Pittsburgh millionaire can have?” 

Ambitious people with money should 
not, however, unload it too hastily (not, 
at any rate, just on reading the above 


SOC ial 
build 
tongues 
worth-while guests. 


most whose 


MONTHLY 


WASHINGTON 
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Society 
women still feel a warm, pleasant sensa- 
tion in proximity to a large new fortune. 
But they want to take the climber’s gold 
on terms consistent with self-respect and 
dignity. 


paragraph It has its uses. 


Ten years ago two ladies Mrs. Doe 
and Mrs. Roe, shall we say? started to 
mount the New York 

ladder. Mrs. Doe 


abounded in palaces and 


luxury. At her table you 
ate nothing in season. At 
her country house the 


bathrooms contained al- 
eight kinds of 
mouth-wash in rare deco- 
rated bottles, and 
kinds of rouge in 
boxes were provided on 
the dressing-tables. It 
was occasionally 


Ways 
SIX 


gold 


sug- 


gested to prominent 


young women of taste 
that they might turn in- 
terior decorators, for a 
commission, and do a 


room or two in one of the 
At Christmas- 
time the leaders of soci- 
ety sometimes discovered 
a lovely diamond brooch 


palace 5. 


nestling in a bunch of 
white violets with Mrs. 
Doe’s card this was 


IN AMERICA, 


generally returned with a 
statement that the 
cipient’s husband did not 
permit her to receive gifts, etc. 


re- 


Mrs. Roe lived in a much smaller 
house. Her dinners often did not begin 


with the real Russian caviar. She had 
no country place. Her entertaining was 
extremely simple, sometimes just ten or 
twelve people pigging it in her private 
car to Palm Beach, where as often as not 
they themselves paid for their rooms and 
breakfasts at the hotel. She bestowed no 
jewels, and yet she is now called by her 
Christian name (by the way, both ladies 
under are Christian) by 
women who have by now quite forgot- 
ten that Mrs. Doe ever tried to know 
them. And the simple secret is this 

that Mrs. Roe subscribed to every- 
body’s charity and uplift movement 
while Mrs. Doe did not. No society 


discussion 
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oman could get at Mrs. Doe’s money 
lecently, and on any other terms no 
ne wanted it. If the reports that came 
n of London and Continental ante- 
bellum society are true, it 1s humbly 
tbmitted that the moral tale of Mrs. 
Doe and Mrs. Roe is very much to the 
redit of our American world of fashion. 

Charity and uplift are in the firm grip 
f society women. The newspapers dur- 
ing the past year of war have duly noted 
this, every female who enlisted as a Red 
Cross nurse, organized a relief commit- 
tee, or hoed a radish-bed, was promptly 
je d as a society woman giving up 
society to do so. There was, of course, 
a great deal of folly in war work, a cer- 
ain amount of what ts bitterly described 
sometimes as making carnival on the 
ruins of civilization. Social ambition led 
many women on, and doubtless a sheer 
love of pleasure organized many a dance 

ind bazar for the benefit of the tortured 
victims of the Hun. When the time 
comes to write the history of Wal relief, 
a certain number of its pages will inev- 
itably be comic relief. It would be pleas- 
ant, even now, to tell the story of the 
ambitious lady who failed to get on any 
of the really fashionable war committees, 
and ultimately made a delightful place 
for herself by the fortunate discovery of 
the obscure but deserving race of Uro- 
Russicks and the immediate organiza- 
tion of a committee for their relief. Such 
anecdotes prove little. It woul 1 be nar- 
row and uncomprehending to deny the 
realness and vitality of the emotion 


which set the best-advertised women of 


our country to work. Perhaps the fact 
that their gowns came from Paris did 
heighten their sympathies for France. 


But, in any case, when the whirlwind of 


our national indignation rose to its noble 
and passionate height, these daughters 
of America were gallantly in movement 
with it. 

Che justice, too, must be done them 
to note the fact that war relief sought 
them as much as 
they sought war 


relief. The Amer- Na be! 
. : . . a % Py E . 


ican public is the 


most sensitive in . Ait, 
the world to ad- cs — 
vertisement and, 

next to actresses APPLICANTS CAMI 


(who still, in some hard shell circles, 
inspire a vague distrust 
men were the best known. A_ hard- 
headed business man, 
war committee, knew that he had to 
have well-known names on his list (and 
in addition a competent salaried ofhce 
staff to do the work). He requisitioned 
a dozen society women in prime condi 
tion just as he ordered white paper and 
blotters and typewriting machines. It 
almost seemed as if the oftener a society 
woman’s name appe “rage on committee 
lists the more \V alu; ib le 
one should blame them if self-sacrificing 
patriots went on every committee that 
offered. 

If it is the fashion to be patriotic it is 
also in less degree the vogue to be intel- 
ligent. This must not be confused with 
being artistic. For a long time now 
society women in America have vibrated 
sensitively at the touch of \rt. This has 
been immensely serviceable in the civil- 
izing of the American social wilderness. 
When they packed their trunks for the 
homeward voyage from Europe they 


society Wo- 


OTrganiZing a 


was. SO no 
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put in, every time, a good deal of taste. 
Society women have learned to deal 
competently with painting, sculpture, 
furniture, and all the decorative arts. 
Chey have reclaimed our domestic archi- 
tecture until all over the land the new 
American ‘“‘homes”” average higher in 
taste and luxury than the new habita- 
tions of any country 1n the world. They 
are introducing actors to other people 
who are not a movement fraught 
with hope for the future of that race. 
‘| hey entertain artists of every de scrip- 
tion at their tables. They form a large 
support for and they are the 


actors, 


concerts 


backbone—as may be seen—of the 
opera. A long and exquisite passage 
might, it is obvious, be written on the 


curious fact that high social position al- 
ways goes with a delicate flair for art, 
foreign art preferred. But it was when 
society women annexed intelligence and 
public interests that the old-fashioned 
members of good society saw the begin- 
ning of the end. 

The suffrage movement, from the mo- 
ment that it involved the younger lead- 
ers, threatened society with the vogue of 
intelligence. It is nothing now for a 
woman of fashion to be on a state board 
of lunacy or a commission for 
tropical bacteriological study or a com- 
mittee for propaganda of American 
ideals among the German prisoners in 
Portuguese East Africa. Society women 
feel deeply on educational and sociolog- 
ical questions. Some of them constantly 
keep on the premises an editor or two of 
some intellectual weekly or one of the 
fashionable Women of the 
highest position feel deeply the beauty of 
the Bolshevik doctrine and burst into 
tears if any one talks of intervention in 
Russia. When the police break up red 
flag meetings they will be sure to find 
some society women in the best boxes. 
It may serve as an encouragement or as 
a warning to revolutionists, who may 
take their choice, but it may be prophe- 
sied that if soviets are ever set up in 
America they will be “Councils of Work- 
men and Soldiers and "at Women.” 

This is, of course, the extreme and 
serious view, as all students of society 
women must admit. Things have not 
everywhere gonesofar. Buttheintellect 


sub- 


socialists. 


and the war combined have, however, 
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already worked revolutionary changes i1 
the habits and customs of the subject o 
this article. It is, for example, no longe: 
de rigeur to talk all through the opera 
in fact, to do so ts really old- fashioned 
People, if they like, remain till the end 
with almost no embarrassment; in the 
old day s one of the leaders was alleged to 
rise in her box precisely at the sam 
hour, no matter what was happening on 
the stage, and say, with the all too sweet 
air of one already martyred and sainted 
for music’s sake: “It’s half past ten. | 
should think it would be all right for us 
to go now.” 

arrive on time for the 
opera sometimes. How old-fashioned al- 
ready seem the days when one of the 
hostesses most highly placed always sat 
down to dinner on her opera nights at 
the exact hour when the curtain rose at 
the Metropolitan, and complained bit- 
terly of the German operas which began 
at seven forty-five, necessitating dining 
at that uncomfortable hour! 

Intellectual society women are de- 
voted to the theater, too, and often have 
plans to uplift it. But the feeling un- 
questionably prevails that a theater 
which began at nine or nine-thirty could 
be more easily uplifted. People are will- 
ing, indeed, to dine early—say at seven- 
thirty or seven forty-five if they are go- 
ing to the play—but somehow even that 
sacrifice doesn’t seem to bring them 
there for much of the first act. 

This picture of society in the ardors 
and sufferings of a transition period is 
however, not meant to imply that indies 
live without pleasure. Entertainments 
have been smaller during the war, let 
us, indeed, freely admit that they have 
been on a higher intellectual and spir- 
itual plane, but they have been fairly 
continuous. An extremely pretty blonde 
was heard lately to remark, with an 
engaging naivete: 

“My husband and I dined at home 
last night for the first time in months, 
and to my astonishment I find we have 
an extre mely good cook!” 

It is just possib le to argue of society 
that the more it changes the more it is 
the same thing. It used to be smart to 
be heavily engaged ahead. Now the 
fashion has changed. One lovely creat- 
ure swears that she never settles before 


People even 
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p.M. what she is going to do of an even- 
ing. But as she is always out it must be 
pre sumed that enough Invitations come 
in about tea-time so that het pleasure 1S 
never really curtailed. Every one would 
prefer to wait till the last moment and 
the best thing that offers; not 
every one dares take the risk. But oul 
charming reformer genuinely thinks she 
is taking steps nearer the simple life. 

Even when little dinners were for the 
purpose of talking over war work they 
were still little dinners and very pleas- 
ant. And it seems likely that recon- 
struction dinners will be equally agree- 
able—if the supply of men holds out! 

Here again, as in any article written 


acce pt 


> 
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on American society during the last 
decade o1 two, we TOUC h that ete rnal and 
heart-breaking topic, the dearth of men 
It is bad enough in ordinary times, but 
And, as alw ays, tor 
eigners gallantly stepped into the breach. 
‘The embassies, the committees, the vari- 


war made it worse. 


ous high commissions all contributed. 
Society, when it blazed with anything, 
blazed with uniforms. And later on, as 
men who had seen service began to be 
invalided here, the supply in- 
creased. That many of these young gen- 
tlemen were crippled and so totally de- 
fenseless was a fact viewed almost with 


over 


equanimity by women of fashion, deter- 
mined to fill their opera boxes and their 
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dinner-tables at the cost even of tears 
and blood. 

Again, as so often in the little 
censorship was exercised upon foreigners 

it is a national weakness. One of the 
not: ib le socl il successes of the War season 
in a great Eastern city sleek 
swivel-chair hero in khaki, of whom his 


compatriots continue darkly to mutter 


p: ist, 


Was a 


that he was in London a mere clerk of 


sorts with no social position at all. He 
could dine out—and would—eight times 
a night if that were physically possible. 
And yet his simple début was when a 
lady, whom a male dinner guest had 
failed at the eleventh hour, telephoned a 
peremptory demand to the head of a 
foreign military mission to conscript and 
send her some one, something, anything 
male that would dine, and she would ask 
no questions beyond inquiring his name 
when he arrived. 

Society women seem indestructible. 
And yet it would be a rash man who 
would prophesy that society is as endur- 
ing as its elements. Some of these ladies, 
as has been hinted, mean to head the 
Revolution that every is talking 
about. Others, with a shiver down the 
spine which is not altogether unpleasant, 
feel themselves already mounting the 
tumbrils with a sense of kinship to the 
French aristocracy of Louis XVI's day 
and it may be guessed that it is the ladies 
most recently arrived in the sacred in- 


one 


closure of society who feel most strongly 
how like the old nobility they are going 
to be 
prudent, 


in case of trouble. Others, more 
are said to be unearthing the 


~ 
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portraits of the honest founders of the 
family, proletarian grandfathers in cow- 
hide boots and overalls, and hanging 
them where the mobs can see them at 
when they smash in the palace 
doors. Others—and aren’t they, afte: 
all, the majority ?—mean to confront the 
future gallantly, cheerfully, and with our 
characteristic American feeling that 
somehow the country isallright and that, 
whatever happens, every citizen has a 
fair chance to come to the top or the 
front. And that chance is all the society 
woman wants. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked and 
written about society women—probably 


once 


some has been written here. Are they, 
we had better ask, any better or 
worse than the nation at large? An 


American woman at a great party in 
London was accosted by a foreign gen- 
tleman whom she could not seem to re- 
member. Was she, he asked, enjoying 
the party? She put up her fan to give 
privacy to an instant of confidential 
coquetry and said, no, she wasn’t; there 
were too many royalties present. He 
laughed and passed on, and her horror- 
stricken companion informed her that 
she had spoken in this fashion to a well- 
known king! This lady, we may be sure, 
will be quite competent to deal with a 
new world where there are no royalties. 
May we not humbly hope that the so- 
ciety woman will persist, that she will 
somehow manage to be beautiful and 
well-dressed and that she will continue 
to do her best for America and to insist 
that America do its best for her? 
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BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


Y 7 Sat eK Quincy, which was 
AY | hee also the re neral store, | 
As A iy got my Nnrst disquieting 
WA Ress sense of something not 
ix age uit right at Muiller’s. 
§RL SESSE The hard-headed old 
member of the school-board who met me 
t the station dropped me there with the 


formation that Miller’s team would 
ill for me 1n the course of half an hour. 
He called out to the postmiustress: 

‘“ANheyv, Mis’ Young, this young fel- 

rs the new schoolmarster. Miu£ller’s 

im’s comin’ for him.” 

Mrs. Young peered at me through 
kindly, near-sighted eyes and clucked: 

Ch! Miller’s! Amos,” turning to an old 

in sitting on a keg, “‘the new school- 

irster’s goin’ to board at Miller’s.”’ 

[his commonplace statement, sound- 
ig the vaguest note of surprise, gave me 
n impression of foreboding. In the back 

the store, a group of men sitting 
:round on boxes and barrels shot looks 
it me and dropped laconic words of 
vhich I caught only: 

“Well, Hiram txed it. I guess he 
knows what he’s doing,”’ uttered in argu- 
mentative tones, and then | heard no 
more, for | was swallowed up by Mrs. 
Young’s kindly curiosity. She bright- 
ened at my name, Lewis Tenney, but 
my stock fell when I admitted that | 
lidn’t know the Cleveland Tenney fam- 

It took a rise when she learned that 
| intended to study for the ministry. 
When she learned that I was a Congre- 
gationalist she let fall a smile that moth- 
ered me, though at the same time she 
looked at me oddly, questioningly, and 
said: 

**Hiram Andrews—that’s the one who 
brought you—said that he had you all 
fixed at the Widder Thomas’s; then she 
tuk sick and passed on.” 

It seemed like an apology concerning 
my future boarding-place. Then she con- 
tinued questioning me, and I answered, 


Se yy °<S @y ad ‘9 the post - office of 
i >=. 


as | knew kindly people liked to be an- 
swered. Having satisfactorily acquired 
my life history, my new friend darted into 
the back room. She Was surprisingly 
quick for so large a woman, and, clothed 
in a shining dress of black alpaca, her 
black eves magnihed by heavy convex 
glasses, she resembled nothing so much 
as a shiny black beetle. She was a high- 
waisted woman, bulky in the hips and of 
odd proportions, which suggested that 
nature had intended her to be slende1 
and that her frame did not know how to 
stow away the extra pounds which did 
not by rights belong upon it. 

My eves followed her as she scuttled 
away. She was evidently imparting to 
the men the information she had gath- 
ered about me, for the little company 
lifted their heads and glanced at me. 
\gain I had the disquieting sense of 
something unusual afoot. Then my eves 
met those of one of the men and stayed 
there a second, and it was between us as 
though we were two friends who met 
afte! an abse nce. 

He was a man of sixty, perhaps, and of 
singular gentleness of expression. His 
eyes were large and gray and had kept 
the look of clear-eved vouth which his 
frame, bent by the hard work of the 
farm, denied. His eyes dwelt on me with 
a gentle insistence, as though he noted 
approvingly how a beloved child had 
grown and developed, and not with the 
impartial curiosity of a stranger. I was 
about to go forward impulsively and 
speak to him, when I heard the sound 
of beating hoofs and Mrs. Young ex- 
claimed: 

*That’s her now!” and scuttled out 
again. 

| followed, taking up my grip. The 
team drew up before the door, and | 
found myself staring into the wide and 
uncurious eyes of my future hostess, 
who said, gently, and with a vague for- 
elgn accent: 

“1 coom for my boarder.” 
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Mis’ Miller,” 


the 


He’s here, 
tress replied, and that was all 
1 to the woman of either greeting o1 


post 


she 


d-by. a circumstance which the 
man didn’t appear to notice; nor was 
t mere pride, for, as I afterward dis- 
ered, she lived, as be st as | can put 
it mewhere else. She had that large 


uriousness of the Scandinavian races 
vhi h she be long. d. Her sile nce Was 
teful after the garrulous postmistress. 
r deep-blue eyes lost themselves in a 
tful brooding. | do not suppose that 

thought disturbed the calm surface 


her mind. She seemed, in a way that 
innot express, one with the fruitful 

vuntry about her. She might have 
ed for the humble Goddess of the 
th 


f 


We drove into the farm-yard and she 
k me into the the kitchen. 
stove crouched a man who at 
glance seemed incredibly old, he 

so gnarled out of all human shape. 

sat motionless, a human gargoyle. 

[t seemed unbelievable that the flame of 
should still flicker in him. At the 
ther side of the stove, a man verging on 
elderly looked out with melancholy 
toward the dying day. As we came 
rurne d on Ade lina a look at once of 
oach and dislike, which slid from her 
innoticed as had the postmistress’s 

rt greeting. She nodded toward the 
ippled man. 
That’s my 


hous¢ by 


B the 


husband She pointed 


me. **Here’s the schoolmaster.” 
sently she said, ‘‘He has rheuma- 
tism.”’ She spoke as though he couldn't 


“He was a fine man 
Ten vears ago he was 
He was 
She measured a dis- 


ir what she said. 

hen we married. 
tn inest big man about he re. 

high as that!” 


nce far above her own head. “TI like 
men He got rheumatism with 
ver. All tink he die. But I nurse 
good. He don’ die. | nurse him 


d always.’ She smiled at the man 


kindly. 

‘She’s a fine nurse,”’ he assented, and 
iunched on a description of his suffer- 
ings, which, with Adelina, filled his whole 


horizon. { made semblance of listening, 
mind busy wita other things. | 


W nde re d 


pression 


again about the strange im- 
| had received in the village 
ncerning my hosts. 
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lhe next day, as I came from school, 
I saw the old man whose gentle face had 
so attracted me. He was leaning over 
the fence in a pose weary, and yet with 
the unconscious dignity of an upright 
man noble in all his thoughts. 

We greeted each other as though we 
had spoken before. A slim lad was work- 
ing in the held behind, a lad POSSESS¢ d of 
a peculiar air of sweetness and innocence 
such as one finds in carefully 
girls and but seldom in boys. 
eyes followe d mine. 

*"That’s my boy Ambrose,” he told 
me. Phat was all he said, but the look 
of love that flooded his eves made 
see into his heart of 


reare d 
| he man’s 


me 
he arts. 

We write and talk a great de al about 
mothers’ love for their children and not 
much of the love of fathers, but if hu 
manity ever shows us what divine love 
is, then surely | Saw It in the glan that 
John Cuthbert threw his son. 

With the embryonic minister’s in 
stinct for the word that will ple ase, “‘He 
looks like a good boy,”’ | said, though 
what had struck me most was the boy’s 
slim, beauty un- 
blood. Th 


father grasped at my words: 


adoles« ent be auty, a 


usual in boys of northern 


**He’s his mother’s son!’ he told me, 
who should say, “‘How, then, 
shall he not be good:r”’ He pause d, the ni. 
in a very quiet voice, “She died when he 
was a baby,”’ and before me in the few 
words we had spoken | had the whole lite 
of John Cuthbert. The death of the 
sweet woman he loved and her rebirth in 
the boy she had left behind her—the\ 
had been the two passions of this man’s 
life—two white Hames that had burned 
whatever of base alloy there had ever 
been in his nature. I had a feeling as 
though I were standing on holy ground. 
[ had nothing to say. I could have bared 
my head. We were silent; then he fal 
tered out: 

‘| can’t spare him off the farm to g 
to school. I'd like him to have mort 
He hesitated again, and at 
last managed to ask me if | would con- 
sent to be the boy’s teacher. 

In a few days I was well settled in my 
place. My S¢ how | prove d an easy one to 
govern, | Miller’s. 
I forgot my first wary impression. The 
household seemed a normal enough one 


as one 


less yns.”” 


was comfortable at 
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the kitchen spotless and cheerful, the 
vard and neighboring meadows speaking 
eloquently of care and careful manage- 
ment. | learned from Adelina her simple 
history. She had come to this country 
as a child, with her parents, and lived 
with them until she was seventeen, when 
they died in an epidemic of diphtheria. 
She had drifted hired = girl 
through the neighboring district. She 
had come to Miller’s to help in the dairy- 
work. Miuller’s widowed sister had been 
his homekeeper, and when Miller mar- 
ried her his sister had left. 

“She don’ lak me,” Adelina stated, 
impartially. 

Before | knew it, in a sort of way, the 
woman and I were friends. I used to 
surprise her looking at me speculatively, 
and | would gaze at her in return, and 
for a moment our glances would mingle 
in the free masonry of sex, as though 
some inner understanding united us, an 
understanding deep down, based on the 
fact that | was a man and she a woman 
and that both of us were young. 

! had vaguely romantic moments at 
that time about Adelina, and I think | 
never came nearer the truth concerning 
her than at such times. She seemed to 
me like some simple manifestation of 
nature whose laws she obeyed with sim- 
plicity. She loved things that were 
strong and young. She was gentle to 
the weak and dependent. More than 
anvthing she loved feeling alive. She 
loved it as an animal loves it, and showed 
it by performing incredible amounts of 
work without nervous wear and tear. 
Seeing her race with time through her 
manifold tasks was more like seeing some 
happy creature run for the joy of mo- 
tion, than a woman performing her share 
of the drudgery of the world. When she 
rested after her day’s work and sat with 
folded hands on the kitchen stoop, her 
face toward the west, she seemed like 
some sun-soaked fruit at the moment of 
its greatest perfection. She was not a 
woman one would ever have compared 
with a flower. 

Our friendship was innocent, our un- 
derstanding intangible, when something 
occurred that crystallized things and put 
a different complexion upon them— 


about ds 


which “put me on,” so to speak. 
[ was sitting under an apple-tree in 
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the yard on a little bench that was th 
The fallen leaves lay yellow under yn 
feet, the air was mild with Indian su 
mer, when Ned Bent, the melancho! 
religious hired man, approached me. 

“T want to speak with you.” H 
glanced significantly to the kitchen wi 
dow, through which we could see ti 
vague outline of Adelina as she moved 
and fro, preparing supper. I follow: 
him to the barn. 

“Young man,” he said, “look out 
Beware the scarlet woman! Beware h 
who spreads pitfalls for the feet of met 
Her ways are the ways of darkne 
Her folks didn’t know God; they ne, 
went to church!” 

I was used to him in his religio: 
mood. I had heard him declaim befo: 
in outbreaks against the wickedness ( 
man, varying phrases, that I believe h 
thought came from the Scriptures, wit! 
homely countryside dialect, and, a! 
though I tried to pacify him, there w: 
a terrible conviction about his grotesqu 
harangue that impressed me. 

I left him, ill at ease, trying to t 
myself that I had seen from the first that 
he disliked Adelina, but his words, ‘‘ H 
ways are more cunning than the s¢ 
pent; Miller sent the last hired mai 
away on account o’ her,” rang in my 
ears with disquieting insistence. It hur 
my vanity, too; I didn’t like to be men 
tioned in the same breath with the | 
hired man. 

All at once my mind cleared and I put 
together the veiled uneasiness of M: 
Young, and Miller’s sister’s objection t 
Adelina, and the isolation in which sh 
lived in Quincy. Then I told myself it 
was because she was a foreigner and not 
religious. Nevertheless, I found it im 
possible to resume my old attitude tow 
ard her. She became at once a different 
creature In my eyes—more interesting 
I noticed her beauty more. 

As for Adelina, she neither advanced 
nor retreated; she was neither shy not 
bold; she was there, as water is there to 
drink. We had curious little conversa- 
tions from time to time which revealed 
to me the surprising gulf between her 
and any woman I had ever known. 

“What do you do every night in your 
room!’ she asked me once. 

Not wishing to be of those who are 
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hamed of their religion, — pray,” | 


nswered 


l 
\ 


Why do vou do that?” she asked, in 
implicity. 

[here was no use trying to explain. 
| couldn’t possibly have made her under- 
tand 

| don’t remember that she ever did 
che smallest thing that any one need 
have criticized, until one night, when | 
was working late in the kitchen ovet 
TT school CXCTCIS¢ because my own 

ym was cold, she came in, her hai 
unloosed about her shoulders in a shining 


‘You work too late,”’ she said, and 
with deliberation, even, 


thout haste, 

EE 

he blew out my lamp 

She sto | there quite quict and still, 


Y 
iting As I looked at her she seemed 
nie woman incarnate, a woman re- 
rrseless as any force of nature, working 
indly as blind instinct for her own 
nd ends. Woman, the force feared by 
Middle \ oe Ss, proud and unconquel 
_ which, like other forces, one might 
iin and bend to further the destiny of 
race, but whose essence nothing can 


ne 


troy. So, for a flash, she seemed to 
is she stood motionless, the moon- 
eht Hooding her undone hair and | 
osite, the extinguished lamp before 


hen she laughed, a little, low, satis- 

1 laugh, a laugh that said, “‘It’s my 
turn now,”’ and then I remembered who 
| was and who she was. [ rose and lit 
he lamp with a frm hand. 

“I’m going to bed,” I said, shortly. 

At that she made a curious little gest- 
ure, like a child who is hurt and doesn’t 
know why, and it must have been at 
that moment that a resentment against 

was born within her. I think if I had 
thought of her at all, instead of my own 

rtue only, I am sure this resentment 
need never have been. I am sure | 
ight have meant goodness and friend- 
hip for her in her lonely life. 

| led a curious triple life in those days, 

nd if | talk about it, it 1s as it sheds 
ight upon the story of those about me. 
hose about me! Even as I now write 
it | feel hot, as though deep within me 

oul was blushing. I was to be a 
minister, a guider of souls. I was to 
inlock the hearts of men and comfort 


and uphold sorrowing mothers and guide 
the tootsteps of little children on the 
path to Grace. 

Well, I had all those things to do 
in the little Ohio town, and children, 
Destiny had 
handed me a miniature ministry which 
[ might at least have looked on with a 
loving heart, even though | had no wis 
dom with whi h to oulde the m. Inste ad, 


all but 


women, men to care for. 


the vy all seeme d to me shadows 
the eld I Cuthbe Ft. 

he time in Quincy seemed to me 
only a time to be gotten through until 
| could be gin what | 
in the world. As if the real work in the 
world of all of us wasn’t the work of 
living! As if in just as much as we shirk 
the present so do we also shirk life itself. 
[ lived in the future. [| was proud of 
myself because I could intoxicate myself 
with religious exaltation. * When my 
duties for the day had been accomplished 
[ would sit in my room and look far out 
into the night, and my soul would go 
forth into the far spaces, filled with high 
and vague yearnings, and at last | would 
feel as though 711 ' own essence Was 


= 1 
called my re al WOTK 


mingled with the great enveloping Good- 
ness we ¢ all ( 10d, and Wi 


ruld fall on my 
knees, sometimes with tears streaming 
down my face; and thank God for the 
vision he was giving me. [his emotion 
was 1n no ways related to life. It was 
a beautiful and barren flower, but 1t 
pleased me and I never suspected myself 
of self-indulgence. In this way | 
watched the procession of the nights 
from deep purple starlight change to the 
wan, gracious light of the new moon, 
until night after night the lights and 
shadows deepened, until the whole coun- 
try swam in moonlight and presently the 
nights would be full of stars again 

This was my real life, this and my 
plans for my life to come, when it would 
be my grateful task to teach others to 
know the boundless sweetness of the 
orace of God as I had been pe rmitted to 
know it. If | was humble tn the face of 
this great task, | was vainglorious that 
I could feel as I did. 

Old Abe Miller peering at me from 
bleared and \¢ alous eyes meant nothing 
Adelina, Ned Bent, were shadows, all of 
them, not human beings for whom | 
might at least perform the humble s« 
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vice of being kind. I know now that my 
presence in his house was an affront to 
that pain-stricken old man; the specta- 
cle forever before his eyes of my youth 
and Adelina’s a perpetual torment. He 
sat beside the stove, rubbing his aching 
joints, watching the wife of his old age 
who tended him always as patiently as a 
loving daughter. He watched her, lov- 
ing her, never judging her, but knowing 
that with women like Adelina youth 
seeks youth as water seeks a lower level. 

I say | know now that my presence 
hurt him continually. I knew it then, 
but I knew that / was proof against 
temptation, so why should I mind the 
pain of an unreasonable old man? For 
| had named my latent fancy for Ade- 
lina, Temptation. I wrestled with it and 
conquered it. [t was not a hard-won 
victory. [oomany [Thou Shalt Nots had 
been planted in me by the race from 
which I sprang. To make my victory 
greater | played with the idea, and, as 
to Adelina’s part init, I gave no thought. 
The point for me was that I was to 
resist her, so that I should be free in all 
ways from the power of her triumphant 
womanhood. In a way I would be a fine 
lesson to her and a fine example. 

As | look back on those months the 
only point where I touched reality was 
in my friendship with Ambrose’s father. 
He would lean across the fence and say, 
pe thi ips: 

7 guess we ll get rain.” 
“We need it,” | would answer, but 


there would be more of the essence of 


real understanding in our commonplace 
words than in hours of talk with most 
people. With shy hands we would touch 
on the verities; with brief words, halt- 
ing] 
life. 

“All we’ve got to do is to bring men 
up to be as good as women,”’ | remember 
him saying. ‘‘Why shouldn’t they be? 
Why shouldn’t they be? What makes 
us keerless with boys and keerful with 
girls? It’s wicked! Some one else’s 
girls pay. I seen alot when | was young. 
I know!” 

Again, another time: ‘“Mebbe I 
wouldn’t feel so if he warn’t sech an 
image o’ her. It’s like her cum to life.”’ 
He gave this out in the hushed voice of 
one telling of a miracle. “I'd feel, 


y, he unfolded to me his theory of 
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anything happened to him, ’s if ‘twa 
her had to suffer for it.”’ 

Little by little | saw his world as hy 
had made it up for himself and Ambros 
[his dear boy of his, growing all th: 
time in grace and beauty, into a likeness 
of his mother, should be saved from th: 
mire through which the majority of men 
must wade. Then he would mar 
young, as his father had, and love on 
woman all his days. Together the 
would all live, and little children would 
play in the comfortable home. Sturd) 
boys—boys like Ambrose—would gro\ 
up and help farm the broad acres. It 
seemed a simple ambition to me, and 
one ee: might be attained so easily 
While I approved of it, it did not inter- 
est me. I never touched the outer rim 
of Ambrose’s real self. I never made the 
slightest attempt to find out the stuff of 
which the lad was made. My duty 
ended with teaching him his lessons. 

Not having won his confidence, I was 
unprepared to meet the next step in the 
drama 

One afternoon I was about to com: 
into the kitchen. Ambrose was waiting 
in the kitchen door, as shy as a maiden 
and with the appealing awkwardness of 
adolescence. Adelina walked over to 
him and gazed at him from head to 
foot. The sight of him seemed good 
to he fe 

“What you wait for, baby,” she 
asked, “‘your lesson?” Then suddenly 
she swept her arm around his neck and 
kissed him full on the mouth, and kissed 
him yet ag: un. “Here it is,” she said, 
*‘your lesson.” 

! swear that her face was rosy with 
nothing more base than mischief. The 
boy flushed crimson; then he gathered 
himself together and in his turn kissed 
Adelina—a little awkward kiss that 
brushed her cheek as shyly as the wing 
of a bird. 

The amazing innocence of his kiss, 
his engaging and awkward effrontery, 
caught her by the throat; her hand went 
to her heart; and Ambrose stood there 
before her, transhxed, a curious look 
flickering in his eyes—the look of dawn- 


ing desire, desire unconscious of itself, 
pure as the lad himself was pure; fear 
there was as of what he felt in his beating 
heart. Like a young Adam who looks 
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oman for the first time, Ambrose 
d at Adelina, and she on hin, as 
ih she for the first time saw how 
ly a thing youth might be. Then, 
by! Baby!” she cried, and would 
- kissed him again had I not recov- 
| myself and stepped forward. I re- 
t that she gave him her first kiss as 
might a boy years younger, partly 
he was so very good to look on, 
tly to embarrass still further the 
ming, embarrassed thing he was. 
| they been maiden and youth there 
d have been no episode more lovely 
nat I re alized, even shocked as I had 
n. But as it was, it was grotesque, a 
et, unspoiled lad like Ambrose, 
ught up like a young girl, and Ade- 
An unconscious Delilah I had 
d her to myself. The wife of a suf- 
ng and crippled man! 
trode forward into the kitchen, the 
iching minister in me awake. But as 
1 let the moment pass when I might 
e obtained Adelina’s friendship and 
| never striven to obtain that of Am- 
the words died in my throat. | 
do nothing but pretend to Am- 
e that [ had not seen. He Was as 
it during his lesson as a girl who 
heard of love for the first time. | 
wed the boy down-stairs and found 
ina in the kitchen. Their eyes met 
ceringly. After he had gone | turned 
\delina. 
7 saw what happened,” I told her. 
‘Yes?’ she answere d, indifferently. 
attitude touched some little nerve 
me; all at once anger flamed up: 
teous wrath rose within me. Among 
r things I told her that at her age 
ought to know better. The things | 
| to her made it impossible for me to 
f any use ever again and quickened 
little flicker of resentment she had 
rished toward me into a flame. 
lhe next few days she watched for the 
and walked down the road with him, 
mply to show me how little weight she 
my words 
suppose there comes in the life of 
ery lad a moment when his emotional 
ture bursts into bloom. It may come 
n the guise of ambition, as it had to me; 
me book he reads may quicken his 
nt powers and change his life for- 
er; it may be that a woman does it, 
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or it may come for no reason at all, just 
as a matter of growth and change, but 
it is sure that the kiss of Adelina changed 
the world for Ambrose. He had seen her 
a hundred times and she had meant 
nothing to him. She kissed and smiled 
upon him and at her touch all the hidden 
places of his being awoke. It was like 
the touch of spring unlocking the frozen 
streams of winter. She must, | think, 
have stood to him for all the things he 
had not had in life and of whose need 
he had not until this moment been 
conscious. Gaiety and friendship she 
must have embodied in her presence, 
and love—all the things toward which 
vouth turns its face as unconsciously as 
a flower rears its head to the sun. 


For a little while Adelina flaunted her 
conquest of the lad in my face. Then, as 
I paid no attention, she stopped, and I 
did not see them together any more 
thought the episode was over. It had 
never seemed to me important, so | 
thought no more about it until one day 
John Cuthbert stopped me on my way 
home from school. Seme strange spir- 
itual frost seemed to have touched him. 
He had aged and blackened and with- 
ered since the week before when I had 
last talked with him about Ambrose. He 
often watched for me and we would ex- 
change a few words. 

He couldn’t make up his mind to tell 
me what he wished. Finally he brought 
it out, almost choking. 

**Ambrose!—he’s over there!’ He 
pointed toward Miller’s. 

“Over there?” I echoed, stupidly. 

“With her’’—he brought it out bit- 
terly—‘‘ with her! A woman who might 
almost ’a’ been his mother—married!”’ 

it was incredible, it was monstrous! 

“My boy, her son!’ It was the voice 
in which David might have lamented for 
Absalom, and vet neither of us thought, 
| am sure, of anything but the spiritual 
aspect of it. It was a spiritual tragedy 
that confronted both of us. Our minds 
had not plunged themselves into any 
farther depths than'that. ‘That this boy, 
so sweet, so fresh, should meet love for 
the first time in such a guise. 

*“And she,” he demanded, his eyes 
flashing with anger and indignation, 
“‘what does she want of him? What 
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makes women do such things? What 
does she want of my Ambrose? I’ve 


never hurt herd And to think it happened 
here, under my eves!” 

I tried to tell him that he was exag- 
gerating things, that all this meant 
nothing, and yet I knew the very incon- 
gruity of it all made it mean something. 
Besides, | had seen what John Cuthbert 
had not seen. 

“He’s been kinder 
like. My God! he’s made me 
his mother when I was courtin’ her 
He stopped, abashed, as if he had ut- 
tered blasphemy. “If he was a 
girl | could keep him at home; if she 
was a man | could tell him if he ever 
looked at my girl again I’d kill him. 
How is it we can do everything for a girl 
and nothing for a boy?” 

He had put his hand on it. Nothing, 
just nothing what he could do. 
Bid Ambrose, almost a grown man, al- 
ready seventeen—the age when men are 
out in the world earning their living, 
married, sometimes, even—to stay at 
home! That was the only thing he 
could do. He malized his own impo- 
tence. 

“It must be my fault,” he groaned. 
*T can’t have looked after him enough. 
I can’t have brought him up right, or 


absent-minded 
think of 


” 


some 


Was 


he wouldn’t have fallen into sin this 
Way. “4 

lo him, as to me, life was simple. Sin 
was sin and to love the wife of of a 


man, however innocent one might be 1 
act, Was sinning. 

It was then that I awoke from my 
long sleep, and it took nothing less than 
my old friend’s anguish to do it. ‘The 
people about me became men and 
women in my 

| off re d to transfer the lessons from 
Miller’s to Cuthbert’s house. This gave 
him a moment of wan comfort. He was 
glad to have the boy go on with his 
learning. 

\s soon as I saw the boy the next day 
I knew that his father must have talked 
to him, for in his face was something 
stern and something tragic. The dream 
part of it was over for Ambrose forever. 
There was something about him as hurt 
as a. girl modesty has been 
wounded. I don’t suppose that Age can 
ever be delicate enough with Youth. It 


eves. 
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is probable that it was only when ly 
heard his father talk that he realized 
that he was in love and that his love 
a sin. Youth is not ready at giving 
names to things. 
Of course he ‘had acquiesced in his 
father’s wishes. For a week he re- 
mained home, somber and_ brooding 
Adelina was unchanged. The matter w 
of little importance to her, anyway. Shy 
had only played with him the way it 
pleases some older women to play wit! 
boys, and as it pleases men to play 
the hearts of young girls. Now she m: 
herself no trouble about it. She did n 
even by a p: issing gl: ince, show that s| 
noticed that Ambrose didn’t come 
the house any more. She waited, 
something in her heart said, “I . 
Nature; | am Love; | am Woman; a: 
there has never been any force stron; 
than this great trinity.” 


At the end of the week the cloud lifted 
from Ambrose. He was as gay as I had 
ever known him to be, and I was su: 
he had seen her. It was probable th 
accident caused their meeting, but | 
knew now that he loved her; he kn 
he was fallen into mortal sin, and, sit 
this was so, he threw everything to th: 


wind. Youth does not mince matte! 
with itself. It sees its every act as som: 
thing irrevocable. It recognizes fi 


gradations. And now Ambrose saw 
himself a creature without the pale, and, 
strangely enough, he did not care. 
Youth and Love and the sudden unfold- 
ing of his own nature were too much for 
him. He had met temptation too young 
—at that fatally early age when th: 
impulses of one’s own nature are strong: 

than any law. 

The next days were hard for 
John Cuthbert and me. I sat impotent 
witness of the tragedy partly of my own 
making. I saw Ambrose winging hi 
way like a bird who has left the nest. 


both 


saw the fathomless reserve grow 'y 
tween father and son. John Cuthbert 
was not a man to storm and rave 


having said his say once, he had done all 
he could. I came one day when Ambro 
In his place I found the 


was not there. 
father. 

*T’m going to her, 
going to her 


* he told me. ‘I’m 
and tell her how it 1 
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re’s terrible things afoot I don't 
ww how it ‘ll end,”’ and for a second 
both looked into the de pths of the 
for the first time. It had not 
irred to me, even as the remotest p 
litv, of things going as far as that. 
You know her—she ain’t all bad, is 
, >? His tone was beseeching. ‘| 
vy they talk, but she never looked to 


| comforted him as best | could—sh 
far from all bad. He left me a littl 
eered, and went without anger to het 
beg for his son. I can imagine that 
terview—Adelina as tranquil as a pool 
midday reflecting the blue sky, and 
. humble and embarrassed, asking for 
p boy as though Adelina had but to 
her hand in her pocket to give him 
k. I met him coming home, raging 
. wounded thing. 
\in’t there any law?” he cried to me. 
\in’t there any law to stop such things? 
God!” he cried, “UVll make my own 
! I'll stop it!” he cried Ove! his 
Ider. “Vl stop it! She sha’n’t have 


’ \delina told me about it when I came 
she was perfectly tranquil 
| told the old man I didn’t know 
hat he wanted,” she said. 
What do you want with the boy, 
lina?’ I asked. She considered a 
nent. 
| don’t know. I like him ‘round. 
kes me.” 
Won’t you give him up?” I asked. 
What for? I don’t hurt him. Boys 
e got to like somebody. That’s what 


old him; then he got angry and | 
i ve in and shut the door.”” She spoke 
te simply. In the world, as she saw 


DOYS had ‘got to like somebody.” 
re was no harm init. I don’t think 
intended any harm even then. She 
| made no plans; she had not thought 
step ahead. She had enjoyed the 
> e of this unspoiled boy, as a flower 

ght enjoy the sun. The idea of “‘sin”’ 
nevel entered her consciousness at all. 
lt seemed to her that every one was 
aking a great deal of fuss about some- 
hing that was very unimportant. 

“If his father can’t make him mind, 

ww can [?” she asked me. 

| saw John Cuthbert every day as I 
went to his house. He was terribly 
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changed. The light of youth had gone 
from his eves forever. He would talk to 
me in. brief, jerky sentences. pome 

times I could see in his darkened heart 
a terrible vision of outraged fatherhood 
All that made life sweet to him was 
crumbling to dust before his eyes and he 
could do nothing to stop it. He saw all 
the treasure of love and unstained pas 
sion which should have been given to a 
young wife, being thrown away. He saw 
his son’s life, which should have been 
fashioned in the image of his sweet 
mother’s, stained and smirched. It un- 
settled his mind, I think, for he seemed 
like an animal maddened with pain. 

Meanwhile, at the farm, Abe Miller 
brooded and gloomed, aware that there 
was something wrong, and yet not know- 
ing what it was; and the watchful 
presence of Ned Bent pervaded every- 
thing. 

[t was late in the fall by this time, and 
one Saturday afternoon | was returning 
from a walk when I saw the big hay- 
wagon loaded with straw, Ned Be nt, 
with the face of a hearse-driver, held the 
reins. On top of the straw sat Adelina; 
she was bareheaded and the sun turned 
the shining coils of her hair to gold. She 
was rosy and looked as young as a girl. 
She was talking to some one in the straw, 
and | made no doubt that the some one 
was Ambrose. I stepped aside with a 
feeling of anger and let the wagon pass. 
So they were getting so impudent about 
it that they would actually ride together 
on the straw to a neighboring farm, with 
Ned Bent driving! 

And here beside me arose a gaunt and 
terrible figure. It was John Cuthbert. 
He stood there in menacing silence, an 
old rifle in his hands. Ned Bent drew 
up his horses, and so we all stood—in a 
breathless moment of suspense. The 
boy had hidden from his father in the 
straw. Adelina sat there, unmoved and 
tranquil as ever, her head thrown back 
with a shade of defiance and a smile on 
her lips. And then in a terrible voice, in 
w hich all his outrag d fatherhood, all the 
love and yearning for his boy, all the 
pent-up hours of his anguish and de- 
spair, John Cuthbert cried: 

“Make him come down! Give up my 
boy!” 

Again there was a pulsating silence. 
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Again it Was broken by that terrible 
voice: 
‘“Ambrose!”” he called 
bros Or 111 shoot!” 
lhe threat awoke some latent devil 
try in the woman’s blood. 
“Come get him!” she called 
drive him home with your gun!” 
The crack of the nfle answered het 
The bullet hit her full in the mouth 
I saw it She swayed a second, and fell 
ba k, ble r ding and de ad, into the straw, 
Ambrose. | 
saw him disentangle himself and put his 
arms about her lifeless body. I had run 
to Cuthbert, and with a sudden impulse 
| flung my 


“Send Am- 


“Come 


across the prone hgure of 


arms about his shoulders. 
Hx ecme d to ¢ rumple altogethe fr, but at 
the touch of my hand he straightened up 
and cried with a loud voice: 

** Before God, | didn't mean to kill 
her! | only wanted to frighten her! 
Be fore God, | didn’t mean to kill her!” 

No one who heard him could have 
doubted him or could have doubted the 
horror in his eyes at his own act. 
noise 
was the rustling of the straw as Ambrose 
moved, felt her heart, and rubbed her 
hands. Then pleadingly, tmploringly, 
Cuthbert spoke again: 

“Ambrose!” he cried. 
know I didn’t mean to! 
didn’t mean to!” 


Lhere was stlence lhe only 


** Ambrose, you 

You know | 
His first cry had been 
a statement to the universe at large, 
clear and distinct. Now he almost 
moaned as he pl aded with his son, but 
the boy was oblivious to everything in 
the world except the dead woman before 
him. 

“Ambrose!” John Cuthbert pleaded. 
** Ambrose, speak to me!” 

hen Ned Bent turned around. “Stop 
whimpering!” he commanded. “Get 
down out o’ here and go to your father! 
It’s you who killed her with your sinful 
trifling—not him. It’s you!’’ 

\s though aware for the first time that 
there were others around, Ambrose 
lifted his head and looked at us with 
dazed eyes 

‘“Ambrose!”’ his father pleaded, ‘‘ Am- 
brose, say you know I didn’t mean it!” 

**Go down to him,” said Ned Bent. 

Now Ambrose’s stricken eves gazed 
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deep into those of his father, and in tho 
few seconds of suspense I think soul 
spoke to soul. | Saw the boy re eves ¢ le 
and a look of dee p pity come into then 
Then he automatically Nx 
Bent’s insistent, ““Go down to him! 
Go down to him!” He slipped down fro; 
the straw and, almost sobbing, thre 
himself into his father’s arms as a chi 
might, saying: 


obe y¢ d 


“Oh, [| know you didn’t mean it! | 
know you didn’t mean it! He’s right! 
Ned’s right. It’smy fault... it 


my fault!” 

It Was as though the tragedy, comil 
as it had, so swift, so blighting, so unes 
pected, had cleared away the shado 
that had lain between them, and in th 
shadow of death they were togethe 
again as they hadn’t been since the con 
ing of Adelina into Ambrose’s life. 

Meantime with ponderous creaking 
and swayings Ned Bent was turning tl 
cart around in the direction of the Mille: 
place and we three walked along besid 
it, a strange funeral progession, all of 1 
feeling in our hearts the guilt of tl 
woman’s death, each in his different wa 

Almost involuntarily [| broke the 
lence at last, asking, “‘What are you go 
ing to do?” of the elder Cuthbert. HH 
looked at me in mild surprise. 

“Why,” he said, “I’m goin’ to gin 
I killed her, didn’t 
I? I didn’t mean to, but I done it!” 

Then suddenly, with a gesture of ter 
tible despair, a gesture that made n 
think of his father, the boy flung himse!l! 
down by the roadside and sobbed wit! 
his head in his hands. 


Oh, I can’t bear it! 
a 


myself up, o’ course! 


[ ( an’t be ‘ 
it 
he difficult tears of a man stream 
down his face and I| thought his griet 
must almost rend the life from his body 
crying all at once for the dead womal 
for whom he had felt passion and tender 
ness, and whom, no doubt, he thought 


he had loved: crying for his father and 
And we two stood 


perhaps for himself. 
beside him and watched him, having n 
word of comfort we could give hi 
while Ned Bent and the dead woma1 
lying in the straw creaked away dow 
the road 
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o> 2 oo Wt EY was pre-eminent 
fi f Jat: man ly a story-teller not a 
SS A MAS mere teller of stories 
is Sg but, in the full artistic 
MS % 
vA Rest and dramatu meaning 
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LON K BN of the term, a. story 
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him most in life was the way in which 
the common character acted and talked 
hat is what he tried to be in telling his 
tories, either on the platform or in pri 

ite And just as his knowledge of com 
mon character made his poems in dia 
lect, art, so it made his story-telling a 
h oh art likewise 

\n important association of Riley's 
life is connected with his story-telling 
His friendship with the humorist ** Bill” 
Nye was part and parcel with it. On 
their reading-tours about the country 
and the fame of Nvye-Riley tours is still 

tradition of the early lecturing period 

the two men let nothing queer ot 

ymical escape them unnoticed hei 
travels were a continual exchange of 
stories and observations, and Riley’s 
best story grew directly out of an expert- 
ence during their journeys. 

This was “The Old Soldier’s Story,” 
which, ‘Sas Riley told it,” said Mark 
lwain, was “the funniest thing | have 
ever listened to.’ It came into being in 
this manner. At each town where they 
gave their readings Riley and Nve were 
met at the railway station by an “enter 
tainment’’ committee which drove them 
about to see the sights, from the county 
jail to the eravevard, all the while re 
galing them with second-hand anec- 
dotes. The local story-teller, with fine 
faith in his mission to entertain genius, 
was always with this committe En- 
tirely oblivious of the fact that he was 
harrowing the feelings of the best two 


[Mr. Eitel, James Whitcomb Riley’s nephew 
ind terary execu r, has been in active servic 

the United States Navy for the past ear as 
Engineering Ensign in Aviatior This has n S 

ited a dela » the I 1 r f the sé s ot 
Riley letters until this time Epi 
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Riley 


‘ and Bill Nye 
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ory-tellers of the time, the man retold 
the old chestnuts and, as Riley said 
“told them all exactly wrong.” 

** He Was SO rood-nature *: said Rile V, 
Wi couldn't 
tell him we had listened to his story a 


‘so blithe and so obliging! 


thousand times before. We sat and 
listened until the beads stood out on 
our foreheads and we grew old and gray 
and bald headed and toothless. One 
day I revolted ‘Nye,’ I said, ‘I’m 
not going to have my vitals wiredrawn 
all afternoon. Let’s stay in our rooms 
and rest for the evening performance.’ 
“Why, vou can’t do that! said Nye 
‘You'll offend the committee.’ Never 
theless, | stayed in my room, and Nye, 
who was of an easier nature, was led 
forth. When he returned, wan and dis 
traught from the long ordeal, | was re 
freshed and in high spirits to guy him 
So | began to tell him the most brazenly 
old, bald, tottering story that I could 
recall | had heard it as a boy from a 
circus clown, and the first eternity only 
knows how ancient it must have been 
before a circus clown would have been 
allowed to use it. I dragged the thing 
out, putting in needless details and 
springing the point too soon, then going 
back and maundering helplessly around, 
just as the elate funny man of the town 
would mistell it.” 

As Riley proceeded N ve began to 
chuckle, then to laugh, and finally, from 
the violence of his laughing, to hold his 
sides. When Riley finished Nye said: 

“Jamesie, that’s the funniest thing 
vou ever did. ‘Tell it to the audience 
just that way to-night.” 

It was some days before Riley in his 
careful and cautious way was ready to 
try the story, but when he gave it to 
the audience the story became one of his 
most notable readings. Mark Twain, 
speaking of the perfection with which 
Riley simulated the old Hoosier’s *‘sim- 
plicity and innocence and sincerity and 
unconsciousness, said, “‘ This is art 
and fine and beautiful, and only a master 
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can compass it.” [he same was true of 
Riley's equally famous reading, ‘ The 
P inut Story,” o1 “Object Lesson,” and 
it was true of the anecdotes Riley told 


when off the platform lhe man was an 
artist, Whether writing a poem or writing 
a letter Ol telling a 

His art as a story-teller lay in his fidel 
ity to character And vet, 


plattorm to 


story 
as he came 
slight, 
hgure in conve ntional eve ning 
clothes, he was everything which the types 
he was to impersonate were not. Witha 
distinguished gesture he lifted the black- 
rimmed glasses from his nose 


upon the read, a 


graceful 


and mut 
mured a few dithdent words of introduc 
tion, which the audience grew hushed to 


catch. Then suddenly he became trans- 
formed in attitude, voice, and mannet 
\ wistful child now seemed to stand 
before you, nervously twisting a foot as 


children do, lisping with dimpled mouth. 
Phat admirable dre 
spicuous shirt-front, was forgotten. It 
though they had vanished, so 
strong was the spe ll of the little Hoosier 
youngster who was telling 1n a half-awed 
manner about “Orphant Annie” and the 
* sobbl uns ” \gain R ile Y appe ared to 
read, now in the character of a blithe and 
sunny old farmer with the squint which 


ss suit, with the con- 


Wa as 


the weather had taught him in his honest 
eyes, and the reticence of the Hoosier in 
the set of his mouth, all so true to the 
life that surely one of nature’s old noble- 
men was talking You could have fan- 
cied he wore gum boots, a hic kory shirt, 
and blu 


In his mouth 


even imagined a straw 
(nd deep out of the old 
farmer's throat was issuing the music of 
the Hoosiet caught by the deli- 
ate ear of a poet. Magic was at work 
what hearers 
cried as he chose r 


jeans, 


rongue 


wonder his laughed ot 
Riley’s famous tours were in the late 
‘eighties, during the days of his readings 
with “Bill?” Nye (he mantle of Arte- 
mus Ward and Josh Billings had just 
then fallen upon Nye, and he was one of 
the best-known humorists of the day, 
better known than Riley. The 
nen in their great differences made 
combination. Nye, perhaps, 
vou laugh more, though he never 
made you weep except from excess of 
laughing. Upon his appearance he re- 
minded one of the cartoons of his lank, 


even 
two 
a happy 
made 
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bald-headed self appearing 
weekly letters to the press. 


with his 
Very likely 


of the barber of 


one recalled his story 
whom Nye inquired, in his’ hurry, 
whether he could cut his hair with his 
collar on. The barber had_ replied, 
“La, Mr. Nye, | could cut your hair with 
your hat on.’’ God, it seems, had, “in 
His providence,” Nye, given his 
“beauty to Mrs. James Brown Potter 
and his hair to the Sutherland sisters.” 
Nye’s humor lay in surprises, in freaks 
of the imagination, not, as with Riley, 
in impersonations. He addressed his 
audience in terms of tenderest conh- 
dence, and when his hearers howled at 
absurdity he stepped back as 
though his feelings had been hurt. Nye’s 
story-telling differed from Riley’s in 
that he was not so interested to make it 
true and human as to make it as ridicu- 
lous, absurd, and outlandish as possible 
‘l am endeavoring in my way, 


said 


some 


pool 
wrote Nye in his characteristic manner, 
“to make folly appear foolish and to 
make men better by speaking disre- 


” 


spectfully of their errors. 

The Nye-Riley entertainment was not 
formal, but furnished with many im- 
promptu observations. Once Nye said 
to the audience: “The entertainment, 
ladies and gentlemen, is of a dual na- 


ture. First | come out and talk until / 
get tired. Then Mr. Riley comes out 
and he talks until you get tired.” 

lhe letters which passed between 


Riley and Nye are characteristic of the 
funny things which the two men intro- 
duced extemporaneously into their pub- 
lic readings. They give no little insight 
into the humorous manner of the two 
story-tellers. 

[he papers mentioned by Nye in the 
following letter to Riley were stacks of 
the New York World containing a Nye- 
Riley article which Amos Walker, the 
manager, planned to distribute in adver- 
tising the entertainment: 

Hupson, Wis 

My Dear JamMes,—Your illiterate and 
obscure note of late date, in which you said 
that Harry New had run between a dog and 
broke its legs, was duly received. Little did 


I ever think that a boy of mine would write 
such a letter. 

I would give a good deal to know why 
Harry New ran between a dog and if so 
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yw much. Your letter such as it is, gave 
great pleasure In some respects but it 1S 


abstruse You did not say where you 
suld go from there 
l got the N. Y. World last eve and have 
been reading it in a low gurgling tone ever 
ce The World is a very good paper. 
When | stop to think that I only have 100 of 
m and how similar they 
nd what a striking fam- 
resembl nce there 1S be- 
een them, | wonder how 
\mos feels with only 400 of 
them to his name 
People who come in and 
e my little shipment of 
Wor in the parlor say 
Oh sir! you are indeed a 
reat reader, are you not?” 
| have nearly completed 


the /ntroduction for our R. 
R. guide [Nye and Riley’s 
Railway Guide| and have 


been working hard at other 
business in the literary line 
Ince | got home | have 

d off two pieces for a 
paper and it pleased the 
editor a 2ood de al | think 
he will print them. There 
ire several merry thought 
nd two laree red bon mots 
in them | he V are disguised 
however, also assumed 

We are all well and my 
family send you their kind 
regards. [hey are very anx- 
ious to see you also for | 
have told them what a 
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plainly read the poem on his knee. 
Riley, who loved to impersonate the 
patronizing “high brows,’ once wrote 
Nye a letter parodying his own labored 
style of composition. Riley began the 
letter with the accompanying drawing 
of himself, beneath which he pasted a 


queer looking cuss you are A CARTOON OF RILEY DRAWN BY HIMSELI 


nd how you have won your 

way up till you are known 

from Castoria, Ohio, to Trombone, Indiana. 
Of course it’s none of my business but I 
vould honestly like to know where you go 

to from her Remember me to Amos and 
rite again soon 


Your Uncte BILL. 


One of Nye’s best Riley stories was an 
account of the poet writing a poem. 
Nye himself could “dash off” his funny 
letters to ‘he press any place, any time, 
even in a crowded and rattling railway 
car. Riley must seek the privacy of his 
chamber at dead o’ night. Here, said 
Nye, he wrote with a pad placed on his 
knee, using the rubber end of his pencil 
chiefly, but ever and anon imprinting a 
line with the point, and bearing down so 
laboriously and painstakingly as he did 
so, that for a week afterward you could 


newspaper clipping with some lines of 
verse quoted from a poem he had by no 
means “dashed off”: 


An exchange says: ‘“‘James Whitcomb 
Riley, unlike Mr. Nye, is a steady, rapid 
writer and composer. It was raining when 
our correspondent asked him to write a 
stanza as a souvenir of the occasion, and he 
quickly wrote the following on the back of 
an envelope: 


“*In this existence, dry and wet 
Will overtake the best of men 
Some little skift 0’ clouds ‘Il shet 
The sun off now and then; 


*** And mebby while you’re wonderin’ who 

You’ ve fool-like lent your umbrell’ to, 
And want it—out ‘Il pop the sun, 

And you'll be glad you hain’t got none!” 
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RILEY ») NYI 

DEAR ¥ FRI Although my time 
is greatly tak t I f literary er 
ments, | trust n | la 
i cheer ord and Kind sn e for the timid 
though dese1 ing, novice in letters that ou 
prove yourself. My first duty, as I count it, 
is tO warn you nott » be di couraged in OUI 
literar rk Imply I iuse you find it 
irksome mpose and 
cannot at d I 
( ntl it t 
race and ease of the si 
ming i I t 
cannot be acc red ida 
is | myself re in the far 
off it t n fa 
ho met the ft I 
il = 1 est epi 
ha ted wou}: 
Do not 1, theretore ye 
for the fadel ire I 
eu of t ¢ hat hich f 
Veal et ist gv r V¢ 
broad and isless) bre 
lL hink uu =6that” eit 
Cicero or Pott t ther 
the first da it of tl 
b Ah, ! thousand 
n ! Lhe panted nd 
tl blowed, and eat tl \ DI 
you ld see thei , " 
ders through the ba f 
their vest, and en tl \ristotle tells 

“their opy wa tt than n t 
villainously damnablk nd ile 

But to busine \\ er is effecting som: 
puarantes that re my EXQuUIsite Day 
ifter day he tears imself trom my ide ind 
goes forth into the b rts of men and 
lumps us in for the lo t possible rate 
we have alre idy cut out for us some ery 
pleasant work. But the ruling passion ts still 
trong with him, for only yesterday he came 
Im to say, vitl l conce tiled ind reverish 


delight, that he | old us te 


town, and immediately imme 
(juide, ( 


vccasionally to knead h 


off into limitless cl 


his Railroad 


oming 
is WhIs 


I di 


> another Ohio 
rsed himself in 
to the surtace 
kers, and Stare 
mubt ver ser 


next time you 


ously if i lil K nin 
meet He na TOWN SO LTa ! o gray! 
\s ever, yours faithfully, 
J. W. RILey 
NY! ro RILEY, IN REPLY 
iby RILEY Your noble ords of en 
lragement re rec d on my return here 
ist evening Y i can neve! know how 't 
makes my poor heart beat again with hope 
to receive h kind words from one who 1: 
able to compose rapidly. Oh sir, could you 
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know how a ne found joy, one that has | 
heretofore been a stranger to this luxuriant 
home, h prung up in my soul like tiny i 
little sprig of jamson weed near the woodshed 
of an kn peror, a 1 re ult of your hopeful ! 
letter 

\h if I could only compose rapidly! But 


las, | cannot doit. I must struggle on and 

ord, erasing it, writing it yet 

rain, and at last, with my life work only 
half performed, roll up n 


ide 


intaloons and w 


Pp across 
the mysterious river! I tell 
it l tough, Jame Be 
mighty touel 
Littl in ul realize 
hat it is to struggle ith a 
thought, grapple with it, 


it on it and grapple yet 
> 
in But vive mie 


hope You bid me despair 
and oh 


{ 1 
1 1 


not. Oh sir, a thous 

irs for your kind words and 

gentle, patronizing ways, 

vhich | have tried in my 

oor weak to illustrate 

But how are you, James? 

| Vant to set ou and oul 

genial manager, to whom | 

vill write tomorrow lo- 

da I’m going to rest a 

THE | little after this letter. I’ve 

Y RILEY been dodging around the 

countr til I’m total 

wreck. Your letter was great I shall pre- 

erve it 
Adieu, kind sir Adieu, 
Birt Nyt 
Riley's nrst re ading with N ve was at 
an entertainment in Indianapolis, in 


February, in which Riley, Eugene 
Field, and Nve appe ared togethet \ 
photographic record of the meeting re- 
article 
watch, which, to the 
delight of the audience, wound as elo- 
quently as an old family alarm-clock. 
Nve introduced Field that evening with 


ISSO, 


produced in a shows 


Field turning the 


pre V1ious 


the remark that he wished to state for 
the benefit of the management that Field 
had requested the audience not to use 


their opera glasses when he, Field, ap- 
pe ared "hOx, said Nve, bis Mi Field is 
naturally dithdent, and since, unlike 
many of us, he is painfully bald, it will 
be appreciated as a delicate compliment if 
the audience will appear not to notice it.” 

Nve invariably saw the funny side of 
adversity, if there was one Riley 
‘the Nye side.”’ In the fall 


any 
called this 
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is planned, Nye was taken ill and com- 
lled to spend the winter South in a 
nely little town in a lonely, 
om in which, as Riley pictured it, the 
ind billowed the carpet 
fat on his back, Nye 
tter to his old comrade, 
aid, he knew “the 
art "'s 


hreless 


From here, 
wrote 


a chirrupy 
when, as Riley 


1] ’ 
ellow Ss h « 


bustin’ 


just 
through his vest 
with suppressed 
and depressed 
blues 


My pEAR RILEY, 
Yours of 22nd 
t came in duce 
ne as letters are 


ne to do even 
der a Democrat 
\dministration I 
ied and read it 
| sat up in bed 
1 held your gentle 


ive in my little, 
hand 

Qh, sir, it 1s in \ 
1 trying to be ill 

hile others may 

n bol in the glad 

nliight and = run 


Is it not sad to find 
that one is gradually getting 
better day by day? Is it not pathetic 
itch a man as he struggles for streneth, 
to be bafled by the press! 
| also received the {narcl containing a 
poetry. I shall never 
rite another poem! People will have to go 
vhere for their poetry hereafter My 
rents are wealthy and they have told me 
er and over again that any time I wanted 
quit writing poetry, | could find a home 
th them. 
[ have refused point blank to appear here 
in the South on the grounds 
it a man ought to try to live up to his 
ealth bulletins as they appear in the papers 
m day to day. Next se ason I hope to have 
perfected a system of signals to be controlled 


nd hop and be gay 
the papers 


i criticism on my 


nd Ise W he re 


by the signal service or weather what not, 
howing at a glance anywhere in the United 
tates just what my condition is. This will 
e cheaper than employing several type- 
iters with the perspiration standing out 
n their brows and thei tongues hanging out 
as they tell Tom, Dick, and Harry that I 
am not so ill as I was 


RILEY 


when their second reading tour 
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My little band of youngster send you 
thei love as also does 20 ily Nve’ name 
for his wife]. Your little orphant Annic panel 





picture stands on the mantel over our | irlor 
grate Keep on vriting and | do so also 
Keep on also drawing off pieces for the 
papers and also improve your penmanshiy 
You should have seen the miserable hand | 


wrote when I began drawing off pieces for 

the papers at your 
age All my im 
provement in pen 
manship I owe to 
this Had I not 
vritten between 
meals and on an 
empty stomach, | 
could not now rite 
o fluently 
substance 


on other 


gaining | 
t! ink, the ugh slow 
ly, and | hope that 
\ daffodils 
bloom again in the 
time | 


itness them trom 


pring may 


the upper side 


Me intime | con- 


tinue to remain 
my dear fiancée 
| vdia | . P used to 


Yours for health, 


BitL Nyt 
| pon recovel 
ing his health Nye made a_profitabk 
engagement with the New York Worla 
to furnish the weekly letters which are 


still remembered among. the 
achievements of newspaper humorists. 


He moved to New York City, 


unIg ue 


W he re he 


wrote to Riley, commenting on “the 
effete East,” and saying, “God grant 


that in pitching my tent in this growing 
town I may not effeter than | 
now am and that my clothes will always 


be come 


continue to be large enough for m« 
In the mean 
were on Nye. 


time Riley’s thoughts 
\s he and Amos Walket 
were strolling about town one day they 
wandered into a kind of old curiosity 
shop. “There,” said Riley, ‘‘ we 
diminutive table resembling one of those 
old-fashioned they set by the 
speaker in a country church or town 
hall. It was made of walnut, you know, 
and had a drawer in it. It 
short and slender, and 
thought how comical Nye would look 


SaW a 


stands 


Was very 


somehow we 
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lecturing beside it. So we bought the 
stand, boxed it up with an old white 
pitcher and cup, and shipped it to th 
World othee 
and a pile of testimonials explaining and 
‘the little mammoth 
lecture stand 5 R ile y's le tter has been 
lost. but Nve’s reply 

the 


With it we sent directions 


endorsing it as 


preserves humor 
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stand | hav 


will follow me and endorse the 


taken 
In closing let me 
fectly 


ope ration 


state that you 
name in whatever co 


are per 
free to use my 
you may choose to carry out 
regards of having it printed and circulate: 
to and fro 
If my picture on your circulars as a user 
and disciple of the bok 


stand you have inaugu 





of the incident pel 

fectly 

Messt rRAWN & 
WALKER, 

Patentees and Providers 
of “Little Mammoth 


Lecture tand.” 


GGENTLEMEN OR SIRS, 
I take pleasure in ac 
knowledging stand 
which arrived pel | ‘ 
at this othce 

Friday, and bee to en- 
close you herewith the 
Godspeed referred to in 
yours of May 24th | 
would send it to you if | 


you! 


express 








7 rated, will assist you 
its promulgation or add 
aught to life's 
charms, you may use it 
among the 


alluring 
even poorer 
I am not afraid 
to endor sea 


classes 
good thing 
whe n | see it and you are 
certainly on the eve of a 
great era, an era of un 
exampled prosperity, ad 


vancement and marked 
progress foi the peopl 
and for a_ horizon. of 
strength and to purify 
the advancement of 

moral atmosphere ot re 
sources that has long 
been kept in the back 








had to get along all next 
week without a geod 
peed, SO proud and 
tickled am | with my 
little stand 
| agree with Mr. Updergraff the well 
known Phrenologist of Argentine, Mo., that 


it far more preferable to the one Night- 
Stand which has had such a run in the West 
At the J// othce it vas regarded as 1 boon, 
and as I took the burlap pants off its little 
legs, there w I ereat othee 
in the boudoir of a 


as a hush in the such 


al one runs up ag inst 
timid old maid 
I can truly 


ge ntl men, that you have 


appealed to a chord in my heart which has 


up to this time been born to blush unseen, 
as a man writes me from Crank’s Landing, 
this state 

I recognize also your thoughtfulness in 


enclosing pitcher and antique drinking-cup, 
for you must have known that | could not 
get Nothing is more 
while in the midst of a 
think of a hard 
r tO pause and S¢ nd 
for the crock which | 


been accustomed to drinking 


one here Or else where 


annoying to me, 
lecture and stri\ 
vord, than to hay 


out to Moline, IIL, 


1g 


ing to 


nav so 10 
from 
Oh, sir, 


you have indeed aroused my whole 


be ing and Inspire d thoughts whi h I did not 
think that | could think | will now write a 
lecture that shall be in harmony with your 


pleasant little stand and wherever I go people 


RILEY 


eround for pe litical pur 
poses and are yet le oking 


toward that goal Witt 
friendship for all and 
malice towal i not who 


this great 
truly say to 
en if | were to 2 no more at 
present and | beg leave to subs ‘ribe myself 
Yours With Respect, 
BiLI 


agree with 
fundamental pring iple 


you both ev 


T 
as i may 


NyYI 


One of Nvye’s most characteristic let 
ters written to a committee on the 


occasion of a dinner 1n honor of Riley: 


Was 


Mrs. M. L. ANpreEws, 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Dear Frienp,—Your kind note of invita 
tion of the 30th ult. is at hand. Looking 
over a lifetime speckled here and there with 
regret, | do not know of anything that over- 
shadows just now the regret that | cannot be 
in Indianapolis to-night. The time is past 
when anybody can attract attention by ad- 
miring James Whitcomb Riley. It is getting 
too general everywhere. But the wild and 
woolly Westerns who began to set a heap by 
him when he had not yet caught the eve of 
the spe aker, now that no geographical or 
isothermal lines—I use the word iscthermal 
be cause It 1S € uphonious and can ce rtainly do 
no harm at this time when we are all 
quainted 


acC- 


I say now that no geographical 
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or isothermal lines pretend to bound his just 
fame, we who knew him early may be seen 
at this moment to swell with pardonable 
pride 
Looking over the career of James Whit- 
mb Riley, and carefully examining the 
dithcult and dangerous route through which 
he has passed, | am amazed that a man who 
knows so little about 
how to get anywhere on 


Nye received a telegram at Kansas City 
informing him that all his three children 
had been taken ill with scarlet fever. 
The second tour w as large ly in the North 
and Middle West. Vhe schedule some- 
times included six “one-night stands” 
a week. By protest, what the humorists 

called ‘‘sacred con- 


certs” on Sund ays 





earth should have got 
there so early. I cannot 
fully understand it yet 
Certainly Mr. Riley 
noves in a mysterious 
ay his wonders to per- 
form. But perhaps the 
most refreshing feature 
of the whole picture is 
the unswerving loyalty 
f a Hoosier to a Hoosier 
poet lhere is an affec- 
tion existing between the 
people of Indiana and 
James Whitcomb Riley 
which might make a 
President feel good to 
participate in—a cordial, 
earnest delight in his suc- 








were entirely omitted. 
hey succeeded 
in completing about 
three-fourths of their 
dates when Riley 
broke down. Riley 
talked very earnestly 
about the hoodoo 
which seemed to pur- 
sue them on their jour- 
neys. hey got into 
towns of the same 
name in adjoining 
states, their trunks 
went north when they 
went south, and more 
serious things threat- 








cess, which would make 


prosperous Empe ror BILI 


gladly swap his bomb- aA 
infested throne for just "the Nye-R 
what Mr. Riley has le ft, 
over and above what he 
re illy nee ds. | have always said a ood deal 
about Mr. Riley, pro and con, but I am not 
yet weary. Much as we have seen of the 
world together, the years only solidify my 
regard for him. Often, as I have steered him 
to and from trains and hotels, or counted out 
his linen for the laundry, or tucked him into 
is little bed at night and heard him say his 
prayers, I still welcome him and rejoice at 
his coming to my home with ever-increasing 
joy. If I were to get a telegram to-morrow 
tating that he was coming on to New York, 
and asking me to meet him at Buffalo, | 
ould try to do it | need not add that 
many other things besides my failure to meet 
Mr. Riley add to my regret to-night. ‘The 
association which honors him at this time 1s 
one with almost every member of which | 
am acquainted. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epcar WILson Nye. 

Something should be said of the scope 
of the Nye-Riley tours. They made two 
long tours in the seasons of 1888-89 and 
1889-90. On the first they attempted 
to make some hundred dates in the 
fast and South and then travel to the 
Pacific coast. It ended unfinished when 


ened. 
oat Riley interestingly 
nies described Nye as a 
travelin g compan- 
ion: 


[he quaintness and whimsicality of Mr. 
Nye’s humor was the notable thing about 
him. It was unaccountable upon any par- 
ticular theory. It just seemed natural for 
his mind to work at that gait. He recognize d 
the matter-of-fact view others took of the 
general proposition of life, and sympathized 
with it, but he did so with a native tendency 
to surprise and astound that ordinary state 
of mind and vision. He could say a ridicu- 
lous thing or perpetuate a ridiculous act with 
a face like a Sphinx, knowing full well that 








those who saw or heard would look to his 
face for some confirmation of their suspicion 
that it was time to laugh. They had to make 
up their minds about it unaided by him, 
however, for they never found any trace of 
levity in his countenance. As he would say, 
he did his laughing “elsewhere.” 

One day in winter the train stopped at a 
way station in the West, and we had five 
minutes to wait. Mr. Nye’s roving eve had 
discovered that the plush-leather pillows of 
the sofa in the smoking compartment of the 
car we were riding in were unattached. 
Without a word he picked up the leather 
cylinders and place d one under each arm, 
with the tassels to the front. He was an 
invalid in looks as well as strength, and when 
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he app ired ipon the platform thus equipped 
the astounded nati itched him = with 
ilent, Vinpathetic curosit is Ne trode up 
ind dow1 parent e1Zit t /ppor 
tunity for ttle much-needed exercise he 
rest t id to | | t kee} tron exploding, 
but he was utterly oblivious to the stares and 


comments until he returned to the car. No 





| 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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xplanation is vouchsatfed, and the primi 


tive inhabitants of that town are probably 





till wondering what horrible malady com- 
pelled that invalid to ear those outlandish 
ushions 

\ favorite amusement with hin is the 
reading of imaginary signs at the stations 
when we were traveling When the train 
would stop and that hush would el 
the car, with half the people wondering who 


I 

their fellow passengers wert and the other 
half viewing the little grocery on the one 
side, or the station, restaurant, or bill-board 
on the other, Mr. Nye suld break forth and 


begin to read the bill board aloud , sod i- 


water, crackers—highest prices paid for hides 


solferino whiskers stole up to him and 
wild bleat shot this remark into Riley’s ear: 

‘Is this Mr. Riley? 
he poet offered him the other ear, at the 
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and tallow—also ice-cream, golden yrup,ar 
ithers.”” Lhe passengers across the ai 
would perk their ears, then rise and con 
craning their necks, to find the words he wv 
reading from the bill-board, or finally son 


fellow vould come up to the eat 
ire that he could not find where it sai 
In a quiet way this would tickle N 
be yond Mcasure AV 
down in the deep: of | 

: 1 sad-pathetic spirit 


| His conferences wit 
the train boys have ofte 
nearly PIVEN me CONnVU 
sion When the bo 
handed him ! book N 
would isk vith great il 
terest what it was abou 
and listen patiently t 
all the boy knew of it 
conte lit Let's ee it. 
and he would open th 
book and read aloud, in 
MoOonotonous singsong, 
lot ot purest nonsense 
drawn from his imagin 
tion It is done 
seriously that the boy’ 
eves vould begin to h in 


out as the reading went 
on. Finally Nye would 
shut the book up witl 

nap, losing the place, 
and ! ind it back to the 
boy with a puzzled air, 
a it he did not under 
tand h the young 
man had lied 0 about 
its contents We could 


find that boy for an hour 

afterwards searching 

“ diligently the pages Of 

| that book to find where 
that stuff was printed. 


One of Nye’s best 
stories was of an actual 
incident: 


(Once on the tate fall grounds at Indian- 


] 1 I 
in elderly Hoosier came up to our 


lage4r and s ud: 
gf xcuse me, but ain't that little be nch-leg 


over there the Hoosier poet?” 


Yes,” says Mr. Walker, “but he can’t 


much of anything in one ear, and th 


other 1s plumb gone. On that side he hasn’t 


is own loudest thoughts for years. If 
] 


speak to him, you must let Out your 


the man with the copperas hair and 
na 
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looking at him with large, blue, 


time 
ering, childlike eves People stepped 
ut of range to give the man with the 

hance, and he repeated the query in 


that shook the blue ribbon of the larg: 


eray Rosa Bonheur stallion across the 
Is this Mr. Riley?” 


t said softly, as he squirmed upa 
I can’t hear what ye say.” 


pout three hundred peopl were now 
nd there, waiting to see what would hap- 
ind the man with the pounding ma- 


for telling how much a blow a poor 
| farmer can strike while resting at a fair, 
t taken in ten cents for over iialf an 


Kinally the Hoosier break 
uugh Riley’s profound solitude and make 
hear and admit who he was. Then the 
rised and delighted man shot into Riley’s 

1 and aching ear 
ver father!” 


man iged to 


said Riley, “so did _ and 


Much of Riley’s discourse with Nye 
juimsically carried on in dialect. A 
teristic letter follows 


Dear Nye,—// "ais hardly the name 
hat I’ve been doin’ since 
back in the dark-complected ages 

titen and again,” as a de ar old teac het in 


leyon &c youth would put it, were he 


| last Wrote 


dece ised, 


ng since “Often and again 
| minded how TJemt d it’’—which, 
t way, again reminds me how fuget 


IK¢ lempus does! kor a long time 


tes have been keepin’ the flies off of 


uurs Truly,” as I heard a comical fellet 


it in Illinois the other day—at Pa : 
ink it was—no, not Paxton, either—it 
at Ouarga—ves, there’s where it wa 


, Quarga, Illinois,—and I just thought 
I vould! Same fellow, School Superin- 


lent told me afterward, that used to 
fF such funny items for the papers, 

correspondence from there, called 
gets From Quarga,”’ got up such 


and the 
He didn’t 
whose corns he stepped on! 
| koned ef the coat ft ’em, they could 1? 
Got up that sorty on old Bently, you 
ind—o’ while he didn’t 

he’d ring in, once in a while, about 
**a diciple of Isaac Walton,” 


pers on the boys, you know 
too! Dog-gondest fellow! 


mu¢ h 


course, LPiVe 


name, 


I hero bein’ 


\ uu know and ever’ body "course knowed he 
a-drivin’ at old Bently—er “Old Ten- 
times,” as the fellers mostly called him. And 


ry, you know:—Snake, you 
ketched swallerin’ a 
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that big Snake St 
know, he 


¢ laime d they 
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a vearlin’ calf—Called it “ // S 


you know, in his yarn—and—Well!—no uss 
to try to tell er de cribs 1? / like him It 
tuck Aim to do that! Only wisht we could git 


him started one’t! He’d be a character fet 

to jest sometime and then set down 
and write up—jest set down and write up, 
like you could. Ameriky, pass the pruens to 
Professor Whitcomb,—brother Whitcomb, 


have some fruit, and he’p him to some more 


dried beef—and_ p’serves—and corn—and 
float—and dump that other fried egg in his 
plate there. Reckon the man can put up, 
for one meal, with what we have to live on 


all the time!” I’ll never be perpetually 
happy till you’re in constant sight—that’ 
what! I need you every our, and so want to 
merge personalities for all time. Your work’s 


all good—and grows steadily Sure Best 
regards and all gratitude to you and yours 
JAMESIE. 

One of the notable dates of the Nvye- 

Riley combinations was in_ Boston. 


Mark Twain came from New York City 
to hear these “‘twins of genius.”’ Mayor 
Pond, manager of the two big tours, met 
him in the lobby of the Parker House, 
not long before the entertainment, and 
persuaded him to introduce Nye and 
Riley that evening. When Mark Twain, 
all unexpectedly, conducted Nye and 
Riley to the platform, the demonstra- 
tion took on more the form of a Western 
political convention than a Boston lect 
ure. The audience rose to its feet in a 
body, men and women shouted, hand- 
kerchiefs fluttered, and the organist 


opened every forte key in the organ 
For minutes the ovation lasted, and 
when silence was at last restored, it was 
as impressive, Mark Twain observed 


afterward, as the preceding noise had 
been. He presented the Nye-Riley pau 
as the Twins. “I these 
orphans a great many years ago,” he 
“when Mr. Barnum had them and 
they fresh from Siam. The 
ligature was their best hold then, but 
literature became their best hold later, 
when one of them committed an indis 
cretion and they had to cut the old bond 
to accommodate the she riff.”’ He con 
tinued this whimsy into its various ram! 
fications at the expense of Nye and 
Riley, who stood trying to face the audi 
ence, as Nye said later, “with a cold 
forbidding look such as Nap leon wore 
at St. Helena.”’ With the observation 


Siamese Saw 
said, 


were just 
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that ‘as he is a little lame, I am going to 
you to allow him to speak ina low 
Mark Twain introduced Nye, 
who rejoined: 


—— 
aSk 


voice, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—l am allowed 
now to speak in a low, familiar tone of voice 
under the arrangement just made. I| cannot 


} , 
do so, howe ve 


r, without saying that, although 
1 ha been introduced by this venerable 
fraud, I fully appreciate the fact thae I, 


been 
oldest and the toughest 


young and tender, have 
introduced by th 


though very 


and the best and spiciest of American humor- 
ists, a man whose name is not only a house- 
hold word in America, but also in the Old 
World, and I forgive him for all of the mean 
things which he has said, becausé I know 
that he 1s not really so mean as he appears to 
be fhe more you know Mark Twain, the 
more you associate with him, the more you 
are compelled to like him, because he really 


inten ls to do right; and some day when his 
hair is all gone there will be under that shock 
ot gray a large two dollar halo, I think. He 
is really a better man than he looks to be, 
better than he appears; and both Mr. Riley 
and | appreciate fully his kindness in coming 
to Boston and breaking the ice for us to-night, 
though he has done it in rather an awkward 
a! mnt mptible way 


\nd so the entertainment ran, spark- 

with the wit of Nye and Mark 
Iwain, and glorihed by the mirth and 
pathos of Riley’s verse. There never 
was such a combination upon the plat- 


form. When the audience had laughed 
itself weary over Nye’s drollery, Riley 
led it into a reminiscent or serious 


m od and stirred it to impressions and 
emotions never to be forgotten when he 
read “The Old Man and Jim” and 
* Little Orphant Annie” and “‘ That Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.” 

Vhe tours resulted in an un- 
usual friendship between Nye and Riley. 
In the following anecdotes and letters 
something of the heart of the man known 


lecture 


to the poet is revealed. Riley often told 
the story of Nye’s ill-fated wedding- 
yourmmey: 


\ perverse fate had denied him and his wife 
that one pleasure which 
usually enjoy if they have 
wedding-journe\ 


married people 
nothing else—a 
It had not been possible 
at first in the days at Laramie because of his 
poverty, and as time went on one cause or 
another deferred the event so long that they 
came to refer to it as to be taken upon the 
marriage of their eldest child, when the two 
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couple s would take the journey together 
last the opportunity presented itself a 

Nye was not well and Calif 
had been prescribed, with the result that 
made a list of engagements westward. 

three children were placed in care of an 
a very reliabl 


¢ iously 


young woman, and Mrs 


was to meet her husband in Kansas ( 
following a lecture tour. When his wife 
on the way the calamity came. It wa 

nounced in a telegram from the niece t 
all of the children had been stricken 

scarlet fever and the house quarantu 
With heroic patience in those hour 
suspense and apprehension and_ suftfe: 
prior to Mrs. Nye’s arrival, Nye busied | 


self in canceling Western dates and in n 
ing preparations for a speedy return. W 
she arrived he broke the painful news t 
and they took the next train east, not kn 
ing whether them little ones would be a 
to greet them upon their return. And v 
they did reach the end of that journey 
suffering, they found the children so ill t 
the arrival of the parents could not be 
nounced to them. With his heart in suffer 
and suspense, Nve wrote long letters to t 
children of the happy and comical times 
and his wife were SU] posedly enjoying Int 
land of sun and Howers 


lhe heroic spirit which Riley admire 
in Nye shows in this letter which N 
wrote during the same illness that pos 
poned the proposed tour 1n I1dS380: 


ASHVILLE, N. C., Feb 

My Dear Ritey,—The rumor to whi 
you referred was too sadly and sorrowfu 
true. | need not tell you how your lett 
was the first streak of day after a long bla 
night, for I have been physically miseral 
for some time and could not with safety ha 
made the journey north even had I know 
in time how near my father was to his end 

It has seemed all at once to make an o 
man of me, for in his presence I was alwa 
a boy. When I went home, the hour w 
never too late for a welcome from him, n 
a wordy welcome, for he said little, but 
would walk and have walked ten mil 
mainly to see the welcome that came alor 
from the heart, a welcome that I will sad 
miss till we meet again. 

Frank was with him through the 
illness and wrote 


bri 


me as best he could in tl 


gray morning that stole in on the heels « 
death. 


For forty years my father and mother ha 
buffeted the billows of poverty or reveled 
the brief sunshine of prosperity, and now on 
is taken and the other left. You can faintl 


picture to yourself, in your sympathet 
poetic heart, how the tall tree lies prone | 
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lemn hush of the forest while the wind 


d tendrils of the ivy reach out blindly 
the rugged boughs that for nearly half a 
tury supported it. I can, even in my 

misery, see that it 1s not like hers. An- 

home has grown about me and little 


ind littl hands break that awful 
that hangs about the old home to-day. 
n now look forward to the trying time 
ywn life when one by one the children 
ye, and then in the unnatural still- 
mv wife or I will fall and the other, 
ever it may be, will stand mute and 
rihed, alone on the lonely site of what was 
our home. 
[ cannot thank ycu enough for your letter. 
l e had a good deal to make m« anything 
Dut gay this winter. I’ve been in fact sick 
for about two months and now, though bet- 
[ am not well by a long way. I get the 
lately and though it 1s not addressed 


you, I feel as I might if you had told 
Harry New or George Hitt that I would like 
to see it and they had sent it. 

Goodbye my dear partner. May your life 
| ; full of joy as it deserves and you will 


you can attend to in that line. 
Ve will se nd our love and hope to hear 
Yours alw ays and ever. 


Birt Nye. 


1] 
nave alt 


\\ 


you soon. 


\s the years passed, Riley’s friendship 
N ve grev steadily deeper. At the 
1es when he visited Nye’s home he was 
Le light to the children. Che \ called 
“Uncle Sidney,” and he put them in 
poems. Upon Riley’s return home 
frer one of these visits Nye wrote in his 
t ridiculous manner to tell Riley how 

h he was missed by all: 


) sir, the house seems very still now, 
the bright and cheery tones of the gram- 
tical and erect relative addressing the 
ppy-voiced children no more echo to and 
vith their merry cackle. The glorious 
Yuletide now coming on apace seems to 


irmur, ©“ Where in thunder is Uncle Sid- 
The dying Year turns painfully on its 
| 


and resting 1ts *“sooms’ on the foot 

rd of the bed seems mutely to wonder 

t is keeping Uncle Sidney. Everywher: 
there is a general demand for you. 


Nye’s friendship for Riley is reflected 
in this droll letter written to comfort the 
poet, ill ina lonely hotel: 

Ms Ms lL. 2I, 1557 

My Di AR JAMESIE,— And so you have 
been sick all this time while I was mildly 

ing you under my breath for not writing 


knew many friends you 
have in this young and growing town. It 
would make you well. I went into a Broad 
way ofhce the other day and heard a pub 
lisher recite “he Hare Lip.” I had never 
heard it and I was pained to hear anybody 
recite one of your poems in the ‘“O-Mother- 
may-I-go-to-school-with- brother-Charles-to- 
day-the-air-is-very-soft-and-cool-do-M other- 


I wish you how 


say-Il-may”’ style, but his admiration was 
mighty sincere and you could see that you 
had reached his large dark-red heart. | wish 


that you and | might give a little show here 
together this winter under favorable auspices. 

I have just come back from Mr. Coney’s 
celebrated Island, where youth and pleasure 
meet and try to forget about the old man. 
I went as a guest of the Brighton and am 
free to say it was a great success. 

Che Brighton IS as good a hotel as | ever 
was to. Lhe cooking 1S done by hired help 
and the front yard extends to Liverpool. | 
went down to the beach times to 
watch the girls in the embrace of the billows. 
If nature had not designed me more 
cially for a litterateur I would have been glad 
if | had been a billow. 

Still even a billow does not have it 
way, for they had to embrace 
people down there that must have made the 
ocean heave. 

When I 
thought 
put in your autograph-album and point to 
with pride, but I see now that it is not that 
kind of a letter. It is low and coarse in its 
tone, and when I have been garnered in at 
last and sit on the right hand of the Throne, 
half to death for fear that the Al- 
mighty will introduce me to the audience and 
ask me to make a few remarks, I hope, 
Jamesie, that you will not produce this letter 
and humiliate me. 

I feel the deepest sympathy for you in your 


S¢ veral 


espe- 


all its 


own some 


started this letter, Jamesie, | 
I would write one that you would 


scared 


S1C kness, for the Lord knows I’ve been 
through it and looked the ceiling out of 
countenance for months at a time, till I got 


so thin that my etruscan legs looked like the 


legs of a camera, but I was sick at home and 
to be sick at hon is not really a calamity 
compared with being sick “‘at Lodgings” as 
we say in Piccadilly. I do not advise you 
to marry, because | don’t kno that it would 
be congenial to your tastes, but if you're 


going to be sick much I would do so without 
A kind wife cool, soft hand 
and a tender, velvet voice and the 
violets about her, and attempt at 
authority, and a her 
severity and above all a deep and undying 
lovalty that defies and disarms death itself, 
will do more to make the king of Terrors 
ashamed of himself than all else besides 


delay. with a 
Oao! ot 
al weak 


gentle apology for 
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Goodbye my dear Jam with the best 
wishe and the assurance that i will alway 
use my influence for you at the throne of 
G 

rours ¢€ I 
BILL. 
Among the many comical stories 


tiley told of his experiences with Nye 


1 


as the history ota book called N q 
R ’s Ratlway G , which gave them 
a broad personal and legal experience 
with publishers. From their first tour in 


a 


1886 their fancy ran not with the idea of 


a comic railway guide for just such poor, 
ill-fated travelei as they themselves 
proved to be, for the man, as they wrote 
in the introduction, ‘“‘“who erroneously 
gets into a car which ts side-tracked and 
swept out and scrubbed b people who 
take in cars to scrub and laundry.” 
““Nve and I,”’ Riley used to say, 
“thought a little book made from our 
readings might erhaps stanch a long 


felt public want. In fact, we grew en 
thu lastic as Our ¢ ves swept the pros; et. 
N ve, in leed thought the re Was money 
mit. | remember that, in his optimism, 
he ot ‘Let us make some money, 


e Gosh, and put it in ou 
It feels bully.” Riley a 


inside pocket 
ays chuckled 
reminiscentiy at this point in the 


story 


t 
] 
l 


“Well, we went to C/ 1g0 to look for 
publisher, and there we found one 
Ketchem & Skinem, who had a sign on 


the door, * Dre p MSS. here.” We dropped 
ours and went away feeling pretty 
p — 

Food 


Riley then told of a long wait during 
which they wondered whether the manu- 
SCrIpt WV ould be accepted; then how glad 
they were to find the book on sale at the 
news-stands, and fnally how they paid 

visit to the publishers to inquire, 
timidly, into the matter of royalties. 
ihe door was locked. Some months 
later, in response to their letters, came 
an invitation to a banquet given by the 
publishers in their honor. Hopefully 
they presented themselves. “As we filed 
in to dinner Nye whispered to me, 
“Think they'll hand us checks with the 
cigars ° Well, Ww hen the cigars were 
passed at length, the publisher at the 
head of the table pushed back his chair, 
put his finger-tips on the cloth, beamed 
on us and said: 


‘Gentlemen and publishers, we ha 
met to do honor to our two tllustric 
humorists to-night in an unusual y 
We appreciate their humor, especia 
that which has made our book sO su 
cessful. And in token of our appreci 
tion we now present to them one h 
dred share S apiece In Our great compan 
\he m! I be lheve that is all!’ 

“It was all. Nye and I hoped 
first for the best, but neither of us s 
cretly could find any market for 
shares, and the company never paid an 
dividends before it went out of busines 

\fter the tours, though they were 1 
longer together, their friendship cor 
tinued vital. One of the strange expe 
ences of Riley’s life illustrates tl 
poetically. 

It was at night; he could not slee; 
and he arose with a feeling that he m 
write—that he must express, in son 
way, the sympathy he felt for he kne 
not whom. In this spirit Riley wrote th 


poem, ** Bereaved.” As was very t 
usual, he set it down quite rapidly, th 
entire composition requiring less th: 
half an hour \ few days afterwa 


came the news that a child of Nye’s w 
dead. Riley at once addre ssed the poen 
to the bereaved parents, feeling that h 
understood what had prompted him 
write it: 


Fain would [ be of service—say someti 


Between the tears, that would be comforting, 


But ah! so sadder than yourselves am I, 
Who ha e no child to die. 


Nye’s death came in 1596. The los: 
was a blow to Riley, felt as deeply as the 
severance of any friendship of his lift 
\t the time he wrote for the press: 

Truly we shall not look on his like again, 
though there lingers no memory of him but 
is most cheering and inspiring— no grievin 
or regretting but is wholly selfish. 


There was one thing Riley still coul 
do for his friend. Nye’s Guest at t/ 

Ludlow, a book as good as his comi 
histories, was in the hands of the pub- 
lisher. Riley toiled over the proofs day 
by day with an ever-increasing sense ot 
his loss. Then came a sonnet from his 
pen containing these words: 


Such silence—after such glad merriment! 


























“Contact” 


’ 2 HI N the question « f ¢he 





r 
Y Cr~ — Ta ruthless submarine 
NJ 1x An campaign” was put to 
: the world by Germany 
. Rees in the opening months 
eee of 1917 there was at 
. ASS frst no answer, and the 
Weeks followed. By and by the 
KS grew not so black, becaus« the 
id was beginning to find answers. 

1 as the months moved on, more and 
answers were found—answers flung 

to the U-boats from the whirring 

and up from the broken waters; 


| 


rs dragge 1 from the sterns of old 

] ] ] 
rusted trawiers, answers dropped 
from the taffrails of 


and patrols and de- 


ind black cans 
Its and ch ers 


ng like a cloud round the 


vers sweep vy 
ts of Europe; answers carried into 
teeth of a wind of steel at Zeebrugge 
Ostend. 

Rut of all the ar to the 
te, the convoy was thecompelling and 

\nd the heart 


“contact. 


vers given 
oritative answer. 
meat of the convoy 1s 
at the making of more 
a few contacts, and they are not 
ents one is apt to forget. From the 

eck of a crowded troopship I have seen 
the destroyers wheeling out of nowhere, 
iftly, silently, dropping down from 
ery quarter of an iron sky-line like 
ll} gray snowbirds, to swoop along 
the cheering flanks. Or standing on the 
bridge of one of those same destroyers, 
| have seen the foodships coming over 
the horizon in the d a wide-flung 


have stood by 


dqaawn, 
line of ships like an army advancing 
ipon us under a red banner of smoke. 
| have seen ships growing like ghosts in 
the midnight, lines and columns of 
mysterious, great steel ships towering 
vainst the stars beyond our rails where 

moment ago no ships were. 

And I remember another, a most im- 
possible contact, made with a most im- 
patient man, on a morning full of snow- 


white rainbows. 


DANIEL STEELE 


It was a brilliant day, as brilliant as a 
morning on the tablelands of Colorado, 
coming France. 
Yesterday we had arrived there, de- 
from the American flotilla, 
herding home the queerest, the ragged 
est, and merchant 
that the world of water (perhaps) 
ever seen. And to-day we were steam 
ing out of the harbor’s gullet again, « 
rather pouring out of it at any numbe: 
of revolutions per minute, to have deal- 
ings with this most impatient man 

fwenty-three hours ahead of sched- 
ule—”’ the 

\nd stil] he was not content. 

One could picture him out there in th: 
bald immensity of the sea, Somethin; 
Somebody, D. S. O., R. N. R., shaking 


his head and putting his shoulders down, 


and Wwe out ot 


were 
troyers 


" 
tne slowest convoy 


1 
nas 


ale of him ran 


“driving her home” through the last 
five hundred of the long thousands of 


miles out of Sydney and Calcutta and 
the China coast. One had a vision of 
the stokers sweating in the bellies of the 
big seemed to heat the 
things they had to say in their dungeons 
about that self-willed, headlong old fel- 
low tramping the top-side of the flag- 
ship along the line. 

“Thirty - one hours ahead of sched- 
ule—”’ 

By day and by night the tale of his 
impetuous career filtered through the 
electric network of the sky, through 
admiralties and admuralties, com- 
manders-in-chief and lesser commanders, 
all the way down to us, resting over for 
a bit of breath and oil and potatoes at 
somebody else’s port. 

‘Thirty - three hours ahead of sched- 
ule—”’ 

The Executive began to do things 
The Navigator said, ‘‘ He’s got the smell 
of the beach in his nose, that ‘ Limey 


sailor-man,” and retired into the chart 


steamers, one 


| 
1e€sser 


house with a pencil. The Owner got up 
and put on his old pants and his wind 
proof shirt, and, climbing to the bridge, 
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began to talk with all the flags and 
blinkers his quartermaster had. And 
after that we came rolling out of France 
to try conclusions with this Flying Brit- 
ishman; to guide, counsel, and defend 
him; to make his path, not straight, but 
by a good sight yet more devious; and 
in general to weigh him down and hold 
him up and drag him back till the ways 
of the Admiralty might make themselves 
manifest. 

Even if it was not at all the day or- 
dained, it was a fine, bright, crystal one. 
‘The headlands hung over us for a mo- 
ment, raw cliffs breaking down under a 
burden of green. Lighthouses gave 
back the sun like snow, and the sun ran 
over the colored sails of sloops creeping 
home from fishing-banks where very 
queer fish indeed have come to school, 


and over the grimy “‘dazzle-paint” of 


coastwise Frenchmen straggling to the 
northward under the tutelage of tor- 
pedo-boats quite as French and quite 
as grimy. And away above our heads it 
ran with a soft luminosity over the ghost 
of a tiny something in the blue, like the 
wraith of a cigar Ww rapped smoothly in 
a phantom of silver foil—a_ patrolling 
“Blimp” bound southward on a lofty 
highroad of the sky. 

All of them went away. The coast 
crept down to lie on the world’s rim, a 
faint, blue bastion of cloud, and the 
ocean took us up. An incredible peace 
lay ovel the water. The destroyers, 
formed in order of cruising now, kept 
column and station as sweetly as a bat- 
talion on parade, swimming onward 
over the sky-colored sea. 

They run low, these boats, like hounds 
on ascent. W atching them even in the 
broad white light of day, one has a sense 
of stealth, of something secret and swift 
and bladelike, “‘ at sight and gone again s 
In the “ they leave no stain. Being so 


lean ot body their wakes ire hardly 
more than pale, taut threads stretched 
back across the water. hey seem to 
make no effort, exert no power; their 


progress is unstrained, unhurried, 


most lazy. Only the race of foam along 
their mottled flanks and the seas break- 
ing over their bows at ordered inter- 
vals, to drown them, decks and houses 
and guns and all, in glittering drifts 
of foam, hint at the hungry pace they 


are holding, hour after hour, all d 
long. 

It was a fine sight, a brave sight, b 
somehow, all of a sudden, quite meanin, 
less. Why were we here, where were 
going, and what was it all about? ©; 
has that feeling sometimes in weath¢ 
like this, when the simple fact of an 
enemy becomes incredible. It 1s easie: 
to believe in him at night, especiall 
when the radio begins to chatter, dottir 
and dashing its tragic gossip of shi 
going down just here and just there bi 
yond the dark. It is easier to conjure 
him up in heavy weather, when huge, 
dark, misty shapes drive down the wind 
and the broken water is full of th 
shadows of things. It is easier in a fog 
But with the whole blue sky above on 
and the whole blue sea spreading away 
like a dancing floor, and a pretty wind 
blowing and everything right, the old 
habit of one’s mind will come back again 
and the ocean is the open road. 

I mentioned this to the Assistant 
Navigator. We were leaning on the rail 
of the bridge, looking down along the 
deck, like an iron sidewalk stretching 
away in perspective to what seemed a 
great distance, rolling lazily between its 
snowy borders of foam, cluttered with 
all manner of funnels and ventilators, 
torpedo-tubes and potato-bins, a lift 
line and a blacksmith’s shop and an 
extremely seasick steward. Men picked 
their way along this iron causeway, rat 
ings and petty officers, all in their dingy 
sea-rigs, and all on this fine day trussed 
up in their wadded life-belts. On the 
bridge behind us four bundled figures at 
as many corners stared out steadily at 
as many quarters of the shining water. 
Over our heads there were other watch 
ers leveling binoculars in the crow’s-nest, 
and still others aft. Under our feet, on 
the chart-room deck, the gun crews 
waited hour after hour, as they had 
waited watch by watch, week by week, 
for the sound of a certain gong. 

I heard that gong once, and I shail 
not soon forget the sound of it, nor the 
sudden tumult of footfalls ringing o1 
hollow decks, the flicker of blue and gray 
and white pelting across the bright 


rectangle beyond the wardroom door, 
the ponderous swing of a painted gun, 
torpedo-tubes wheeling outboard like 


~ 
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rry reapers with men leaning in the 
idles, the rising wail of the fans, the 
tle and cough of speaking-tube 

( reported, station Dy station, up t 


vaiting bridge. But that was weeks 


ind nothing came of it; to-day \ 
day God Was 1n His heavy n 
all v Ss right itl the world. 
| said to the Assistant Navigator: 
here aren’t any, you know. Not 
lly.” 
‘*How’s that?” 
U-b : 
ti We 1 tall, blond, good-looking 
oO’ with a work: e€, Se€a-wise head 
d a large importing business back in 
Philadelphia 
‘We crossed the Course of one,” he 
id, “‘about an hour ago. There are 
either two or three working up the bay, 


newhere abreast of Bordeaux. Three 
ones are Com 
lreland, and ons is reported early this 
rning off the Scillys, damaged and 
making for home.” 
“Yes,” I said. ‘Oh ves.” 
He put his other elbow on the rail. 
“T know what you mean, though. 
\ 1 better than you do. I’ ve been out 
here for—well, a good many months, at 


about all the while, bringing in con- 


voys of all sorts in all sorts of weather, 
fair and foul ind | haven’t had a peek 
{ 1, + \) ] 
t one of tne! not yet. nad some- 
mes, aS you s oa 
The voice-tube from the crow’s-nest 


r¢ 
as coughing. | 


took it up, and a quartermaste! passed 
iton: “Life-boat bottom up on the port 


he lookouts behind us 


side, sir. Coming abreast, sir, close 


” 


iboard 


\ gull was sitting on the keel 

“But that sort of thing, now,” said 
the Assistant Navigator, inclining his 
head. 

“Yes,” I had to admit. 

Some time later we passed through a 


held of wreckage, broken boxes, bales of 


water-logged stuffs, half a chair, half a 

it, a stove-in oil-cask scrawling an 
iridescent will and testament across the 
waters. But not all of these homely and 
disastrous relics could tell the tale of the 
murdered ship so poignantly as had that 
lonely life-boat an hour ago, with the 
little lace of wavelets playing around 
the dead garboards and the drowned 


i OUT OVe:! the t yp of 


planks blurring off and down into the 
green, and that pale creature resting on 
the keel and gazing at us, as we towered 
past, with unmoved, incurious eyes 
Weather came on with the dusk. We 
did without a sunset that evening; night 
ran over us, black and thick, and the 
sea picked up with an amazing speed. 


Standing on, plunging and beaten, all 
1 ‘ ] + 

the rest of the squadron lost to sight in 
the welter, we took what came. And 


what came was gray-white in the dus! 
heavy and staggering and full of thun 


It must be remembered that a de 

ver 1s not built for comfort in a sea 
ght 

way. She is built sharp and long like a 


pencil, or like a knife-blade standing on 


edge. Any boat whose beam 1s less than 
a tenth of her water-line length is bound 
to roll, and a destroyer is like that, and 
a destroyer rolls. And having the sea 
well forward of the beam that night, we 
also pitched. And it Was wet. I: ven on 
the bridge, two decks up, glassed in for- 
ward and roofed with a canvas awning, 
even there it was very wet. 

The bridge of a destroyer, it may be 


said in passing, is neither so elaborate 


nor so large as the bridge of a battle 
ship. To-night in the gathering dark 
ness it was like a little balcony hung out 


to toss on the black bosom of a gale, a 


yslace of silence hemmed in by storm. 
} 
i he he ads and shoul | 


ers showed dimly in silhouette on thi 


ers of the watch 


strip between weather-cloth and awn 
ing, motfonless, wordless, some of them, 
some of them pacing back and forth ove 
the streaming deck. One knew them as 
much by touch as by sight. . . . There 
was the office of the deck, Lieutenant 
Z., one generation out of Rome, enthusi- 
ast in geared turbines, hermaphrodite 
banjoes, and the Krench language, i 
thoroughgoing navy man, and a most 
likable companion ‘‘on_ the 
There was Ensign G., just out of the 
Academy, ambitious, respectful, a little 
self - conscious, perhaps, in the presence 
of the ship, and at the moment mor 
than a little ill. And there was a chief 
quartermaster, boyish and grave, a 
chief gunner’s mate with a face for 
weather, a boatswain’s mate or so, four 
seamen in the watch-stations, and in the 
center of the stage the helmsman, sway- 


beac hag 
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ing to the buck and roll of the deck, his 
muffled torso dimly mutilated by th 
shadow of the wheel where the little yvel- 
low eye of the compass-light looked 
through at him. 


And there were others, too. They 


came and went mysteriously, bringers of 


reports, shadowy reliefs, shades bearing 
endless bits of paper from the radio- 
room to be held for a brief instant under 
the binnacle’s glow. 

And there were yet others. Groping 
about, | came upon a figure in rough 
clothes sitting on the flag-locker, out of 
the way. The Owner was ‘‘taking the 
air.” | had heard a great deal about 
Commander S. before | knew him. Since 
coming aboard I had heard a great deal 
more from his own officers, and it was 
all in the same strain. He is the kind of 
man who will make a navy. In phys- 
ical appearance he is not cut, let us say, 
fora mythical hero. He is rather a short 
man, with a brownish face, a_ baldish 
head, calm, blue-gray eyes, and a 
thoughtful, slow, good-natured voice. 
He never “‘rows.”’ He never scowls. He 
never indulges in what the English call 
“orousing.” He is never visibly racked 
by the agony of decision. He 1s one of 
those ideal commanders of men whose 
subordinates always seem to be doing 
the whole thing and doing the whole 
thing mysteriously well. 

He uses homely curse-words. He used 
It was his last trip in this de- 
When we returned to base he 
was to be detached and sent home with 
a nucleus crew to bring out another boat, 
And ever since 
he had led his squadron out, a week o1 
SO ago, he had be en mu h on deck, prow |- 
ing about the rails with a certain alert 


one now, 


strovyver. 


a newer and a larger one. 


and wistful light in his eye. 

“Dagegone it!’ said he, out of the 
blank. We were leaning over the rail, 
staring down at nothing in particular. 
*Daggone it!” said he. ‘I'd like to get 
one this trip.” 

**Maybe you will,” said I. 

“Maybe.” 

\ tongue of spray licked over the 
search-light platform from the weather 
side. We rubbed it out of our eyes. 
After a moment the captain went on. 

**A man doesn’t like to go back—well 

empty-handed.” 
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* Empty-handed ?” 

*You know what I mean.” 

“You mean that you haven’t ‘got 
a submarine.” 

‘| haven’t seen one.” 

“There aren’t so many of them t 
see or to get as there used to be, al 
the re rr 

‘Partly that. And then they don’t 
work in the same way. You don’t catc! 
They don’t 
In this cor 


them on the surface now. 
stand up like they used to. 
voy game, now—” 

“TL understand, Captain. You’ve bee: 
in this convoy game for a long whilk 
and you’ve brought in a power of ship 
first and last.” 

"8; a good many.” 

“And out of them all you haven’t lost 
one not a single ton?” 

“Not in convoy. No, that’s right.” 

“And there aren’t so many subma 
rines, somehow, and they don’t stand up 
as they used to. And France has 7 
been ‘bled white.’ England has not been 
‘starved into submission within six 
months.’ The American army, which 
couldn’t possibly get across, has got 
across.” 

“Oh ves. We do that, all right. W< 
do bring them in, somehow.” 

I refrained from making the obviou 
comment. After a moment I[ heard him 
Say: 

But it do 
to tell “4 

It seemed to me to make a deal of 
story to tell. Clambering down to the 
main deck, by and by (on ladders which 
seemed, for the moment, to have gon 
[ stood in the lee 
of the forecastle-head with the life-lin« 
tucked under my arm. We were running 
blind, black overhead, black as the pit 
underfoot. 
of life, no sound beyond the rush of the 
seas and the wailing snore of the blowers. 
The visible ship ran only a few yards 
away be fore the night blotted it out. \ 
profound sense of loneliness came down, 
a feeling of isolation and helplessness in 
the presence of wind and water and steel. 

It seemed impossible, for the moment, 
to remember that the superstructure 
towering over my head was alive with 
watching men; that behind my back, 
beyond a thin bulkhead of iron, the 


n’t make much of a stor 


out of the it senses), 


Nowh«e re Was there any sign’® 


—— 
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rdroom lay in a bath of light, with 
tt chairs lashed to the table legs, and 
ensign slee ping ina sling on the stat 
ird transom, dreaming of ** June 
Week,” perhaps, at the Academy. 
It was hard to realize that the whole 
embling, hollow fabric beneath the 
wt soles was a blaze of light, once 
ne had penetrated that immaculate 
ell of blackness me ss-decks going 
down and down in the sharp bows, 
boys from my town and your town 
leep in their hammocks with thei 
arms crooked ovel their eves; and the 
deep fire-rooms, where the men watching 
the dials and the air-pressures and the 
white-hot sprays moved in a very com- 
pany of their own images, cast back from 
oil-hlmed metal; and the engine-rooms, 


other men in other rocking caverns of 


ght, keeping watch and ward over the 
huge thrust of the turbines, the whining 
dynamos, the condensers, pumps, cups, 
sauges, dials, gongs. And all of them, 
through all the bright core of that black 
shell, sleeping and waking and watching 
and carrying on with the single purpose 
and the one end. 

Out in the ocean night, it was still the 
same. Away under the black wind to 
the right of us, away to the left, here and 
there on quarter and beam, still other 

rk shells were rushing through the 
night, silent each of them, save for the 
pound of the seas and the long overtone 
if the blowers, blind, save for the one 
little hooded gleam shining out from the 
compass’s face, keeping their invisible 
stations mile after mile, hour after hour, 
by some kind of a sixth sense of seaman- 
ship which would have seemed a miracle 

the old days. And all to the one end 
that the course might be laid down 
straight and the spec d told off true, that 
1 certain hour on a certain day, in a 
titude and longitude appointed, the 
foodships or the troopships should not 
fail to find the escort, in sun or gale or 
fog, waiting to fetch them in. 

Yes, it seemed to me that it made a 
tory to tell, and a story that has not 
been toldenough. The British have spok- 
en habitually of their navy as “the Silent 
Navy” or “the Fleet in the Mists.” 
If that is true for them, it is tenfold 
truer for us. If they got very little news 


in the papers, at least they did have their 
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men home now and then to tell the un- 
written tale; one saw the broad caps 
and the stripes of the Three Victortes in 
the streets of all the towns, and if there 
was but one other traveler in the railway 
compartment, he was an officer of the 
R. N. R. 

But when our navy men embarked for 
overseas, they went out into a silence and 
a mist which were to last “‘for the dura- 
tion.” They went out, a great part 
of them, from ofhces and mills, gang- 
plows and herdsman’s saddles; in train- 
ing-barracks they licked into shape as 
fast as they could with luck and the grace 
of God and ninety-nine parts of common 
sense; on the ships they bungled things 
at first, fouled lines and drove the pitiful 
handful of veteran officers to the brink 
of distraction. But, bungling and foul- 
ing and grumbling and laughing and 
driven to the brink of distraction, they 
did somehow manage to “pull it off”; 
to get thei squadrons to sea in any kind 
of weather, to make their contacts with 
an invariable and miraculous precision, 
and, running dark on the flanks of blind 
convoys, to bring the troops and the 
guns and food to harbor in a way which 
no navy on water has ever excelled. 


It was at night, going on toward 
twelve. For a great many hours we had 
been groping through a fog; it lay now 
like a smothering blanket on the sleeping 
sea. 

In the wardroom three or four of us 
were “standing by,” with the help of 
coffee and sandwiches. The talk had 
got around to submarines (German 
ones) and their commanders. ‘The cir- 
cumstance which had brought this sub- 
ject before us was this. We had all been 
reading a story that afternoon and eve- 
ning, a serial of adventure whose suc- 
cessive instalments came to us on the 
bridge, in the chart-room, the ward- 
room, wherever the radio messenget 
chanced to find us—chapters scrawled on 
bits of paper, worded briefly, as they had 
come out of code: 


“From Trawler ‘So-and-so’ to C. in C 
one six four five B.S. T. 

“Submarine damaged and unable to 
submerge. This north, that west, cour 
Something or Other true } 
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**From C. in C. to U.S. S. ‘Umpte en,’ 
one six fi seven B.S. T. 
‘Submarine on surface in this north, 
that west, *So-and-so’ in pursuit, standing 


Somethi ne or Other true Proce a all 
speed.” 
on r , ; ’ 
“From U. S. S. ‘Umpteen’ to C. 


in C 43 

So they ran, fragments of swift 
drama playing itself out on another sea, 
whispers picked out of the vast web of 
whispers weaving the zone. At dinner- 
time we had U.S. S. “‘ Umpteen” winging 
an ethereal question to “So gooey 


“What is your present course | 1 bear- 
17 , Be fore the cheese was Pes with, 
** So- * had * ntact with sub- 


mari) ” all to regain it and lose it 
still again with the lighted pipes. Mys- 
tery crosse d the far-off stage in the per- 
on of one H. M.S. “ Anonymous.” The 
role of H. M. S. “Anonymous” was 
never made quite clear. The whole 
action began to grow dim, lapsing into 
longer and longer silences. ‘There came 
one line out of the gathering shadows: 


“From C.in C. to U.S. S. “Umpteen’ 
Return to base.” 


It had the ring of a swan-song. 

“Oh, I bet he’s sore!’ the Executive 
promised us. “You a Smith. Well, 
that’s Smith in the ‘ Um ptee n. And he 
needs a nice ‘sub.’ right now to hang on 
the wall. And just when it’s all fixed 
fine, Mr. Sub. on top of the water, Mr. 
Trawler baying on the trail, and Mr. 
Destroyer pounding up the line four 
hundred knots an hour, bristling all over 
with guns and tubes and bombs and 
Smith—why, just then something hap- 
pens——maybe the night or a piece of fog. 

Oh, they’ll do it sometimes.” The 
little New York Irishman leaned as far 
back as his chair-lashing would let him 
and shook his head. “Just when you 
think you’ve got them dead to rights, 
why, sometimes—you haven't.” 

But we were not through with that 
drama yet. The plot was to turn yet 
one more corner. Long after sunset one 
lone, last cry crept through the dusky 
heavens, our old friend trawler ‘* So-and- 
so”’ resurrected, most amazingly resur- 
rected, and calling for help. 
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“Have expended all depth charges. . 
° r . "9? 
Am in need of assistance: 


That was all. Whether the desire 
assistance were of an offensive or a de 
fensive nature we were not to know 
Whether the valiant “‘ So-and-so” ev 
received it remained a mystery. TT] 
third act ran off into silence, lost in th: 
tangled give-and- take of the sky. Lik 
some good stories, it had no ending 
or rather, the ending was to be reveal 
long afterward, a chance foot-note rea 
into the gossip of an Irish railway com 
partment. 

The man had been there himself, 
officer on that very craft, the shadow, 
ship ‘‘So-and-so.” They had found th 
quarry yet another time in the growin; 


night, but he had managed by that to 


patch himself up enough to submergs 
Standing over him, they had ‘“‘given 
him all they had”—‘‘expended all thei 
as by the letter of th 
text. They had been rewarded by pool 
of oil welling up to stain the surface 
Nothing else. 

And so, seeing that oil may mean an 
one of a dozen things, the tale still want 
an ending, after all. 

But the Executive was going on, ove! 
the midnight coffee and sandwiches. 

“Yes,” he said, casting back to his 
remark of the earlier evening. “‘ Now and 
then they'll give you the slip. But not 
like they used to. Lord, no! It’s a 
harder game now, and, besides, they 
haven’t got the men—not the kind of 
men they used to have.” 

The Navigator got his elbows on the 
table. ‘“‘Not like ‘Ushant Pete,’” he 
put in. 

“IT guess not! You don’t find this 
later crop of commanders standing up to 
a convoy, much less taking the big 
gamble, running wild through the bunch, 
up and down the lines, till ten good 
ships are under. Not any more! Those 
men are dead now.” 

“There used to be four good ones.” 
The Navigator, the only ofhcer rem: 4in- 
ing on board out of the de stroyer’s orig- 
in: il complement, grew reminiscent. 

“There was ‘Kelly,’ remember, and 
‘Ushant Pete’—” 

As I listened to them turning over the 
names of a new mythology, it occurred 


, , ” 
depth charges 








| 
| 
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me i tragic thing, even in the mere 
se of romance, that the Ka 

and the OC} r-Le dtnants of 
e submarine campaign had soiled their 
inds \ ith crimes that even the teller 
tales cannot bring himself to forget. 
he blood of children, of women and of 
unded men, runs like a crimson blight 
er the whole adventurous tradition, 


} 


| for once we have been given enemies 
whom it 1s hard to make heroes. 

It is too bad. Kor some of them have 
Che men talking around 
the table to-night were seamen and 


id qualitie $. 


fighters, and there was no attempt to 

I ide the depth of the iI admiration for the 

eamanship and the courage of the 

iratical dead. They know the devil as 

ell as you or I, but far better than you 

1 or any landsman, they know the 
ell he lives in. 

Out of that rambling midnight tale 
f “the four good ones” I call back the 
huge, mist-drawn figure of a “ Kelly.” 
What the real name was of this fabled 
iptain of the lowe! deeps it would be 

ird for any one outside the walls of the 
\dmiralty to say. It was as “Kelly” 
hat the coasts of Ireland knew him in 
fe, and it is the ghost of “‘ Kelly” that 

sams there now in the pale company of 

he dead. Who knows but that 1n the 
hadows out there beyond the spark of 
Gaunt Lightship one yet might come 
ipon the wraith of him, heaving to in 
his phantom boat to “listen in” on 
\dmiralty’s late news, interrupting 

hen it pleased him with a weight- 

key, applauding, quarreling as of 

d, pointing out with a facetious acri- 

nny chance errors in the construction 
of the King’s English, winging soundless 


hreats, bombastic challenges, mocking 


idieus. Or perhaps in the windy heart 
fa night one might glimpse him stealing 
from an old remembered landing- 


place, or striding once again, a huge, 
imponde rable shade, ovel the hills and 
beaches running down to the Old Head 
f Kinsale, or, dressed in stolen clothes, 
consuming a chop in the unsuspecting 
brightness of a Dublin eating-house. 
\lready, inthis desolate green land where 
the fairies have found a last refuge, the 
tale grows fabulous. 

But there can be no doubt that there 


| 1 


have been exploits and wanderings and 


Missions be vond the strangeness of T1¢ 


tion, hair-breadth escapes, high advent 


ures—like the record of the commander 
of a sunken submarine who was rescued 
with a bill in his pocket bearing the 
three-day-old rece ipt of Glasgow’s lead 
ing hotel. 

Before | turned in that night I climbed 
to the bridge for a last look at the night 
It was not much to look at. We swam 
in a chamber of mist shot with the faint 
pearl of half a moon riding somewhere 
in the lost sky. | he Executive had come 
up with me. He never slept in his state- 
room at sea, but got what sleep he could 
in the chart-room transom, where “two 
jumps” would have him out if the 
youngsters needed him tn the night. 

I asked him when he thought we 
should be closing in with our friend, the 
most impatient man. 

“Oh, about dawn!” he said. ae i 
have you called in plenty of time.” 

“But see here! If this fog holds on! 
I’m sure it had the sound of a protest 

Tes, he said. “Tt ll need a little 
luck.” 

| uck! 
a big place, a vast, bald, monotonous 
waste of an empty place where no roads 
run and no finger-boards stand up to 
point the way. And ina fog! Luck! . 
When a British squadron went out to 
the west of Ireland and picked up the 
first American naval expedition within 
an hour of the time appointed, the 
Admiralty radio rewarded them with i 
quick “Well d ° 
exploit. And that was a contact of two 
wide scouting-lines sighting each other 
in the broad, clean light of day 

I said as much to the Executive. 

“Oh ves,” he allowed me. “As I said, 
it needs a little luck, especially in this 
sort of weather. But we’re pretty lucky. 
Yes, I'll have you called in plenty of 
time.” 

When I got out gf the wardroom door 
in the following dawn, I found the cloud 
still lying heavy on the sea. The sun 
must have heaved clear of the invisible 
horizon as I climbed to the bridge, for, 
looking out from under the starboard 
awning, I beheld a rainbow, white as 
the curve of a snow-drift and so close at 
hand beyond the rail that it seemed one 
could have fished up a pot of very pale 


” 


It was absurd! The ocean ts 


commemorating an 
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gold indeed with twenty-five-cent 
bamboo pole. 
| observed for the first time that the sea 
no longer boiled and tumbled away along 
the water-line, but it passed us slowly, 
almost lazily. 
the blow rs had come to an end. 

I looked about me. In the pearly 
twilight under the awning the bridge 
seemed unusually populous for that 
hour, and unusually still. I found the 
captain “taking the air” on the flag- 
locker, a corned-beef sandwich in one 
hand and a cup of coffee in the other. 

‘We've cut down speed?” I suggested, 
with a rising inflection. 

He took a bite out of the sandwich. 
**Quarter-speed, yes.” 

‘And the rest of us? 

‘They’re out in line.’ He waved 
the coffe e-cup. — Che Canning 1s next 
us on this side, about a mile out on the 
beam.” 

lurning my eyes, [| saw nothing but 
the huge soft crag of the mist towering 
close beyond the rail, with a dead-white 
rainbow standing across its face. 

*“And the convoy? You haven’t got 
a sight of it yet?) No word, I suppose.” 

‘Not vet.” 

“| suppose sometime this morning 
ve'll be making up with it?” 

“Tt will be making up with us. It 
looked the best thing to cut in above 
them on the course and go on ahead at 
quarter-speed till they overrun the 
escort from behind. They’re back there 
now, about five miles I should say.” 

“Do you mean the convoy?” 

‘Yes, five or six miles, I should say 

‘That is,” he added, as I turned to 
the little ladder leading to the search- 
light platform aloft, “‘if we’re in luck.” 

Standing alone up there, with my 
back to the search-light and nothing all 
about me but the cloud, I considered this 
gesture of a supreme and amazing faith. 
For long hours of dark and daylight, 


” 


” 


down under the pall, the commander of 


that home-bound convoy had been grop- 
ing his way, leading the laden ships he 
could not see into the sightless north, led 
himself by nothing more than the point 
of a wavering needle and the measured 
count of revolutions, unless perhaps it 
were that faint wind wafting in his nos- 
trils from a far-off, familiar “beach.” 


And thinking of that, 


And the endless song of 


For long hours we had been doing the 
same, sweeping headlong through 
cloud, without sight of sun or star or ou 
neighbor in the line, piling up blind milk 
on changing courses, by compass and 
count and the tick of the ship’s chro 
nometer. And now, when the last hour 
and minute and appointed second had 
ticked away, the act of faith was accom 
plished; a word passing to the helm 
man, a gong sounding in the depths, 
hand wheeling over a dial in the bright 
ness of the engine-room. And the gest 
ure of faith was made—with the sand 
wich, if | remember rightly. 

‘They’re back there now” (that 
squadron of ships come all the way ove 
the shoulder of the world from Sydney 
and Calcutta and the China coast 
“about five miles—tve or six.” 

Looking at the thing dispassionately, 
it became absurd. | climbed down to th 
bridge again. The captain was gazing at 
his watch, and by and by he said to th 
Executive, who was gazing at the bridge 
chronometer: 

**T guess we'll do that.”’ 

While the Executive scribbled some- 
thing on a piece of paper and the chief 
gunner’s mate bawled down for a radio 
messenger, the captain enlightened me 
as to the meaning of “that, 6 ge his 
eyes all the while on the face of his 
watch. 

“We're going to make a try of it 
he said. ‘‘We’ll go about and run 
straight down the course for fifteen min- 
utes—and see if we’re in luck.” 

He put the watch back in the pocket 
of his old shirt. ‘“‘That message has 
been sent, Mr. F.?” 

“Sent and acknowledged by all de- 
stroyers, sir.” 

“Very well. Make standard speed 
such-and-such knots, come hard right, 
and steady on a hundred and blank.” 


Words were passed; in the bowels of 


the ship a bell rang; the wheel went 
over; the voice of the blowers was 
heard once more in the mist,-and the 
white wake beyond the fan-tail began 
to fall away in a singing arc. 

I shall not soon forget that brief, 
swift dash of the invisible scouting-line 
down the course, putting fortune to the 
touch in a single cast, like dice thrown 
once and for all. The minutes went by, 
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m, ten of them, 
the dial of the chronometer above the 
oe chart, and had anything 
4 We ran at speed through laby- 


thine halls and chambers of fog hung 


of tt 


no one 


those strange white rainbows 
e like I have never 
rteen minutes went, and fourteen; 
one stood as he had heen st nding, 
and othcers motionless at their sta- 
and under the wail and wash of 
blind advance no one spoke. 
| found myself waiting, 
t all into an attitude of preposterous 
d illogical expectancy. And so when 
e last precious minute had_ ticked 
and the mists held nothing vet but 
se absurd phantoms of rainbows, I, 


seen. 
TOO, charme d 


had a moment of disappointment, 

und and, as it were, unexpected. 
Very well,” I heard the captain call 

“Hard right and steady on the 
irse again. And half-speed will do.” 


put my hands in my pockets, still 


ler the pall of that grotesque despair, 
I d moved over to where he stood. 
‘It’s as bad,” I argued, gloomily, “‘as 
r to find a needle in a haystack.”’ 
yes,” he said, and he lit his pipe. 
Vhen he had it lit he “We'll 
ut, though.” 
\ man in a life-belt was climbing the 
lider with a paper in his hand. The 
xecutive took it from him and I heard 
aving, ‘It’s from the Canning, sir.” 
[he captain read, and handed it on 
re Dhe body of the 
| itself to a single word—*‘ Cont 
‘Right your wheel, Mr. F., and steady 


I lank. 


added, 


message con 


| 


‘Very well, sir. Right wheel and 


teady on blank.” 

And turning to the voice-tube leadin; 

the crow s-nest aloft, the Executive 
houted: “Keep a sharp lookout fo 
hips on the starboard bow. Have your 
vits about you up there.” 

| haven’t the "a seaman. | 
nust confess that I didn’t see them at all 
ninute or two, that for a minut 
r two the hails of the lookouts taking 
up the ‘‘view halloo” of the crackling 
crow’s-nest tube seemed but another 
gesture in this preposterous conspiracy 
of faith. But of a sudden they were all 


eves of a 


lor a 


counting off 


1 ° . 
huge, dim, soundless appari- 


tions shouldering through the rainbows. 


about us, 


We found ourselves wheeling abruptly 
under a stern, striped and 
spotted like the day ot doom; 


towermg 
ind rais 
ing our eyes, We saw the faces of Lascars 
gazing down at us with a 
wonder. And then they 
and another ship stood over us, 
lining the 
capped “Limey” 
bridge. 


fugitive 
were pone 
othe I 
other white 


| ascar’rs rails, 


othcers thronging the 

And so we passed from ship to ship 
through the cloudy 
and to oul 


lines and column 

trumpet or flags thcy 
answered us by hanging out their names, 
black names on long white backboards. 

The mists had begun to lift a little, 
letting a white glory of sunshine through, 
came at last upon the most 
impatient man. He rode at the head of 
his column in a big ship striped like a 
tiger, in blue and black and white. We 
saw him on the bridge, standing out a 
little from his officers banked in the 
wing, a gaunt man with white hair, a 
tall old fellow, hawk - nosed, lean 
cheetked, typical. One cannot say what 
rank he held in the navy, but more than 
one retired admiral has come 
retirement to bring home foodships on 
a captain’s pay. 

In the growing sunlight he hailed u 
and the. Owner, climbing up to the 
search-light platform with his speaking- 
trumpet, hailed in answer. It was some- 
thing to hear those two men of the sea, 
come to a meeting out of the gray North 
and the colored harbors of the Ik: ast, 
t ilking together across the white rivel 
that ran between. 

‘IT say!’ we heard the stranger crying 
you did well to find us at all in 
this, sir. Bally well done, sir, and I shall 
let the Admiralty know!” 

And we saw him lift his cap. 

Phe Owner looked hard at the mouth 
piece of his trumpet for a moment before 
replying. 

‘Thanks, sir. But it’s mostly a matte 
of luck! Mostly luck, you understand.”’ 

And he, too, lifted his cap, the old 
fuzzy one, and we saw him mopping hi: 
brow with his handkerchief, and then 
the bald spot on the top of his head. 


Ou! 


when we 


out of 


‘T say, 
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Cae &OKYOOUNG Mr. Geraldine 
4 ~*~ rp’ ’ 

; . rN Mangan strolled up | p- 
pad) per Main Street and 


AS 
%) . decided that he surely 
ai liked it. 


ie | hough gentec lly res- 
ten idential, Upper Main 
Street was sweetly pretty in a country 
way, with vistas of sycamore-trees and 
new wistaria refreshing an old-fashioned 
background. It suggested forgotten 
Southern romance reticent around the 
corner. Mr. Mangan had been told that 
it was peopled very largely by maiden 
ladic os 

“Elegant females,” pondered the 
young man. “ Retined sensibilities, tea, 


a 1d gossip.” 

It was still the fresh of the morning, 
and he had as yet encountered no human 
creature except a few colored maids 
sweeping the sidewalk before the garden 
gates. Geraldine reminded himself to 
write that little thing on gates, a sub- 
ject not new, but fertile. He passed SeV- 
eral intriguing specimens: lovely old 
wrought-iron spokes that creaked, green 
wooden charmers with coral-budded 
creepers betwixt and between the bars, 
arches of clipped box that were quite 
out of story-books. Just because of the 
ple asant fe € ling those gates gave him he 
lifted his voice and woke the decent 
echoes with his friendly inaccurate bary- 
tone. Lhe song Was sugge sted by the 
inclosure that he had lately left behind 
him. It looked like a run-down little 
public park, planted with aloes and 
palmettoes and inhabited by a depressed 
and lonesome young deer. 


“Oh, hurry to the ragged wood 
he sang. “No,” 


“Oh, have you seen in the ra-a-a-ged wood, 

Have you seen the stag and his lady sigh 

When they have gazed but on their images? 
Oh, who ever loved like you and tw 


‘ai 


Say, that’s great, bad grammar and 
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all. Where ’d you get it?” demand 
a robust voice startlingly near his eat 

Geraldine swung round and_ looked 
straight into a face that protruded |i} 
a garden god through the top feelers 
a half-trimmed hedge. He learned th 
Vertumnus resembled the business man 
before he acquired his celebrated tire 
ness, very alert and ruddy and with tl 
mark of forty years on his deciduo 
forehead. 

“Irishman, name o’ Yeats,” r 
sponded Geraldine. “Music by Mar 
gan.” 

“Heard of Yeats,” explained the hea: 
*“Who’s Mangan?” 

Geraldine laid his hand on his breast 
the seat of the emotions and oth 
things. “The empty singer of an id 
day,” he said, pathetically. 

Che head broke into a laugh. Insid 
the garden a feminine tinkle answered 
“Bride,” suggested Mr. Mangan’s hai 
trigger intuition. Then the head ap 
peared at the gate beyond the hedge, 
having taken unto itself a body pro 
perously clothed both within and with 
out. One hand beckoned hospitably with 
a large pair of shears. 

“Come in,” said the big man, gen 
ially. ‘“‘We’re just going to breakfast 
Lord! Come in! [’m glad to see you 
Men are scarce as the devil in thi 
vicinity.” 

“T was coming, anyway, Mr. Bar 
rington,”’ said Geraldine, as he passed 
through the gate. It was freshly painted 
and had the legend, “‘ Rosemere,”’ worked 
into the iron. ‘“‘ Though I hardly in 
tended kindly inviting myself to break 
fast. I represent the Ei_aing Gazette 
We should like anything you care to 
give us about your proposed trolley 
system. You mean to connect Pine 
forest with the regular world, I believe.” 

“Never talk business before break 
fast; spoils your appetite for both,” re 
sponded his sudden host. They rounded 
an azalea-lined path and debouched on 
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ch that, like the moderately Colo- 


house, was dazzling with bridal- 
te paint, just dry enough to allow 
Lady Bankshire vines with which it 
hung to have settled themselves 


ifortably into their old fest ons. It 
unt that Geral- 
On the 
ch such a table as he had never seen 
ide of the 
‘Old silver, lace insets, egg- 
cups s where they are “i 
wicker chair sat the lady who was 
and the high-light of the 
ture. Small, and altogether pretty, 
ae ided, especially in detail. 
While these impressions offered them- 


the first really new 
had noticed in Pine forest. 


movies revealed itself to 
vaze. 
and egg 


motive 


s, Geraldine, who could think in 
il layers, like a cake, was attending 


ly to his very interesting food and 
ntributing the small talk 
t| i hich the races bre ak 


usual 
civilized 


Do they make company of them- 
this way, all the meals?’ he won- 
d, when berries had given place to 
melet with green fringes, and that 
concoction of chicken and musbh- 
ms, and that to w affles. There was 
»much. Everything was too much, a 
rtle touched up, a good de al too expen- 
[he same uncomfortable criticism 
At least she wore 
jewelry, except that under the trans- 
irent yoke of her frock, negligée, what- 
er it was, and the lace tabs of her 
p gleamed a string of pearls. 
Her conversation also surprised him. 
e was the sort of person who liked to 
lk about books, Geraldine decided, 
d she got them out of book reviews. 
e hadn’t been to the sources. She had 
sense of values; she liked the best 
| she liked the worst. Barrington sat 
1 regarded her with an immense pride. 
‘By the way, the stuff for your 
per,” he turned the talk at last. “*My 
mpany considers that there is every 
cuse for the trolley system. Your 
untry about here is full of planters and 
ick-farmers whose families would use 
school children and so on. It would 
k Pineforest with half a dozen neigh- 
ring towns like Mulberry and Rosiy, 
ind boom the tourist trade. Charming 
You see how it could be ope ned 


luded his hostess. 


place, 
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“Of course,” agreed Geraldine. “ Just 
what we need to w ake up the slee ping 
beauties of the place.” 

‘Are you referring to the ladies of 
this neighborhood ?” Little Mrs. Bar- 
rington lifted her chin in the air. 

*'That’s bridling,” decided Gerry. 

“That isn’t the word I should have 
selecte d out of all the words to describs 
the m.” 

“| was not, but | don’t mind includ 
ing them.” 

“Well, I do,” ejaculated his hostes 
almost savagely. She picked up he: 
husband’s shears and strayed off to cut 
roses. 


*“Now then,’ Gerry wondered, as he 
went his way along Lower Main Street 
to the marts of trade, “‘what has been 
disgruntling that little lady? The pla 
is all right, but the women are not 
among the beauties of it. They’ve done 
something to her. I wish she would 
leave books alone.” j 

\s he turned into the inner office of 
the Gazette, his uncle glanced up from 
the book, totally unconnected with the 
news, which he was perusing. 

“Did a rabbit run across your path?” 
he inquired, mildly. 

“No. Why?” asked Gerry, absently. 
He had just discovered a new object of 
interest in the outer ofhce. It was the 
back of a girl who was seated at a type- 
writer, and it absorbed his beauty-loving 
nature. And her hair. Pure young- 
gosling yellow with hazel shadows, and 
a faint all-over wave. What did it 
matter if Dierdre were dead? Her hau 
must have been commonplace to that. 

“No. Why?” he repe ated. 

‘I merely thought you might have 
decided to turn back for fear of bad 
luck—the first thing in the morning.” 

“Have I been as long as that? They 
we were at breakfast. Got all the dope, 
though.” 

“As you are a new person 1n this 
community,” went on Mr. Lucius Man 
gan, seriously, “there are a few things 
that I consider it my plain duty to warn 
you against. Never risk a rabbit, but 
never retrace your footsteps exactly; 
there is generally something dogging 
them. On New-Year’s day be sure to 
look at something young and pretty 
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first; that’s a good rule 
you will observe these ‘simple rules and 
few,’ and be careful to wear mole 
around your neck while teething, you 
will get on very well.” 

‘| didn’t know all those things were 
bad luck,” said Gerry, still staring. ‘“‘I 
ha heard that seeing a 
woman first thing in the morning was 

The girl at the typewriter turned and 
seared his soul with the fire of her regard. 

‘Does Mr. Mangan want that trolley 
stuff to go in this afternoon? If so, [ll 
take it now.” 

‘Miss Miss Rose Elliott, the 


young lady who runs this whole office,” 


paws 


cross-e yed 


Rose, 


his uncle’s voice came pleasantly over 


his shoul« le r. 

Geraldine ducked his head without 
removing his eyes from the girl’s. He 
knew that he ought to look anywhere 
else, and he found himself trying to look 
both ways at so as to meet them 
squarely. Everything in him seemed to 
be pulling both ways at once. She cut 
the knot by turning her back again. 
hen he did what something indepen- 
dent of his own volition made him do. 
It laid violent hands on him and pushed 
him close to her. 


once 


‘I know you think me every kind of 


a fool,” he said, in a tone that sounded 
like some hitherto unknown self. It 
flashed on him that it was rather a beau- 
tiful tone, full of vistas and unexplored 
feelings. ‘‘And you're right. But I 
want you to know that I think you the 
most lovely-looking human being [ have 
ever seen in my life.” 

hen he fled into the composing-room 
to find the pony press, and, incidentally, 
a victim. 


Had Mr. Lucius Mangan, owner and 
editor of the Pineforest £ Gazette, 
been asked to name the leading citizens 


ac cording to the dictates of 
would have 
headed the list with Martina. 

probably the yl 
factor 


of the town, 
perforce 
Martina 
eatest public bene- 
as the private 


his conscience, he 


of society as well 


sunlight, starlight, frelight of his own 
house. Martina was his ancient colored 


housekeeper. 
Mr. Lucius Mangan lived in a limited 
portion of his spacious house, like a 


spoiled guest. If anything went wrong, 
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any time. If 
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Martina the ancient colored servant u 
her brand of black magic without « 
turbing him. She kept the surface 


life as downy and irresponsible as 
peach. She had learned how from M 
Aline. She had come from the far So 


many years before with Miss Aline, t 
bride 

If Mr. Mangan lived in a few roon 
it was by his own habit. He 
found it less lonely. As he grew old 
he found himself more and more coi 
panion: ible, but he could no long 
spread his consciousness thin over 
wide area. It had become centripet 
drawing closer to things already sat 
rated with its peculiar essence, to t! 
well- used. One room 
was its citadel. 

When his wife had died he had 
ized with resentful wonder how mu 
of himself had been torn up and throw 
away. He went about hunting not 
much for traces of her as for bits of hin 
self. Occasionally he still spent an 
evening at her old desk, working on hi 
translation of Lucretius. 

To the world Mr. Lucius Mangan 
seemed a cheerful and even gently hu 
morous person. Having assured his her 
mitage, his city of refuge, he had prompt 
ly invited into it the disturbing element 
in the shape of a young nephew. Why, 
he couldn’t imagine, except that his 
sister-in-law’s hints had been deafening, 
and that he was constitutionally avers¢ 
to saying no. After all, it might be 
good thing for the paper. 


secret 


al 


closed up-stall 


Young Mr. Mangan decided, during 
this phase of his career, that if there 
exists one thing more amusing than ap- 
preciating the idiosyncratic atmosphe re 
of a new place, it may be found in the 
imparting of the same to a second fresh 


mind. This mind he discovered in Mrs 
Barrington. The pressing business calls 
he felt it necessary to pay the lady’ 
husband easily established a custom 


Barrington seemed frankly glad to pro 
vide his wife, especially when affair 
called him out of town, with (here we 
quote the wife) somebody to play with 
who spoke her language. It is hard to 
stay away where one is so very wel 
come. Most late afternoons found Gerry 
on the flowery porch with a variety of 














HE WAS 





THI 


SORT 


OF PE RS¢ 


yN 


WHO 


reading- and innocuous drinking-mattet 


at his elbow, and Opposite to an uncom- 


} 


monly pretty 


who treated him 
erature and life. 

lhe town, as a point of contact, lasted 
Chey 


¢ xchanged. 


queerness. 


Way 


playlet. 





"4 Yh, it’s 


about ten 
something 


There was 


just long enough. 
and loved it. 


Dhey 
with every fresh story of its rapturous 


and 


Ss 


comradely 
an authority on lit- 


woman 


laughed at it 
Each new quirk and kink 


in its manners and wavs was delightfully 


rushed to each other 


Chen she encouraged him to 
she had 


talk of himself, 
dropped her erudite airs and graces he 
couldn’t have helped doing that, any- 


years 
with 


VoL. CXXXVIII 





I 


and 


rotten!” 


may 


it. 


-No 


826 


he 


afte 


By 


H3 


Sc Fed . 


be able to do 


the 


a heady though unsubtle 
Hattery, which 1s the kind that 
the habit, in Mrs. Barrington’s candid 
joy in the young man’s conversation 
She made confidences easy; his views on 
books, on life as it should and should not 
be lived, illustrated from life; 
evitably, his own ambitions. 


forms 


then, in- 


lhe day came when he laid on her lap 
the darling of his heart, his frst unlicked 


“In 


” 
way, 


LIKED 





FALK ABOUT BOOKS, GERALDINE DECIDED 


he abruptly changed the subject, “I 
heard something new about you this 
day.” 

“At the Library, I suppose.” Her 
figure stiffened : 
there. It’s as bad as a man’s club hey 
take their work and spend the afternoon 

and talk.” 

‘**Mrs. Compton told Miss Evalina that 
youl clothe S looked like New York; and 
Miss Maisie Atterbury added that you 
were a perfect woman of the world; and 
her sister, Miss Dottie, said, ‘Oh yes 
she has afte rnoon tea every afternoon.” 

**How do they know?” demanded his 
hostess, unsmilingly. ‘They’ve never 


‘You hear everything 


, 


been here but once. I presume they 
went on to wonder whether my pearls 
were real.’ 

Geraldine’s silence assented. 

‘And Miss Maisie supposed they 
must be, be Cause | alwavs weal the m 
under something for safety, and Miss 
Evalina insinuated that the nicest peo- 
ple didn’t wear jewelry in the mornings.” 

“How did you know?” demanded 
Gerry, appalled by such clairvoyance. 

“T know the kind. And Mrs. Comp- 
ton 

“Come now,” expostulated Gerry. 








1OS 
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i thoroughly good-natured wom- 
Whe ld Comp went to Wash 
, { n tl district the very best 
et he | | a hy ite She’s the 
n t popular man in town, and she’s 
helping something alone She 
I her clothe made by home tal- 


‘You may be ure she doesn’t weat 
those clothes in Washington,” hinted 
\irs. Barrington, acutely 

“Well, of course she’s human, but 
he’s a jolly f od sort - 

*She’s the sort that breezes up to you 

I he vou delicately, and War- 
bl Gracious goodness! How many 
pounds have 1 lost? or gained 

| hever she thinks you want het to 

Not that she ever treats me that 

\ She’ d tantly polite like all of 

them She doesn’t like me; none of 


the m do ais 


“Good Lord! How can they help it?” 
asked Geraldine, feelingly, brooding 
over the vision. ‘* Now the men—’ 


‘The met 


* blazed his friend. *‘ What 


do | care about the men?! | have a 
good man of my own. It’s the 
women | want to interest. Do you sup 
pose most women, apart from certain 
type bother themselves about men? 
hey dress for women, and they talk for 
men, and they regulate their lives in 
cordance with other women’s opin- 
ions. Men! The conceit of them!” 
“| protest, | object, | beg to differ!’ 


shouted Gerry 
* And when I first came here I thought 


it just what I’d always wanted.”’ Het 
\ ( became piteous., ‘| loved them, 
their ways and their manners. Patsey, 


anything like the man- 
ner of the old ladies? 
a candidate, 


You 


Vorces 


’ ver See 
As P9TACIOUS AS a 

and as simple as a duchess. 
raising their 
\nd | expecte d the m to converse 
and they 
such things. ‘This 
state. 
eroves of them, and they 


can’t imagine them 


exclusively on family 
hardl 


IS Olle 


erees, 
ever mention 


of the oldest 
Lhe v VE all got 


towns 1n the 


just take them for granted. And and 
| can't ret | believe | could break 
mto a foreign court as easily as | could 


get into the 
old maids 
Now the 

“Oh 


intimate life of these little 

Most of them are, you know. 
\tterburys—’ 

no!’ deprecated Gerry. 


“Not 
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Miss Maisie and Miss Dottie. 


| shou 
still call them marriageable young ladi 

though the rush hour must be prett 
We I] OVE a 


“They gave a party yesterday, rigl 


over the way—not a functional part 
the sweetest party you ever saw, an 
they didn’t ask me. Oh yes, they’, 


called on me, once, and they’ve invite 
me to join the charities and the Frida 
Literary. Every respectable whit 
woman in town belongs to those. And 


there it ends.” 
‘l rather think the entertainment 
are very small, and—lmited,” began 


Geraldine, carefully. 

“IT wish you could have seen the At 
terburys’. It went all over the houss 
and the garden. | Saw Ove! the hedg: 
from the up-stairs hall window. The 
trees were dripping with wistaria and 
those darling little vine-roses, and every- 
body wandered about with huge saucers 
of strawberries and the most maddening 
little cakes, and played cards or talked, 
just as they liked. And it was all so 
gay and so natural. It was a heavenly 
party, and | suppose it didn’t cost two 
cents. Everything that didn’t come out 
of the garden was probably made in the 
house we 

“It was. 
— 

“Oh... ‘that girl,’ Mrs 
Barrington recollected. ‘* What ashame 
they didn’t have her eyes straightened 
when she was little. But her father is a 
retired Episcopal clergyman, old style, 
| believe, and I suppose he thought it 
would be flying in the face of Provi- 
dence.” 

Gerry wondered why such attractive 
women will say such jarring things. Mrs. 
Barrington twisted her rings around her 
rather short, overmanicured fingers. 
hen she made up her mind. 

**Patsey,” she broke out, “‘ you are my 


Miss Elliott helped make 


cross-€ yed 


only friend. Tell me the truth. What’s 
the matter with me, anyhow?” 
**Nothing whatever. On the con- 


trary 

She brushed his gallantry aside like 
a fly; indeed, she almost appeared to 
swat it. “Don’t mind my feelings. They 
don’t, in their dignihed, gentlewomanish 
I’m not good enough for them! 
Think of being turned down by a whole 


way. 
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mmunity. I want to know—l’ve a 
to know—what’s the matte 
Geraldine adjusted his thoughts. ‘It 
eems to me,” he began, cautiously, ‘a 
certain difference of values 
She threw het hand out as though It 
held a missile. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t be literary, for once in your life! 
Straight talk. | ( n't stand i) ie 
“All right,’ said Geraldine, relu 
tantly. He looked for an illustration and 


found himself entirely surrounded by it. 
all this It’s too perfect, 
r loo smart, too expen- 


‘l mean 
don't 
Ive I felt the same way at first. It’s 


you seer 


a high light In a a 

“Twilight?” 

“Exactly It makes them. blink. 
Also they think it’s —”’ 

“Questionable taste?” 
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“Pe rhaps Look at your clothes, your 
co 

“Complexion ?”’ 

“Oh, come!” said Gerry, miserably 


“Everybody does now, even the 
young girls. \nd you don’t expect 
me to wear my skirts sweeping the 


ground like theirs?” 

“Tl don't.” 

“Anyhow, nobody bothers to 
at ankles nowadays,” went on the 
defense. We’ re all face, like the 
Indian.” 

*T didn’t mean that at all,” 
the prosecution, hastily. “I meant your 
conversation. It’s too sophisti ated, too 
wide; all about books they’ ve 
read and places they’ve never been to. 
It’s too much the great world breaking 
in 


even 


explained 


neve 





HI HAI al DISCOVERED A NEW 


OFFICE 


INTEREST IN THE OUTER 
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[The pretty, tinted face puckered int. 
helples creases Lhe irtfully coiled 
he id went down Gserry Voope 1 tor 
didn’t exactly know 
Wi an br ec. he had made 
her cry YO he had, but he had ilso 


vard, 
uUnnec ify 


made her laugh 

“Oh, Patsey,” she rippled, “if they 
only ” She delicately swabbed het 
eyes, SCrutinizing the absurd handket 
chief after doing then she produced 


al powder puff 

They we ou know,” 
warned the relieved and enlivened young 
"They wouldn’t be caught dead 
with one of those things outside of thet 
own rooms.” 

ab don't 
the charmer, 
hand It 


resture 


suldn’t like th \ a. 


man 


mind, do 


extending the 


purred 
leisured 
might have been | 
of being 
little hand 

this, and because of a swift vision of two 
other beautiful 


not friendly, whos« 


mere 
tubby, it 


\ «l 
But In spite 
was a friendly Because of 
hands, xceedingly but 
motions he felt lke 
taps on his nerves every morning of his 
of this and the dim hurt at 
lifted the kind little pa 
rrdially 
noticeable moment that 
lead Miss Maisie and 
\tterbury gently into plain 
the bend of the 


lite because 


his heart, he 
and kissed it « 

lt was at thi 
kate elected to 
Miss Dottie 
sight, around garden 
path 

“Cn. 3 mind 


the unsuspecting Geraldin 


don’t anything,” said 


Whenever Mrs. Compton and Mr. 
| uclus Mangan met, any passe r-by with 
a nose for ychic < might have de 
tected an Indian-summet 
the all Both kine \ that, 


intervention of 


p von ura 
fragrance 1n 
| { | 

Dut for the 
\line and the real thing, 
under the 


Lucius, pressure ot 


quity and paucity of competition, 


propin 
would 
have married Emmie Laverne. She had 
\line’s good friend. Later Dick 
Compton, then a keen and slender young 
lawyer, had appeared and Jack 
had had his Jill But the re was a gen 
eration of 

Lucius and not a few 
shoelike jokes. 


Mr. Mangan, therefore, 


become 
every 
memories between her and 
comfortable, old 
with 


smiled 


1 
double pleasure when he sauntered into 


the Library one morning and found his 


ld friend turning over a pile of aggres 
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sively new books ut 


a table in the 
ner. 

“Where did thes from?” Hi 
picked one up, his long, humorous mout! 
quirking. “They put 
young leaves and the bindings give 
half chanted. ‘Arise, 
my love, my fair one, and come awa 

Do not be alarmed, 
is addressed to the 
Just the stuff | 
Havelock Ellis 
hardly taken 


as Lhe n th it’s the solution,’ 


COM 


and cye 


thnell 


fort} 


a good mell,”’ he 
kmmue ; this 
books, not to you 
Want. kK razer, kreud, 
Do you know, 1 have 
a book out in ye ars. 


said Mrs 


Compton, with relief. “Take all you 
Want, send a wheelbarrow. Dake them 
out on a study card and forget to return 


blow Ovel (50 on: () 


bottom. 


them until they 
turn that 
loose on the ladies of our membership?” 

Mr. Mangan a frontis 
piece. opined, so 
* Although I think our beloved 
Miss Evalina could read practically any 
thing without detriment.” 

‘So could They 
after reading from 
But they would know 
that the V were offended; they wouldn't 
like it.” 

‘But who sent them?” 
“That impossible little new importa 
tion. Have you met it?” 

‘The only new importation I know ts 
my nephew. | 


down to the Can we 
Was studying 
+. > 99 1 

Better not, Ne 


berly. 


others. wouldn't 


grasp a suspicion 


cover to cover. 


met him 
He’s turning my business upside down. 
Che dry bones are rattling jauntily. By 
the way, 
“That can 
“They don’t. That reminds me 
You are an influential person in Pine 
forest. May I say, the influential pel 


Sony 


have sure ly 


you interested in trolleys?” 


Walt. 


‘You may not.” 

“Nevertheless, | do. | 
persecuted for days by the new boss to 
get you on a wire—”’ 


have been 


‘The trolley wire?” 

“Exactly, and pull it for all I am 
worth. Is it pulled?” 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Compton 
= LI -te I] Dix k. | think it’s a good thin 
We can’t remain Sleepy H« 
low forever, and if the change must come 
I prefer bringing it in ourselves. Which 
brings me back, exactly like a belt-line 
No, I do not refer to the romantic Ger- 


oO 
] 
I 


any he Ww. 














ne. He’s very engaging, like you in Mr. Mangan put up an imploring 
r prime, rather. And he adores you,” hand. ‘Not that,” he pleaded. “I be; 
added, with her habitual amiable and pray, not that. I suggest minx 
tressing of the truth. “‘He told me that moppet, even vixen.” 
he was saving your manner for his old “Snip. Honestly, she ant Iz 
age. . . . No, it’s that little Mrs. Bar- me.” 
gton. Before you can escape, will *So I gather. Barrington’s a good 
ou—if Lucullus will quit dining with man, solid, sensible. Men like him.” 
Lucullus for once and put up with my “Well, [ hope it’s catching Shi 
C¢ rk will you come some evening next floated in here the other day and di 


veek and meet them?” Lucullus was  manded all the latest books. She w 
ne of the old jokes. writing a paper on ‘Modern Pendenci 
**So vou feel that you really must ask = for the Friday Literary By the 
to dinner?” queried Mr. Mangan, © she reads it this aftern 
ith a twinkle. 


on. 
Then she commented on the hiatuse 
“Supper. I courtesy to Pineforest on our shelves. Now you know, Luciu 
istoms when I’m here, meal hours and nobody expects this to be an up-to-dat 
and I’m not going to change for any library. How could it be? We all d 
elegant stranger. Do you believe that our best, but 


since we had to Tralse 
had the impe rtine nce to discuss with 


| valina’s salary thi re has been preciou 





ne—we two monda , vou know little money to buy books. And yet 
vhat do you suppose? Our dear, artless, couldn’t let Evalina starve. We felt 
ld-time ways, our durned quaintnesses. that old Mr. Elliott really owed it 1 
Excuse me, Lucius, but she made me oul expectations to marry her, but HY 
feel not only old-time, but cave-woman- — seems perfectly satished to let the situa 
h. She didn’t seem to know that I’m tion remain as it is. If he wasn’t a 
lated to half the town. Phe little clergyman / should call it flirting. You 


painted 7 know when the Daughters of Patriot 
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started the | ibt iry | \ ilina’s grand 


mother Was president. She IS the child 
of the Library.” 

“Of course,” acquiesced Mr. Mangan, 
“but 

“It has never bothered me much 
We do get the magazines. And all Dick 
asks 1s that a story shall end well. He 
is like the women who inquire about 
every new play, ‘Does he get her?’ And 
if he doesn’t, they won’t go. I merely 
look at the last page, and if it says, 
‘Forever,’ I take it, and if it says, 
‘Nevermore, [| don’t But the little 
painted 

Mi Vangan’s apprehensive hand 
shot up 

goose said, never mind, she’d send 

for the books herself and then donate 
them to the Library. And here they ar 
[ seem to have made a long story of it; 
it isn’t often that I get you to myself. 
Of course J’ read ot of those books, 


al 


and talke d the m, Too, whe nit Was neces- 
sary—vou have to keep up. But I don’t 
like them.” 

“Oh, the double life, the double lift 
deplored Mr. Mangan. This was an- 
other of the old jokes. He went on 
dipping in the volumes. “Of course the 


little woman can’t have read all of 
these - 

“You're very charitable. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t be if you knew all,’”’ said 
Mrs. Compton, darkly. ‘But far be it 
from me ia 

“Many of them are good; new men. 
But these—somehow I don’t seem to see 
them on Upper Main Street. Better not 
risk them. I shall present Miss Evalina 
with the last issue of the Churchman for 
consolation.” 

As he paused at her desk Miss Eva 
lina raised baffled but unpolluted eyes 
from a brazen-looking text. 

The Atterbury sisters met him on the 
porch and he stopped to hold the door 
open for them. Something compassion 
ate and scrutinizing in their glances 
made him touch his tie, which seemed 
quite in place. Then from within Miss 
Maisie’s penetrating tones reached him: 

**Haven’t vou heard? There she sat 
right en the piazza, with a powder-puft 
in one hand and that Mangan boy’s 
hand In the other. | don’t lil to tell 
you the rest.” 

Mr. Mangan thought several things, 
then helplessly shrugged his shoulders. 
“Young married women also will be 
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hovs,”’ he mused. ‘Il think the littl 


painted—ahem!—will have to do with 
uit that supper. But,” pondered Mr. 
Viangan, “‘ how 1s Gerry to be withdrawn 
from the bill of fare?” 

He hated to think about practical 


natters, but he went on thinking. 


This fateful Friday morning, on which 
the things occurred that were destined 
to convulse Pineforest, trailed on its 
vay as Innocent 1n seeming as the fuse 


which stings the charge of dynamite. 
Lhe interview just recorded took place 
betore noon. Still earlier, say about 
twenty minutes after ten, Miss Elliott, 
descending the steps of the Library with 
the book of reference that she had 
sought and actually found there, was 
witness to the following SCenic. 

Mrs. Barrington, as always exqul- 
sitely overdressed, sat in her machine, 
directing the transfer of a pile of books 
from the tonneau to the arms of the also 
modishly garbed chauffeur. As the books 
went on their way, Geraldine’s hgure 
curved over the door and his voice, earn- 
est and intimate to match, uttered the 
words: 

* Please he careful. | shouldn’t, if 
I were you.” 

““Now, Patsey, behave. 
your business,” returned the enchantress. 


It’s none of 


Rose passed on. Something in the set 
of her shoulders made Gerry take an un- 
certain step after her. Then he came 
back. 

“Look here.’ he said, hurriedly. 
“T’ve just thought of something. If you 
wouldn’t mind Why don’t you let 
my mother write some letters to the 
people here? She knows them all.” 

“But she doesn’t know me.” 

“She knows you’re my friend. She’d 
be glad to. She’s done worse things than 
that for me; she’s a regular mother.” 

“It’s too late now,” said little Mrs. 
Barrington, vindictively. “You don’t 
know how those Atterbury women be- 
haved after vou left. I’m going to give 
them a lesson. You know about the 
place where they haven’t anything to 
touch a woman scorned.” 

In spite of her start, Gerry entered 
the Gazette othce hard in the wake of 
Rose. He stood beside het table and 
waited until she looked up. 
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“Did you want anything?” she asked, 
coldly. Then she adjusted a sheet of 
paper and gazed out of the window. 

“T want to be treated with common 
politeness, that’s all,” said Gerry. He 
tried to keep his tone cool and imper- 
sonal, but he fumbled it badly. ‘Of 
course I know that you dislike me—” 

“What?” ejaculated the girl, a note 
of genuine amazement running like pure 
gold through her voice. Geraldine 
walked abruptly across the floor and 
caught the back of a chair hard in his 
shaking hands. 

‘You don’t?” he demanded, a restive 
and threatening joy rocking the chair. 

*‘I—I don’t lke some things about 
you as much as—others,” said Rose to 
the outer air, shamelessly running to 
cover; then, inconsequently, “I didn’t 
know that your name was Patrick.” 

“Tt isn’t. At school they called all 
the Irish boys Pat unless they were 
named that; then they called them 
Dennis. It was a custom.” He added, 
“50 that’s ‘he 

No answer. 

“( God!” said Geraldine, devoutly. 
“How unbelievably beautiful and mi- 
raculous! You’ re jealous!” He brushed 
aside her inarticulate cry of denial. “‘We 
started with the truth and we might as 
well keep it up. There’s no use trying 
to tell you how I feel. You know. And 
you're jealous.” 

‘I am not,” cried Rose, furiously, 
putting a hand toa flaming cheek. “ But 
some people are talking about your go- 
ing there so much.” 

*“Some people would talk about the 
angel’s going to see Saint Cecilia so 
much,” responded Gerry, indignantly. 
*T have no doubt the Signorine Atter- 
burini across the way did.” Then he 
began to laugh in a foolish and light- 
headed way. “Though I always did feel 
that that angel’s motives, quite unbe- 
knownst to himself, may have been 
rather mixed.” 

Rose gasped. She was not unused to 
Gerry’s quick changes of front, his cheer- 
ful habit of going over to the enemy, 
horse, foot, and aeroplane, during the 
course of an argument. Like all artists, 
his most congenial seat was the Fence, 
where he dropped according to_ the 
immediate appeal. At present, more- 
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eT, his happine sh id re iched the illy 
tage 

‘Do vou realize.” he mused, “that an 
angel has not only two arms, but two 
vings? He could attend strictly to an 
organ duet and still—” 

[his was too much. Rose hurriedly 
began her delayed work. Gerry regarded 
her entirely alluring back for a few fond 
econds before taking himself off to his 
uncle’s room. The typewriter stopped. 
He put his he ad through the doorway. 

‘An archangel,” he observed, wist- 


fully, ‘Shas four wings. Oh, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him?” 
Rose faced him. (his had to be 


topped. She had the desperate feeling 
that a dash of cold water was indi ate d 

“You are taking a great deal for 
granted,” she said, deliberately. ‘* When 
I say that [I don’t dislike you, I don’t 
mean that | am madly in love with you, 


as you seem to infer. As you say, we 
might as we II keep to the truth. And | 
don’t like young men who flirt with mat 
ried women. Now will you let me finis! 


this? I want to go out this afternoon.” 


She heard the door shut. Then she 
did a singular and illuminating thing 
She put her elbows on the table and het 
head down; she shut her eyes and cov 
ered her ears with her hands. It looked 
like the beginning and the inviting of a 
magic. It was. A slow flush crept up 
the back of her neck, her eyes squinched 

there is no other word—her lips 
parted. After a moment she straight 
ened up like a released spring. With two 
impatient movements she brushed down 
first one arm and then the other, as one 
brushes away raindrops after being 
caught in a shower. Then she assailed 
the typewriter as a humiliated terrie: 
takes it out of a Fats « «-@ 





ME COME HERE AGAIN TO-DAY” 
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which 
eeping nearer to the detonation. 

That afternoon at tive o’clock Mr. 
Viangan and his nephew stood at a 
of the othce and regarded the 
ithering of the Literary Club at the 
| ibrarv. whe re its meetings alw ays took 
lace. Nobody with the slightest breed- 
¢ ever dreamed of stopping for a book 
1 Friday afternoons. First came Miss 
Evalina, who had exchanged her usual 
suit for a sprightly blue- 

cked muslin and a hat adorned with 
the fruits of the earth in their season. 
Next Mrs. Compton walked briskly in; 

president she made a point of being 
early. She wore a plain white linen with 
an organdie collar. After her appeared 
the Atterbury girls, looking immense 1n 
ik sweaters and sport hats. Chen « ame 
bevy of meek little ladies in blac k that 
howed no passion to follow the more 
They carried fans made 
ut of the plumes of the domestic tur- 
Key. Gerry decided that they had an 
ur worth having. Next arrived girls. 
[hen more ladies in black. Gerry recog- 
nized with joy some hair jewelry and 
vinaigrettes. Afterward 
ame the rest of the feminine population. 
It was a singularly full meeting. 

\cross the pavement in front of the 
Library went a pageant in little. Gerry 
aw first a white, round, spokeless um- 
brella dripping with fringe. This was 
upheld by a sable maid, Annaline, well 
known to him, also in white. Under it 
walked Mrs. Barrington, her burnished 
hair held by something that was not so 
much hat as fillet. Her arms were not 
bare, they merely appeared so through 
lms of chiffon. Over this she wore a 
tunic effect of shimmering white silk 
girdled, but not constrained, by a broad 
fold with silver-threaded ends. Her 
white stockings were of the chameleon 
kind that turn pale pink when on. Unde 
her arm she carried several note-books; 
in the other hand a roll of manuscript 
tied with a silver mbbon. Behind het 
came the harmonious chauffeur, aiming 
to be worthy of the ceremonial quality 
of the occasion, his arms laden with 


books. 


fo return to the day, was 


indow 


hirtwalist 


daring styles. 


massive 


Two 


It was ostensibly in the interests of 
mere curiosity that Gerry rose from the 
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\DY 


rO ANOTHER’ a0) 
supper-table that evening and = an- 
nounced his intention of rambling up to 
the Elliotts’. 

“They have a piazza,” observed Mr. 
Mangan, “that is perhaps unrivaled. Is 
there a moon? A moon is a great help.” 

“Oh!” said Gerry, and left abruptly. 

Two long hours later Geraldine reap- 
peared with a curious air of mingled 
excitement and sheepishness. 


“From what [ could pick up—and 
the pickings were good,” he began. 


“Though, the Reverend being present, 
we had to be careful. Miss Rose 
says she never argues with ladies and 
clergymen the net result is that 
Mrs. Barrington has been playing the 
deuce.” 

“Did the costume count?’ demanded 
his uncle. ‘I remember. ‘Modern 
lendencies.’ A liberal blanket subject.” 

“Tt did not. After the first shock no- 
body have noticed it. She 
plunged right in. And everything on 
such unimpeachable authority. She 
read them pages from the best people 
Havelock Ellis, Geddes, Galton, Saleeby, 
Freud, Ellen Key By the 


seems to 


way, IS 
she a Mrs. or a Miss? It makes a dif- 
ference in this case. Even dear old 


Lecky. It was the application that was 
so devilish. And she didn’t mince her 
words; she let "em have it raw. As 
Miss Rose says, most of the papers they 
hear are croquettes. She treated the 
dictionary as though it was What Every 
Child Should Know reading. As Miss 
Rose said, ‘She was perfectly awful; she 
was scientific!’”’ 

“But what was it all about?” insisted 
his enthralled auditor. 

“Haven't I told you?” 

“You have not.” 

“But I’ve been telling you,” exploded 
Gerry. “It was about Old Maids.” 

“My God!” Mr. Mangan, pi- 
ously. 

‘The town is seething. Upper Main 
Street is lighted up like the night 
before the battle ot Waterloo, and 
there was a sound of revelry, or at 
least of extreme excitement, from. all 
the piazzas as I came along. Every- 
body’s feelings lacerated beyond 
repair. It isn’t funny, really. When 
I think of those innocent turkey-tail 
fans and vinaigrettes, it isn’t humoi 


said 


are 
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ous at all. As Miss Rose says, ‘We 
represent the greater part of the pop- 
ulation and do a considerable share 
of the work of this town, and we have 
never before been accused of lunacy.’ 
And she says, if Mrs. Barrington is the 
type of woman men prefer to marry, sh¢e 
prefers any other type.”’ 

*“T see,” said Mr. Mangan, truthfully. 
“What else?” 

“Oh, the paper, you mean. She in- 
formed them that spinsters were a natu- 
ral mistake and an economic waste. She 
indicated the junk-heap; she said the 
Button-maker would get them. She 


looped a short loop on the subject of 


That shocked them down to 
the ground. Think of Miss Evalina and 
eugenics! She mentioned parasites who 
take from the world and return nothing. 
\s Miss Rose said, ‘She seemed to think 
that because the Atterbury girls, for ex- 
ample, didn’t have a dozen toddling tots 
around their knees they ought to be 
expunged. I’ve ne ver noticed any olive 
branches Then she went on to the 
subject of free love.’’ 

“She didn’t recommend—” Mr. 
Mangan’s usually detached expression 
had given place to the well-known ex- 
hilaration with which we sympathize 
with our neighbors’ misfortunes. 

“Not exactly, but she said that it 
was better than some other things. Sort 
of justification by results. Quoted King 
Lear and Freud, also the Key lady. | 
declare, I can’t get used to calling her 
plain Ellen. Then she gave them some 
French and German men, in translations 
so nobody should miss anything. She 
hinted that they, the spinsters, | mean, 
represented a type that wasn’t quite 
normal. She spoke of the Revenges—” 

“Where did she stop?” shouted his 
uncle, genuinely horrified. 

“Right there. She ended by quoting 
after all the highbrows, an old black 
Mammy she knew who summed up the 
subject thus, ‘Ole maids is some queer.’ 
Then she sailed out and left her repu- 
tation to the avengers of blood.”’ 

“She ought to be ashamed of herself,” 
said Uncle Lucius, angrily. ‘All those 
respectable ladies. Where’s Barrington? 


se 


Out of town, eh? 


eugenics 


“Mr. Mangan, what am I to say 


about that Rose groped for the » 
juste, decided that there was none ba 
enough, and gave it up. “That meeti 
yesterday?” 

**Anything you like, Miss Rose,” said 
the editor, hastily. “‘ The social news i 
your province. We generally give 
brief summary, don’t we?” 

“But I can’t. Won't you, please?” 

“T repudiate all connection with 
protested Mr. Mangan. “I have al 
ways been on pleasant terms with the 
ladies and desire to remain so. Gerry, 
you are indicated. A poet ought to be 
able to say anything and make it sound 
like anything else.” 

All the forenoon Geraldine sweat« 
blood and tears. At the last possibk 
moment he rose, wild-eyed and despe1 
ate, from the sea of scribbled pages and 
laid his achievement before Rose. 

“'That’s the very best I can do, and 
it’s too late to change it now. At least 
it’s inoffensive,” he said, hopelessly. 

Miss Rose read and withered him. 
**So is a hard-boiled egg,’”’ she rejoined. 
* Listen: 


“The regular Friday meeting of the Friday 
Literary Club was held at the Library last 
Friday. 

Not really? 


“é 


ihe paper of the afternoon was read by 
Mrs. John B. Barrington, on ‘Modern Ten- 
dencies,’ and was much enjoyed. The next 
paper, by Miss Caroline Laverne, on ‘The 
Women of Poe, Hayne, and Timrod,’ will 
be read next Friday. 


‘I like your wealth of glittering de- 
tail,’’ Rose continued, heartlessly. ‘* You 
might as well say about a fashion parade, 
‘They wore clothes.’” 

Gerry denied himself the obvious re- 
tort and watched her as she turned to 
the exchanges, the old wonder in his 
heart. : 

Rose gave a sudden gasp. “Mr. 
Mangan, Mr. Mangan!” she almost 
shouted. “Look at this! Here’s the 
whole thing in this morning’s Mulberry 
Clarion. She must have motored over 
with it right after the meeting, and of 
course they jumped at it. They would 
at anything on Pineforest. Oh, it’s out- 
rageous! It’s too awful! We'll be the 
joke of the whole state!” 

Next day the letters started to come. 
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the day after that the papers began 
take notice. Not even Barrington’s 
lley system undertook to introduce 
neforest to the map as had the little 
rt of his wife. 

Gerry read the first letter listlessly. 


” 


EDITOR OF THE “ EVENING GAZETTE. 


YEAR SIR Although we have always be- 
1 the sphere of Woman to be the home, 
g¢ with husband and children, if any, and 
t in the words of the poet, fools often rush 
the newspapers where angels fear to 
id, yet we feel it to be a Duty to protest 
unst certain statements made by you on 
per which was read lately not a hundred 
; from our beloved town. It was by no 
ans ‘“ enjoyed = 
Two Lapies WHo WereE THERE. 


‘I can guess not a hundred miles 


trom those two ladies,” Rose com- 


nented. ‘‘Do you think Miss Evalina 
entured on this one? She does love 
\ rds.”” 

Dear Sir: Although the days of chivalry 


long passed away, it has always been the 


partiality of our retired but cultured neigh- 
borhood to cherish the amenities of social 
tercourse. Gratuitous offense and unre- 
ned innuendo masquerading under the guise 
f Science have ever been appraised at their 
true value, which is the silence of contempt. 
Need I say more? 
\ MaIpeNn Lapy. 


One might mention the Maid of 
Orleans, the Virgin Queen, and Miss Char- 
tte M. Yonge. 


Rose took up a black-bordered sheet 
of note-paper, breathing faintly of vio- 
ts. ‘‘Now this,” she said, spitefully, 
s the kind of missive that makes me 
want to shake your Mrs. Barrington. 
[his woman is really hurt, and | don’t 
ynder.”’ 


| 


\ly Dear Sir: I have never before writ- 
ten a letter to a public print, but I have been 
induced to crave the courtesy of your col- 
umns by reading a number of those sent you 
by other affronted women. I am sure that if 
the writer of the article which has aroused 
so much comment throughout our state, 
and even, I understand, beyond, had thought 
seriously, she would have refrained. It has 
hurt many of us very deeply. For myself, 
| have never married, because he with whom 
alone I could have entered the holy state of 
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matrimony perished on the field of honor 
during our great struggle There are hosts 
of women like me in the South. We do not 
ask for pity, but surely we should not be 
blamed. 


Lest We Forcet. 


“She didn’t mean it that way,” said 
Geraldine, miserably. ‘“‘It was just a 
foolish joke.” 

“Then why doesn’t she say so? Here’s 
one she ought to see.” 


Dear Mr. Eprtor: I wonder what would 
become of Pineforest and places like it if all 
the spinsters were suddenly removed. No- 
body does more and gets less thanks for it 
than the cheerful spinster. Unfortunately, 
our young men seem to have formed the 
habit of moving to larger business centers, 
not always inviting our girls to accompany 
them. ‘Those who are left behind have to 
make the best of it, and they do. If you will 
inquire who helps the charities, the churches, 
the sick, and the uninteresting, you will find 
that the old maids fully justify their exist- 
ence. And most of them are still at large. 

One oF THEM. 


“There are lots of that sturdy kind,” 
said Rose, sorting the pile on her table. 
“Here’s a pithy one.” 


Dear Sir: Where are her jewels? 
CoRNELIA, 


“If Mrs. Compton hadn’t the caution 
of the political woman I should suspect 
her of that. She can’t bear your Mrs. 
Barrington.” 

“She is not mine; she is another’s. 
So am I,” hinted Gerry. 

Rose began typewriting with inten- 
tion. 

“Well, the circulation is soaring, any- 
way,” said Geraldine, drearily. “That’s 
one comfort.” 


Never as a small boy had Gerry 
longed for Christmas as during the 
course of that week he desired the re- 
turn of John B. Barrington. He came 
out of it purged of all temptation to 
poach on the preserves of better men. 
As the only friend of the pariah, he 
stanchly suffered himself to be confided 
in, wept on, and paraded on Main 
Street, but the once glamorous post of 
attaché to a married woman had become 
an unmitigated nuisance. Moreover, 
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the one girl eyed him askance in every 
way. She acted as though something, 
intangible but frightfully real, were all 
his fault. 

On Thursday John B. Barrington, the 
ardently: longed-for, returned like Ulys- 
ses to a disorganized household and a 
weeping wife. 

“What am I to do, Johnnie?” la- 
mented the penitent after the general 
confession was over. ‘* The worst 1s 
that horrid paper—that Mulberry thing. 
They featured it, they keep on writing 
little paragraphs about it. They called 
it, ‘As one lady to another.’ It wouldn't 
have been SO bad 

“It was bad enough,” said Barrington. 
He disengaged himself from the cling 
of arms and ruffles that represented his 
little bit of happiness in a flinty business 
world, and placed her firmly on the sofa 
at least three feet away. He wanted to 
remain obdurate. 

“Have | queered your work here? | 
never thought of that. I’ll never forgive 
myself.” 

“No, I guess not. That’s pretty well 
fixed.” 

“But you look so worried. What 
ought I to do?” 

He told her. When he ended she 
faced him flushed and incredulous. 

“All that? I can’t! I won't. Oh, 
Johnnie, have | got to tell them that?” 

“I guess so, old lady. You've made 
them feel mighty bad and it’s up to you 
to save their feelings every way you 
can.” 

* All by myself?” wailed the culprit. 

“Til go with you and hold your 
hand, if they’ll let me,” comforted her 
husband. 

“And you don’t hate me for being a 
little fool?” giggled Mrs. Barrington, 
with a sob. 

**Sure,”’ responded her lord, annihilat- 
ing the three feet with a single gesture. 
“‘How many more ways have I got to 
tell you that?” 

Mrs. Barrington burst into tears. 


If the last meeting of the Literary 
Club had been a held-day that which 
was about to begin broke all records. 
The word had gone forth that Carrie 
Laverne’s paper had been put off and 
Something Else was going to happen. 


Old Miss Lettie Waller appeared in hy 
wheeled chair with her ear-trumpe: 
Several honorary members inquired an) 
iously regarding the propriety of th 
presence. Young Mrs. Mimms, who ha 
scarcely set foot outs de of her own ga 
den since the death of her husband, an 
who might have sat for the portrait 
the Eternal Widow, felt that it was 
duty to make the effort sometime, an 
made it. But the most astonishin 
vision of all was John B. Barrington, 
gentleman unafraid, who sat between hi 
wife and Madame President and r 
garded the concourse of women wit! 
pleased and conhding glances, as thoug! 
he really believed that they had no wis! 
to injure him. 

This feeling of security was not shar 
by his wife. Not Mary Stuart befo: 
her judges could have suffered mo: 
trepidation and sickness of mind than 
did little Mrs. Barrington, face to fact 
with the tribunal of women whom sh. 
had injured. After all, the confronte: 
of Mary were merely men. She ha 
dressed for the part; if she had to tread 
the terrible way, she would do it prop 
erly. No penitential sheet could hav. 
been more significant than the dovelik: 
simplicity of her little gray gown and 
her little white hat. She had removed 
some of the burnished hair of her head 
and all the make-up from her fac 
‘There were reminiscences of tears about 
her eyes; she looked ten years older. 

Had the marooned Barrington known 
it, his feeling of exceeding alonenes 
was too lavish. Another male creatur 
was within hail. On the piazza which 
ran around the Library, behind the 
bowed shutters and the conniving vines, 
Geraldine Mangan, for it was indeed 
he, was committing the first really dis- 
honorable act of his clean young life. 
| le was peeping, also ea vesd ropping 
The only extenuating circumstance he 
had to offer was the consent ot th: 
president. 

Mrs. Compton opened the meeting in 
her pleasant manner. There ensued a 
moment of pregnant silence. Miss Let- 
tie Waller adjusted her ear-trumpet 
firmly. The Atterbury girls, Gerry told 
himself, must be reincarnations of set- 
ters. With a common impulse all the 
fans stopped. 




















Mrs. 


ONE 


afternoon,” Compton 


[his 
the spell, “Mrs. Barrington wishes 


Say something to us. We shall all be 
ad to listen to her, I am sure.” 
Mrs. Barrington rose to her feet. She 
it both ungloved hands on the back 
f her chair and kept them there; every 
and then the knuckles showed 
arer for an instant. She fixed her eyes 
cornice and spoke to that. 


Her 


voice 


vant she began. 
ive out. Barrington moved in his chai 


nd she began again steadily. ‘My 
sand has told me that I owe you an 
yy. I agree with him. I want to 
that I deeply regret the paper that 
ad here last Friday. I realize, as | 
not then, what an unpardonable, 

\at a stupid—and—and dreadful thing 

was i 

‘l am sure,” said Mrs. Compton, 

rmally, “that we accept Mrs. Barring- 

n’s apology. The next business be- 

re the club is ‘s 

“Oh, wait!’ cried little Mrs. Barring- 
ton She swept the crowd of hostile 
races with a look of anguish. 7 don’t 

ant you to accept it like that. I want 
you to mean it. I want to make you 
understand what I felt—why I did it. 
| can make you feel it—if you'll bear 
with me. fig 

Mrs. Compton nodded. Her whole 
manner had become more kindly. 

“When I first came here,”’ Mrs. Bar- 
rington addressed the cornice, “I 
thought it was the sweetest place I ever 
aw. It reminded me of the dearest old 
story-book. I loved it, the trees and the 
houses and the lovely old things in them, 
and—the people. I made up my mind 
that I’d leave nothing undone to make 
them like me. I see now I didn’t know 
how It was just what I’d always 
wanted and never had.” 

\ little stir went over the room. 

“| had always felt how nice it would 
be to live in a neighborhood, to have ever 
so many nice women who knew one an- 
other well enough to run in and out and 
drop in to meals, and exchange books 

nd ideas and food. Just that sort of 
gracious, intimate, /itt/e life. I had never 
that. 1 never had a woman 
friend except one whom I have never 
seen. I'll tell you about her later. I 
hadn’t been in a really civilized house for 


ive d like 
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years and years. I know you wonder 
how I came to miss all these things, and 
where | come from, anyhow. | 
from the backwoods.” 

There was no doubt in the world 
about the atmosphere of the room now. 
It was shameless curiosity, but under 
that something else. 

Mrs. Barrington shifted her gaze. 
Gerry felt that if it had met any human 
glance she must have stopped, but ther 
was a sort of protection in talking to 
inanimate objects. To his great dis- 
turbance she the chink of light 
that came through his particular shuttc: 
as her next confidant. 

“My father,” she went on, 
cultivated man; he was a professor in a 
college a small college; but his health 
broke down—his lungs. We went to the 
North Carolina mountains and tried to 
farm. He and my mother knew nothing 
about farming and were very much sur- 
prised that they couldn’t make a living 
out of it. ] about eleven then. 
Later he got a little school, and some- 
times he had students to coach during 
the summer, but not often, because we 
were too far away from the tourist track. 
They used to talk about going away, he 
and my mother, but after she died he 
neve! had the energy. The school Was a 
certainty, at least, and living was cheap. 
We couldn't starve there, and he seemed 
to feel that we might very easily any- 


come 


che SC 


‘< 
Was a 


Was 


where else. After he—after I lost him 
I kept on teaching the school. There 
was nothing else to do. 

“At first I boarded around. That 


was dreadful. After a while I went to 
live with an old woman who wanted some- 
body in the house with her. We grew 
rather fond of each other, but we hardly 
ever talked. I never had money enough 
to get away and make a start somewher 
else. I had my father’s feeling of terro: 
of the big unknown world that might 
fight back if you tried to fight it. 

“Then one day the most wonderful 
thing—except one other—happened. A 
letter came from a woman whose brothe: 
had been one of my father’s pupils. | 
think she was the sort who really hunt 
for chances to do kind things. Her 
husband was the editor of a newspaper, 
and she wrote that quantities of maga- 
zines and some books came to him, and 
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if I liked she would send me some every 
month! If I liked! It was like heaven 
vhen they began to come. She wrote 
to me every now and the n, and | tried to 
tell her. After a while she sent me very 
good things. I prayed for her every 
night of my life. I-—I do still. Het 
name was Mlrs. Lucius Mangan. Now 
do you wonder that I loved this place? 

* After a while [ found that with just 
i start from the books I could live very 
largely in my imagination. Sometimes 
I was almost happy. It’s just as easy to 
imagine the best things as the common 
ones, even in every-day things. When 
it's as impossible for you to have an 
eighteen-hfty dress as a two-hundred- 
dollar one, it’s really economy to imagine 
the two-hundred-dollar one. The pleas- 
ure wears better.” 

She paused and fumbled at her throat. 

“About the most wonderful thing of 
all—”’ Her voice broke on an exquisite 
vibration, het hand rose in a little 
quivering motion. Barrington slowly 
turned the color of the red, red rose 
that’s newly sprung in June. 

‘He was riding through the moun- 
tains,” said little Mrs. Barrington, as 
simply as a folk-song. “He said that 
he was a man who knew his own mind, 
and he certainly proved it. One week 
after he saw me for the first time, unde 
a rhododendron-bush in bloom, in a 
faded pink gingham of a very trying 
shade of pink the rhododendron Ud 
lovely, and l suppose he got a mixed 
impression—he drove me ten miles over 
the worst roads you ever saw to the 
nearest minister, and we were married. 
She faced her audience at last for one 
moment, triumphant, not afraid of any- 
thing on earth. Then the eyes and the 
voice dropped. 

“I did so want to be like other nice 
women; I did so want to have every- 
thing right. So I went to the places and 
I got the things that they told me were 
the best. How was I to know? And 

and of course I wanted to look as 
young and as well as | could. ° And 
when | found that I had done everything 
all wrong—that you wouldn’t have me 

that [| wasn’t good enough 
why, naturally I was hurt all through, 
and I decided, since I couldn’t make 
myself liked, I'd Oh, you can’t think 
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anything more hateful about me tha 
think about myself! I proved that \ 
were right. It was wonderful of you 
let me come here again to-day and gj 
me the chance to tell you all this. | 
think,” cried little Mrs. Barringt 
with the ring of utter conviction in h 
voice—"T do think that you are tl 
very nicest women that God ever mad 

[hen the storm broke. Above it hi 
appeal soared: “Oh, wait, wait a mir 
ute! I haven’t told you the worst yer 

. Oh, Johnnie, do | have to tell the 
“I’m afraid so, Lulie,”’ said the ol 
durate spouse, pityingly. 

“Wait a minute. Listen. Wher 
[ was married I was forty years and tw 
days old. [I was an old maid myself!” 

Emmie Compton’s shoulder received 
the shaking little figure. ‘‘ Never mind 
my dear,” said that diplomatic but 
hearty person. “You are certainly on 
of us now.”’ She kissed the penitent fo: 
the Club. 

“T fancy I'd better go and imperson 
ate Lazarus at the gate,’’ Geraldine de 
cided. “This 1s a love-feast.”’ 

Through the gentle turmoil that 
surged about the two central figures hi 
caught sight of Barrington shouting 
down old Miss Lettie Waller’s trumpet, 
undoubtedly the only man who had eve: 
done so with a beatihe grin. Young Mrs 
Mimms was weeping through her smiles, 
like a sprinkler over a flower-bed. Miss 
Ek valina was elegantly mopping her eyes 
in a delicious mush of sentiment. ‘Th 
\tterbury girls, fatuous benevolence 
wreathing their broad pink faces, were 


craning their short necks for fear of 


missing something. At last he, caught 


sight of his own girl, and his heart gave 


a jump. He hadn’t known she could 
look as sweet as that. 

She met him outside in the early dusk 
when the evening perfumes were ventur- 
ing out from their lairs and an apposite 
little moon hung before them all the way 
as he led her home. Neither uttered a 
word until they stood under the mag 
nolia-tree outside her gate. 

“Well,” he asked, in the unmistakable 
tone, “are you jealous now?” 

** Jealous?” answered Rose, like a sing- 
ing harp. “Jealous of an old maid ove: 
forty years old. I—I think she’s szveet.”’ 





























The New Nationalism and Business 


BY ROBERT 


& v9 AR-TIME Washington 
s! ¥; was like nothing \mer- 
icans of our generation 
before. 
On a day in Apmil two 
" vears ago the least busi- 






y» had ever seen 


‘ 


\mer- 
ecame electric with business energy. 
) all parts of the nation multitudes 

nen and women 


ea ness-like city in 


scientists, manu- 
S, STE nographers, business men 

red into the capital It was as if the 

n watersheds of the country had 

rocked and lifted so that their gath- 

9 streams of 

rd Washinet 
sin. 

he swift 


1 


man reed 


lastoa central stor- 


powe r conve 


(America’s 
spectac le. 
it was a disquieting spectacle, too. 
had undertaken to and 
lly crush the most ethciently organ- 
military machine of all time. Her 
resources were unorganized. 

faced the necessity of converting her 

ntial into efhcient power and focus- 
ing it upon a point at the fighting front 

re than three thousand miles away. 
Her eighteenth-century governmental 
hine was not designed for this pro- 
us twentieth-century task. It was 
a wooden mill-wheel caught under 
the falls of Niagara, where dynamos and 


tion of 
thrilling 


concent! 


energy Was a 


nerica stop 


mn vast 


turbine engines are needed. There were 
ynths when it looked as if our vast 
stores of energy would be lost in the 
ilway. Our railroads staggered and 
broke down. While our Allies were 
pleading for coal, we were unable to 


stoke our own furnaces. Essential su 
plies piled up in disheartening confusion 
at our choked terminal ports. We dis- 


overed, what our Allies hz id alre ady 


learned, that modern war is a battle of 
ndustries as well as of men at arms. In 
Priy 5 of War Marshal Foch 


ne 


out that victories are won less by 
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methods of strategy than by 
the invention of new forms of political 
and administrative organization through 
which the entire resources of a nation 
can be harnessed to the national will. 
In America ago the form’ of 
our national administrative organization 
ancient a pattern that the 
functional integration of our industrial 
with the national will 
physic ally impossib le. 

Faced by disaster, Congress adopted 
an unprecedented course. Shallow critics 
say that Congress abdicated. No charge 
could be more unfair. It is the 
distinction of the war Congress that it 
discarded precedent and by a sweeping 
delegation of its constitutional authority 
enabled the President to create a new 
administrative organization adapted t 
the emergency. For the period, of she 
war, the organized industries of the na- 
tion became the recognized instruments 
of the national will. Antiquated and 
unfunctionalized Congressional commit- 
tees, tape-tangled governmental depart- 
ments, were superse ded by boards and 
commissions directly representative of 
the basic industries of the country—the 


new 


two years 
was ot so 


resources was 


erossly 


Food Administration, the Fuel Admin- 
istration, the Railroad Administration, 
the War Industries Board. For the 


period of the war, the conventional dis- 
tinction between public and _ private 
business disappeared; business men be- 
came the agents of the national will for 
the mobilization of our industries and 


economic resources. 


The full significance of this admin- 
istrative reconstruction has hardly yet 
come home to the consciousness of the 


American people. The war, in so far as 
we were involved, did not last long 
enough to enable us as a nation to see in 
sharp outline what had happened or why 
it had happened. The service which 
business men rendered to the nation was 











obscured by charges of prohteering, by 
inefhciencies incident to the necessarily 
hurried organization of the new admin- 
istrative agencies, by the generally deep- 
rooted prejudices and suspicions of a 
business peopl against conspicuously 
successful business men Chere was 
prohteering; there were instances of dis 
graceful incompetence, as in the case of 
the Aircraft Board; there was occasional 
abuse of unaccustomed authority. But 
all these things sink into insignificance 
compared with the extraordinary fact 
that for the period of the war orzanized 
business and the representatives of or- 
ganized business divested themselves of 
their private status and became the con- 
scious and accepted agents of the na- 
tional will. For the moment we became 
a united and economically integrated 
nation, with all our energies focused 
upon the accomplishment of a definite 
national purpose. Industrially, as well 
as politically, the war made us a new 
nation. 

lo understand how this new integra- 
tion was brought about we need to get 
close to one of the business machines 
through which the war administration 
was able to throw the whole weight of 
our national resources into the scale. 
Take, for example, the Steel Division of 
the War Industries Board. The Amet 
ican steel industry is one of the most 
highly organized and powerful instru- 
ments of economic government in the 
world. By its control of essential ores, 
railroads, fleets, mills, and smelters it 
holds a dominating position in the na- 
tion’s industrial life. Practically all 
manufacturing industries, and transpor- 
tation and agriculture also, depend upon 
the steel industry for indispensable 
equipment. Before the war, the steel 
industry was strictly private property, 
administered primarily in the interest of 
the holders of steel stocks and bonds. 
It produced what it wanted to produce, 
subject only to the dictates of business 
expediency. It had its own internal gov- 
ernment, its independent electorate. It 
maintained its own ambassadors in 
every important iment il center in the 
world. It was an imperium in imperio. a 
state within the state. 

When war came and the life of the 
nation was threatened, the steel indus- 
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try immediately took on the character of 
public service; from an instrument 
private profit it was transformed into 
instrument for the doing of the nation 
will. Instead of producing at its oy 
discretion, it was required to prod 
those things which the nation need 
and only those things, irrespective 
prohts. The steel industry made mon 
during the war; but money-making w 
ink idental. The prices of steel product 
were hxed by the government, with pr 
mary regard to the development of th 
industry as a public service. In the ca 
of many products, the enforced redu 
tion in prices as compared with the pric 
which the industry had been able t 
impose upon an abnormally necessitou 
market amounted to 75 per cent. Ste 
plates, for example, were selling at fron 
eight to fourteen cents a pound when th 
government hxed the price at three and 
a quarter cents. Moreover, when th 
Steel Division of the War Industri 
Board was organized, only a very small 
part of the output of the mills wa 
adapted to the emergent needs of th 
nation; the industry was ruled by th 
primordial law of supply and demand 
and its own interests rather than by the 
national will. Then the director of the 
Steel Division summoned a Committe: 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers to act 
as the brain of the nation for the conse1 
vation, production, and allocation of 
steel. All steel-producing compani 
were required to furnish weekly report 
of orders received, shipments, and 
hlled tonnage to the army, navy, th 
Emergency Fleet C ‘orporation, and other 
government age ncies, to domestic non 
government agencies, and to each of the 
Allies. Steel that was going into non 
essential commodities, however profit 
ably, was diverted to essentials. All 
requisitions for steel needed by the na 
tion were distributed to the various 
mills in accordance with their ability to 
produce; where there was a shortage ot 
needed facilities new facilities were cre- 
ated. Through the Committee of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers, acting as the 
nation’s qualified brain on the problems 
of steel production, the director of the 
Steel Division of the War Industries 
Board knew the location of the nation’s 
available supplies of iron ore, manga 
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nese. molybdenum, and other ferro 
llovs, knew where the mills were best 
juipped to convert the raw materials 
to required finished articles, knew 
hat engineers were best qualihed to 
perate the mills. Under the inspiration 
fa clearly defined national purpose, the 
teel industry became as definitely a 
iblic service as the army ‘itself. 
What happened in the case of steel 
Ippe ned also in the case of all other in 
stries whose privately owned raw ma 
rials and manufacturing plants were 
eded to win the war. The wool indus 
. the leather industry, the shoe and 
thing industries, the manufacturers of 
tinware, soap, linters, bleaching-powder, 
ling-stock, machinery, tools, and tim 
ber, were mobilized as national services 
ith their representative committees 
the qualihed brains of the nation on the 
problems of their trades—through which 
the War Administration was able to hat 
ness their resources to the national will 
lhe result of this functional integration 
f the industrial mechanism of the coun 
try with the will of the nation is now a 
matter of history. In almost every es- 
ential direction production rose to un- 
recedented volume, 
vetting into our stride when the wat 
ended In spite of the withdrawal of 
millions of men into the army and navy, 
n spite of the confusion attending the 
hifting of millions of men and women 
from non-essential to essential tndus- 


and we were just 


tries, we produc ed more steel, more coal, 
nore shoes and clothing, than ever be- 
fore. In spite of the diversion of enor- 
mous quantities of goods to our Allies, 
the standard of consumption among the 
nasses of our own people reache d a new 
high level. Wages attained unprece- 
lented heights. Unemployment dis- 
ppeared, and poverty, that terrible 
ourge of the masses, was fast disap- 
pearing. It is true that the full signit- 
ince of the administrative reconstruc- 
on which made these results possible 
has hardly yet come home to the con- 
iousness of the American people. How 
the results were obtained the \ do not 
vet clearly understand. But they have 
made the unforgettable discovery that 
oul national resources can somehow be 
so organized and directed as to satisfy 
the healthy desires of the entire pop- 
Vor. CXXXVIII.—No, 826.— 


ulation for econom urity, decent 


homes, education, and the amenities of 
life. 

It is this discovery and the resultant 
temper of the masses that constitute the 
great domestic problem of business, now 
that peace has returned. The authority 
de le gated to the Preside nt by Conere $s, 
which enabled him to give to organized 
industry the status of an ac knowledge d 
public service, was for the period of the 
war only. When peace came the Presi- 
dent felt obliged to throw off the harness 
and release business to its own devices. 
But the conception of business as pri 
marily an instrument for satisfying the 
wants of the whole nation lingers in the 


minds of the people. The masses are not 


classical economists | he y do not un 
derstand the technical intricacies of 
business. They are not intelligently 


interested in the problems of capital in- 
vestment, overhead charges, the burdens 
of financial administration. But they 
are stubbornly determined that their 
newly attained standard of consumption 
shall not be lowered, that wages shall 
not be reduced, that their new status as 
recognized parties to the control of in- 
dustrial production shall not be im- 
paired. Unless business men can con 
trive in peace, as they did during the 
war, to harmonize their private interests 
with the insistent popular demand for 
abundant food and clothing, for equality 
in educational opportunity, and a full 
share in the amenities of life, unrest will 
develop; there will be strikes and in- 
flammable discontent; a passionate con- 
flict of interest will arise between the 
propertyless many and the private own- 
ers of industrial capital; the devastating 
spirit of revolution may spread across 
Europe, across the Atlantic, across Oul 
own shores. 

For hunger, which is the parent of 
revolution, is a relative term. It may 
mean hunger for bread; it may mean 
hunger for clean, comfortable homes; 
it may mean hunger for a college educa- 
tion; it may mean hunger for social 
status and economic security; It may 
mean all these things together. Hunge1 
in America 1s not likely to mean hunger 
for bread alone; we are too generally 
prosperous for that. It is much more 
likely to mean hunger for the mainte- 
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nance and further uplifting of the high 


standard of living to which millions of 


our people first attained during the war. 
It is likely to mean a spiritual even more 
than a material hunger. And throughout 
history the revolutionary force of un- 
satished spiritual hunger has been in- 
hnitely greater than the mere hunger for 
bread. Ihe French Revolution was not 
the work of sansculottes or starving 
peasants. It was a revolt of business men 
against the autocratic pretensions of the 
old landed aristocracy. The liberty and 
equality which the French Revolution 
brought into the world was the liberty of 
merchants and business men to do bust- 
ness as free agents rather than by special 
permission of princelings and kings. To- 
day the temper which the wage-earning 
masses are developing toward the business 
men as the vested owners of capital and 
the machinery of production roughly 
parallels the temper of business men 
toward the landed feudal aristocracy a 
hundred and more years ago. 

he problem is further complicated by 
the strained domestic and international 
hnancial situation. America has piled 
up a huge war debt that must be liqui- 
dated principally out of taxes levied 
upon the earnings of business. The gov- 
ernment’s promise to our farmers to buy 
every bushel of wheat harvested in the 
United States in 1918 and 1919 at a 
price approximating $2.26 involves a 
disbursement of nearly three billions, 
and a probable loss, in view of the post- 
war market, of a billion dollars. Other 
billions invested in munitions-plants and 
shipyards ill adapted to the uses of peace 
are likely to be added to the nation’s 
bonded debt and will become an added 
charge upon business. 

On top of all this is the fact that 
\merica has become a creditor instead of 
a debtor nation. When the armistice 
was signed in November, America had 
made cash advances to the Allies aggre- 
eating more than seven billions, which 
probably represents only a fraction of 
the total indebtedness of Europe to the 
business men of this country. In the case 
of several of the Allies, these debts were 
incurred in the expectation that they 
could be liquidated, in the event of vic- 
tory, by the recovery of Russian invest- 
ments and the imposition of indemnities 


on the conquered peoples of Centra 
Europe. These expectations have bee: 
jeopardized by the threatened repudia 
tion of obligations incurred by the goy 
ernment of the Czar in Russia and by th 
overthrow of the structure of privat: 


* business in Germany and Austria. Whil: 


civil war rages on the Continent and 
until peace is firmly established, millions 
of men will be kept under arms, and, i 

stead of being able to liquidate thei 
debts, the victorious nations of Europ: 
will probably need further economic as 
sistance to make the fruits of victor 

secure. In the face of this precarious 
international situation, American busi 
ness men cannot afford to risk the devel 
opment of discontent and industrial tu: 
bulence at home. 

How will they meet the problem? 
During the war it looked as if the busi 
ness men of America were undergoing a 
spiritual rebirth. ‘Time and again one 
heard business men of conspicuous 
ability declare that they could never 


happily return to the old game _ of 


money-making. They gloried in their 
new identification with the public ser- 
vice, they freely made their business 
the nation’s business and the nation’ 
purpose their own. Without thei 
patriotic co-operation, the will of the 
nation could not have been harnessed 
to the modern industrial machinery of 
the country. The vast stores of energy 
that converged toward Washington at 
the outbreak of war would have run to 
waste. It was they who created the new 
administrative organizations through 
which the whole weight of the nation’s 
resources were thrown into the scale and 
victory was assured. But when peace 
came they abandoned their posts with a 
speed that was as amazing as the earlic1 
concentration of forces had been thrill- 
ing. With an almost indecent haste they 
rushed back to business as usual. 

A few weeks after the signing of the 
armistice, upward of five thousand busi- 
ness men held a convention in Atlantic 
City. There were few signs there of the 
spiritual rebirth that seemed to have 
been in process during the war. The feel- 
ing against the restraints which the war 
administration had imposed upon pri- 

vate initiative for private business ends 
was intense. It was not enough that the 
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President had thrown off the war-time 


rness; there was an insistent demand 
for the repeal of the Sherman law “and 
ll other checks on private initiative.” 
[he only war-time enactment which met 
ith unqualifed approval was the 
\Vebb-Pomerene law, which removed the 
estrictions of the Sherman Act upon 
isiness combinations for the exploita- 
on of foreign trade. But in view of the 
nsettled condition among the wage- 
orking masses, the most ominous mani- 
station of the convention was that of 
lass-conscious animosity against organ- 
d labor and the advance in status and 
ywer which the organized workers had 
nade during the war with the aid and 
ncouragement of the : government. ‘| he 
irse of events in Europe seemed to 
ive made little impression upon these 
epresentative business men. At a time 
hen the stability and healthy demo- 
ratic growth of our business ‘and eco- 
ymic structure depend as never before 
pon the development of the co-opera- 
ive spirit between business and labor, 
they seemed eager for the abrogation of 
the enforced industrial truce, and ready 
a fight to the finish with the trade- 
nions 
[here is a very wide consensus of com- 
petent opinion that the labor problem 
is at the heart of the entire domestic 
problem confronting American business 
day. We cannot proceed in security 
a nation divided against ourselves. 
I verything that tends to sharpen class 
divisions or to intensify hostile class 
feeling tends toward civil war. Whatever 
ne may believe about the seemliness, 
isdom, or usefulness of trade-union or- 
ganization, the fact is that the unions 
exist and that the wage-workers regard 
them as their most effective instruments 
for securing what they want 1n the mat- 
ter of hours and wages, and for main- 
taining their standard of living. If busi- 
ness men undertake to attack the present 
conservative organizations of the work- 
ers, they will find other and less conser- 
vative organizations arrayed against 
them; they will fan the present moder- 
ate desire of the workers for participa- 
tion in the control of the conditions of 
their employment into a revolutionary 
flame for the overthrow of established 


business and economic order. They will 
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have to advance to meet the rising tide 
of democracy in industry or risk the in- 
evitable consequences of power grown 
rigid and irresponsive to the expanding 
human needs and desires of the wage- 
working masses. 

In this held of industrial relations, the 
business men of England have been 
more alertly foresighted than the busi- 
ness men of America. Their longer ex- 
perience of the war taught them that 
the old industrial order could not be 
completely restored, and that unless 
British labor and capital could discover 
a new basis of co-operation, England 
could neither liquidate her war debts not 
hope to recover her former position in 
the international competitive markets. 
They saw that the produc tive efficiency 
of British industry must be enormously 
increased, and they had the wisdom to 
see that industrial ethciency is impossi- 
ble so long as industrial relations are 
shot through with suspicion, hostility, 
and mutual sabotage. Instead of adopt- 
ing an attitude of uncompromising hos- 
tility toward the organized workers, they 
invited the trade-unions to join with 
them in working out a plan for the 
establishment of representative govern- 
ment in industry, not by single establish- 
ments only, but also on a national scale 

The idea underlying the national in- 
dustrial councils is the familiar idea 
of representative government applied 
through the nation’s industrial units as 
it has traditionally been applied through 
geogr aphical units only. As so applied, 
it presupposes the existence of an in- 
clusive association among the employers 
of an industry, and a similarly inclusive 
organization of the workers. These two 
groups elect their representatives to a 
joint governing body which becomes re- 
sponsible for the democratic conduct of 
the industry as a whole. Each national 
council is formed under a standing agree 
ment—not a contract terminating on a 
specified date, but a constitution, rather, 
a body of basic laws governing the scope 
and method of joint procedure. This 
does not mean any loss of flexibility in 
determining labor or production stand- 
ards; it simply assures that demands for 
changes will be considered with a mini- 
mum interruption of work and with a 
maximum use of orderly parliamentary 
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methods. It is of the very essence of the 
plan that the national council and all its 
:dministrative subdivisions should fully 
incorporate the principle of equal repre- 
sentation of the two parties, the organ- 
zed employers and the organized work- 
ers. Indeed, sO necessary is it to the 
larger purposes ot the 
council idea that the re presentation shall 
reflect the sentiment and opinion of the 
entire industry, that some form of en- 
forced membership in employers’ and 
workers’ organizations is under serious 
consideration. he pottery industry, 
which was the first to organize a joint 
national council for the government of 
the industry, has gone on record as ad- 
ating that the state should give the 
force of law to the council's determina- 
tions or that “membership in _ trade- 
ssociations and trade-unions should be 
compulsory by law on all eligible for 
membership.”” This demand is highly 
significant, whether or not it 1s imme- 
diately acted upon by the government; 
for it clearly recognizes the responsi- 
bilities as well as the privileges of full 
industrial citizenship. 

\s a necessary corollary to this full 
joint representation, is the power to con- 
fer and legislate upon many more mat- 
ters than the “wages, hours, and condi- 
tions’ which mark the limits of the usual 
collective agreement. Che industrial 
councils will extend the scope of their 
joint consideration to problems of shop 
organization, problems of training, re- 
search, the introduction of new machines 

all problems affecting the efiiciency of 
production and the status of the work- 
ers as human beings and enfranchised 
industrial citizens. The basis of joint 
negotiation has thus been widened in rec- 
cognition of the 


success of the 


fact that all details of 
ndustrial and shop management can be 
settled in a way that makes harmonious 
operation possible only when the workers 
are fully consulted regarding them. But 
the plan does not contemplate the cen- 
tralization of all power and authority in 
the national council. It provides for the 
creation of local district and shop or- 
ganizations to assume responsibility for 
local self-government. It is what the 
English call a devolutional plan—na- 


tional bodies, composed of equal repre- 
sentation of the employers and workers 
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throughout the industry, operating un 
der nermanent constitutions with wid 
powers over the trade, but delegating 
to district and local groups, similarly 
composed, power of decision and en 
forcement within the local jurisdiction 
Broadly speaking, the industrial struct 
ure with its city, county, state, and 
national agencies of administration and 
adjudication. 

Clearly, such a plan did not spring up 
overnight in one man’s brain, nor did it 
get under way simply by virtue of its 
inherent wisdom. ‘There has been an 
interplay of economic forces to bring the 
idea into actuality—of forces similar to 
those which during the war crisis com- 
pelled the American government to cre- 
ate functional administrative instru- 
ments for the purpose of harnessing the 
organized industries of the country to 
the national will. The outstanding dif- 
ference between our war administrative 
boards and the national industrial coun- 
cils is that the councils are voluntary or- 
ganizations controlled, in the first in- 
stance, not by directors with autocratic 
powers, but by small industrial parlia- 
ments composed of equal representations 
of the employers and wage-workers. 
[heir object, however, is to continue 
in peace that same integration of the 
productive forces of the nation with 
the national will that gave to England, 
as to America, a new spirit of national 
unity, a new domestic and international 
vitality and power. 

For the business men of England real- 
ize that England needs high productivity 
and a clearly defined national purpose in 
peace as much as in war. They realize 
that high productivity cannot be secured 
with industrial conflict, sabotage, limita- 
tion of output, and strikes rife through- 
out the land. They cannot get it under 
a system of cutthroat competition that 
ignores quality, that creates high charges 
for competitive selling abroad, that per- 
mits the most selfish producer to dictate 
the terms on which an entire industry 
shall employ its workers. Like American 
business men, they are impatient of 
negative restraints which bureaucratic 
government has placed upon industry to 
protect the community against the evils 
of unrestrained individualistic competi- 
tion, just as the workers have grown 
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with an industrial system 
ch compels them to take a hostile 
itude toward efhcient production in 
to protect their jobs and their 
ndard of living. But they that 
evils themselves must be eliminated. 
ugh the industrial councils they in- 
1d to eliminate the worst forms of 
ipetition. Through the representa- 
national industrial councils it will 
possible to level up and equalize the 
\ditions and terms of employment and 
standards of productive efficiency 
uighout the nation, which in itself 
some of the gravest abuses 
h ye gs exploitation and 
the gravest 
and unrest. 
\nd finally, the business men of Eng- 
id have come to appre, that the co- 
ent organization of an industry on a 
tional 1S pathos to the most 
ient and economical prosecution of 
industry’s foreign trade. The work 
ippraising and developing foreign 


atient 


see 


remove 
swe ating, 
causes of discon- 


rie ot 


sc ale 


rkets is expensive and difficult; the 
nsular service is a cumbersome and 
xpert instrument; individual com- 


tition in this field involves an undue 
1 unnecessary tax upon the resources 
the individual manufacturer. This out 
erican business men recognized when 

secured the enactment of the Webb- 
merene law, permitting combinations 
the prosecution of foreign trade. 
With so much to be said in favor of the 
tional industrial council idea, it is not 


range that when the British Recon- 
uction Committee, appointed to ex- 
ine into “relations between employ- 


and employed,” brought in the now 
Whitley Reports, the British 
ernment promptly gave official ap- 
val to their recommendations and 


mous 


ntrusted to the Labor Ministry the duty 


assisting in the establishment of na- 
nal councils in such industries as 
emed ready for them. Already fifteen 
lustries, representing 2,300,000 work- 

have been constitutionalized, and 
organization of joint councils is pro- 
eding in at least half a dozen more. 
the government initiated this 
licy several industries had of their own 


tore 


nitiative developed national industrial 


ganizations so nearly identical with 


he council idea that they are properly 
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to be regarded as parts of tne same proc- 
f industrial reconstruction. The 
most noteworthy of these are the Cotton 
Control Board, the newly formed Wool 
Council, and the Building Trades Parlia- 
ment. And the demand of the National 
Union of Railwaymen for representation 
on the national directorate of the rail- 
roads promises to develop into a reality 
which will make of the railroads a demo- 
cratically controlled and operated na- 
tional service. 

Of course, Great Britain is the 
United States. Industrial, and 
political conditions there differ in many 
respects from ours. But the spirit of our 
institutions is the same and the economic 
and industrial forces that have led to the 
establishment of national industrial 
councils there clearly at work in 
America. [They have the advantage of a 
more flexible constitution and a more 
highly developed industrial conscious- 
Our constitutional form of govern- 
ment was devised chiefly by small farm- 
ers and highly individualistic pioneers 
who were suspicious of all forms of finan- 
cial and economic combination and espe- 
cially suspicious of “big business.” Ous 
laws have been designed to check rather 
than to promote the forms of business 
organization which are inseparable from 
the effective development of modern 
machine production. Our national pol- 
icy with respect to business has been in- 
hibitory and negative rather than lib- 
erating and constructive. As a result, 
the inevitable structure of modern busi- 
ness organization has been forced to 
develop under cover—often in violation 
of the written laws. Instead of a steady 
functional adjustment of governmental 
to industrial organization, and a delib- 
erate conversion of business into an ex- 
panding instrument of national service, 
our courts and legislative bodies have 
fostered the inherited spirit of hostility 
between public policy and the efficient 
economic organization both of business 
men and of wage-workers. The basis of 
representation In our recognized gov- 
erning bodies has remained exclusively 
territorial, whereas the basis of represen- 
tation in the govern- 


ess ot 


not 


social, 


are 


ness. 


so-called ‘secret 


ment” is by industries and economic 
organizations. For the purpose of na- 
tional industrial administration, the 
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our atavistic fears 
and prejudices to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is and for more than a genera- 
tion has been our effective government, 
although, in obedience to our eighteenth- 
century conception of government as a 
system of restraints, checks, -and_ bal- 
ances, we have persisted in forcing it to 
work in the corrupting darkness of lob- 
bies. When war came and we were faced 
by the necessity of estab lishing dynamic 
relations between the public will and the 
industries of the nation, we swept aside 
the old legal restraints, we encouraged 
combinations and price-hxing, we called 
the ‘secret government” into the open, 
we invited the industries to organize and 
send representatives, not to closeted lob- 
bies, but to the public eminence of such 
administrative and executive boards as 
the Food, Fuel, and Railroad adminis- 
trations, and the Committee of [ron and 
Steel Manufacturers. 

lhe swift dissolution of the war ad- 
ministrative organizations after the sign- 
ing of the armistice is not so much a re- 
flection upon their value or upon the 
p: itriotism of business men as it Is upon 
the incompatibility of our inherited 
governmental machinery with the actual 
structure of our national industrial or- 
ganization. Considering the obstacles 
which our inherited system of restraints, 
checks, and balances placed upon them, 
the achievements of the business men 
who entered the public service during 
the war are almost miraculous. Nothing 
could be done without the direct authori- 
zation of the President, whose executive 
freedom was for the period of the war 
only. The President was overwhelmed 
with requests for decisions which would 
have taxed the brains and energies of an 
executive general staff. Time and again 
minor executives were compelled to take 
action in the interest of the nation, 
which, if it came to the attention of Con- 
gressional committees, exposed them to 
censure and possible disgrace. Men who 
came to Washington enthusiastic and 
eager for public service were driven to 
despair, and left Washington with the 
conviction that public service under our 
form of governmental organization was 
impossible; that business initiative, in- 
ventiveness, and efficiency were utterly 
incompatible with the red tape of our 


“secret government,” 
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administrative system. If the new sp) 
of national service which the war em: 
gency awakened is to be saved and 
perpetuated, we shall have to devis: 
some plan similar to, if not identical 
with, the national industrial counc 
of Great Britain, through which the 
dustrial energy and genius of the nation 
can at the same time be liberated and 
brought into effective harmony with th 
national will. 

This is the great task which cor 
fronts American business to-day. | 
howl down government ownership and 
control because of the manifest ineth- 
ciencies of our present legislative an 
administrative system, without Birdies 
an efficient substitute, will not meet th: 
situation. Nothing ts clearer than that 
we cannot go back to the old ways of cut 
throat competition, business sabotag: 
harassing and destructive hostility b 
tween employers and employed, between 
organized industry and the government 
If, in their natural reaction against th 
war-time restraints of an efficient bu 
reaucratic system, business men yield to 
the temptation to return to the old gam 
of business bucaneering, of fleecing th: 
consuming public, and beating down th: 
workers, they will imperil their present 
trusteeship of the economic and indus 
trial resources of the nation. They ar 
on trial before the wage-earning mass 
of to-day as the old landed aristocrac 
was on trial before their business pred« 
cessors a hundred and more years ago 
It is for them to say whether history wi! 
repeat itself. There are those who b« 
lieve that there is a fatality in history, 
that the minds of men are the predes 
tined instruments of inexorable eco 
nomic forces, that power breeds a lust 
for power, and that the only escape from 
the tyranny of power is revolution. But 
there is no such fatality. Human intelli- 
gence is free to shape its own destiny 
It is not a patter of words to say that 
the spirit of democracy is gathering irre- 
sistible force throughout the world and 
especially throughout our Western 
World. Business, too, will have to con- 


form to the new spirit of the times. Will 
it conform through processes of rational 
and voluntary adjustment, or will it re- 
sist and, by striving to repress the new 
spirit, invite catastrophe? 
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Boy 


Power 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 
T was on a jewel of a “Tom, Tom, the piper’s son,” he 
morning, in a necklace chanted, to music of his own contriving. 
of crystal June days, ‘“‘What are you makin’ there? What's 
; that Science.came and it for?” 
sy made her nest in Tom Tom waved his ears in amiable greet- 


~ Rucker’s back yard and 
4 started to bring up a 
Mechanical science, chiefly 
portation, telephony, wireless, ma- 
rine engineering, a touch of ballistics, a 
n of hy drostatics, odds and ends of 
sics, chemistry, manufacturing, and 
ral arts. Also the drama, history, 
, and song. The best people said 
rward that it was a day of great and 
is achievement. Others, of larger 
and smaller minds, said that 
Rucker must have a wonderful 
rvous system. 
Science could not have chosen a fitter 
ce to nurture her brood than the 
tate of Thomas Rucker. All the essen- 
ls were at hand—a horseless barn, a 
rd-pile, a piano-box, a shedful of 
ables saved from the junkman, and 
echanical genius. For beneath Tom 
cker’s generous, sunny, and freckled 
rior, with his easy-fitting ears, with 
talent for the lighter forms of com- 
serious strain. There were 
nd spots, perhaps, in Tom’s capacity; 
and orthography were total strangers; 
the Amazon might have been in Aus- 
ilia as far as he was concerned. But 
e him some wire, a wheel or two, and 
i piece of string, and he could construct 
marvelous machine, baffling to the 
untainted by utility. The pursuit 
hich Tom loved best of all was doing 
me easy thing in a complicated and 
ificult way: 
In this respect Tom differed widely 
from “Fatty’’ Hartman, who was the 
rst to burst into the yard this sparkling 
norning to see what, if anything, Tom 
sup to. “Fatty,” who could carry a 
tune quite a distance without spilling it, 
made his entrance with his customary 
dash of ng. 





t 


ure 


Was a 


Wa 


S 


ing. “‘How do I know?” he replied 
**] jus’ commenced.” 
“If you don’t know what it’s for, 


what’s the use of makin’ it 
‘““‘Where’s Ranny?” was Tom’s reply. 
It appeared that Ranny had already 
been invited to Tom's yard —b 
‘Fatty’’—and could be es when 
he finished a slight job of grass-cutting 
‘He tried to rope me in to help,” said 
“Fatty,” “but I was a little too tired. 


Ted’s comin’ pretty soon, too. Mebbe 
it’s a sawmill.’ 
The inventor stepped back, cocked 


his head on one side in a workman-like 
manner, and thoughtfully regarded his 
creation. ‘‘ No, it’s no sawmill,” he said. 
Ted Blake came as advertised. He 
looked at the contrivance, basically 
piano-box, lifted it at one end to show 
how muscular he was, and advanced the 
theory that it was a steamboat. 
‘lll let you know pretty 
mebbe,”’ was Tom’s decision. 
“What have you got there, a thrash- 
in’-machine, or what?” The face that 
was now looking over the fence was the 
face of Link Weyman, of rural origin. 
Link had been invited to this orgy by 
the noise that Ted and “Fatty” were 
making. Among the assets of the Rucker 
homestead was a combination teeter- 
board and merry-go-round, a_ stout 
plank revolving loosely upon a post. The 
innocent bystanders were trying to 
maim each other upon this device. 
“It’s just a—a thingamajig,” said 
Tom. ‘You'll find out soon enough.” 
Tom’s sudden decision had been to make 
a mystery story out of the thingamajig. 
The matter thus in solution 
when intermittent rattling heralded the 
approach of a person upon one rollet 
skate This hullabaloo was now com 


soon, 


stood 
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plicated by a fainter, though similar, 
sound and de risive shouts such as: 
‘Come on, you ol’ ice-wagon! Wha’s 


the matter with you? Gonta stay there 


all day?”’ 

\ traveler, flushed with exertion and 
victory, stumbled into the yard, exe- 
cuted a rather brilliant series of gyra- 


tions, and fell heavily in the path of the 
conquered, the two making a squirming 
heap at the alley Thus the 
company in Rucker’s back yard was en- 
riched and enlivened by the presence of 
Bud Hicks and Randolph Harrington 
Dukes. 

“What's that? What's that? 
for gas?” asked Ranny. 

om pointed out once more that the 
identity of the critter was a dark secret. 

“It’sasteam-dredge,”’ said Bud. “‘ Any- 
body can guess that withltheireyes shut.” 

But the word * had lodged in 
Ranny’s fertile brain and was producing 
reactions. 

‘Le’s make a 


gateway. 


Borin’ 


secret ss 


[ tell you what le’s 


do.” There was a flattering silence 
while all hung upon Ranny’s words. 
“= S’ pose we have a—you know—secret 


about it and don’t tell anybody 
what it is.” 

‘Il know,” said Bud. ‘“‘Like 
and have ‘nitiations and everthing. My 
uncle belongs 

‘Take in new members and whack 
’em,”’ said “‘Fatty’’ Hartman. ‘‘Fat- 
tv’s’’ chief idea of humor in these days 
was inflicting pain upon somebody. 
Henry W iseman, baker, confectioner, 
and ex officio observer of boys, said that 
Fatty’ ” was a believer in corporal fun- 
ishment. 

The seed had fallen upon good ground. 
Latterly the group had been suffering 
from a bad attack of “‘organization.”’ 
They could scarcely go fishing without 
frst stopping to form a club and elect 
othcers. So they now agreed that this 
fraternal society and that every- 
body was to keep the secret or be tort- 
ured with horrible agony. 

‘Now ever’body’s got to put in a lot 
of things and make it hard to guess,” 


society 


a lodge, 


Was a 


said Tom. 
‘*‘When are we goin’ to find out our 
self?”’ asked ‘ Fatty.” 
tha i: find out soon enough,” said 
om, darkly ‘Too soon, mebbe.”’ 
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what To; 
fom might have w 


everybody wondered 
meant by that. 
dered a little himself, but curiosity v 
not among his weaknesses. 

Probably no other organization ey 
had a more simple form than this. 
had no title, no ofhcers, no dues. | 
Blake suggested that they all sign the 
names in blood, but nothing came of th 
idea. All they had was a_ potenti 
secret. 

Yet Ranny’s suggestion had put pu 
into the game and it now took « 
activity. Somebody found rolle: 
to put under the ungainly thing, making 
it slightly movable. Ted Blake clung to 
the belief that this was a seagoing craft 
He installed a kind of wireless outfht and 
a gun to repel pirates. He “avasted 
and “‘belayed”’ without stint and threat 
ened to “keelhaul” people. 

To the internal mechanism, composed 
by the master-builder, were now added 
elements of the perambulator which had 
carried the infant Tom, an extinct pai 
of bellows filled with water, and som 
fragments of harness reminiscent of th: 
days when the Ruckers kept a fine hors 
named Noggins. Ranny, for obscure 
reasons, installed a cash-carrier system 
and a telephone. ‘‘Fatty’s” joy wa 
made perfect by the discovery of a bat 
tered phonograph horn. He sang con 
stantly through this and spouted por 
tions of the poem be ginning, ‘The boy 
stood on the burning deck.”’ He would 
then take the water-bellows and extin 
guish the burning deck and as many of 
his companions as practicable. His up 
roar attracted the notice of Tug Wilt 
shire, who was in that part of town and 
who was already wondering what had 
become of everybody. 

The question now arose, Should Tug 
be initiated or was he a charter member’? 
Tug solved this problem himself. 

‘IT wouldn’t join your ol’ society. 
couldn’t hire me to.” 

He was therefore allowed to come -in 
on the ground floor, though “Fatty”’ got 


pose 
Vast 


You 


a paddle and initiated him slightly on 
his own private account. 

It was the impression of the book 
wormy Tug that the thing was a Roman 
barge, fitted up with modern improve- 
ments. 

‘I’m Nero, and all of you are galley- 








slave "ea As nobody Was willing to be a 
galley-slave to make a Roman holiday, 
the theory at least did no harm. 

Dhe dive rsion Was so engrossing that 
all were surprised and a little resentful 
when Tom’s parents called him to noon- 
time refreshment. Mr. Rucker presently 
came out in person. Not only did he 
force his son to go in and take nourish- 
ment, but he intimated that anybody 
else who had a home should repair to 
it. Mr. Rucker gave the thingamajig 
only a casual olance. Mechanical phe- 
nomena were no rare treat to the father 
of Tom Rucker. 

“Don’t tell anybody the secret,” was 
Tom’s parting injunction to all. ‘Come 
back ’s quick as you can.” 

“T’ll proba’ly be the first one back,” 
said Bud. ‘I’m the fastest eater.” 

\t noon repasts the boys gave out 
guarded statements as to what was tak- 
ing place at the fortunate Rucker home 

each according to his lights, each 
painting the thing as he saw it. 

‘We got a kind of a machine at Tom’s 
house,” Ranny told parents. “A 

\ CXXXVIII N S26 ob 


“HE TRII TO ROPE ME IN, B 





I WAS A LITTLE TOO TIRED” 


society and cash-carrie rs and ever’- 
thing.” 

* Don’t gobble so,” said mother. 

“They’s some hist’ry in it, too.” This 
was an after-thought designed to adver- 
tise the ide a of S¢ lf-improve ment. 

“TI see,” said father. ‘Studying his- 
tory by machine ry. Good idea.” 

“No, it ain’t that, exactly.” Ranny 
tried to be enlightening without giving 
away what might be an important se- 
cret. “‘It’s kinda like a boat or a dredge 
or something. Link Weyman shoves in 
erass and thrashes it.” 

Mother looked at father with some 
perplexity. 

“That’s clear enough,” said father. 
“Tt’s a threshing-machine that runs on 
the water and digs ditches and teaches 
history.” 

“Tt isn’t finished yet,” said Ranny. 
“We got to go back this afternoon.”’ 

“Must be a pleasant time for Mrs. 
Rucker,” was all mother could find to 
say. Mothers do not understand ma- 
chinery very well. 

As accounts similarly enlightening 
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were given out elsewhere, the news in- 
evitably reached Gifford Rawlins, whose 
and ad- 
vertising Editor 
Henders to pay him ten genuine but re- 
luctant dollars Saturday night. 
Young Rawlins somewhat at his 
wits’ end this noon. He had already 
rounds of the railway station 
if people were not 


enterprise as a news-gatheret 
solicitor) compelled 


every 
was 


made the 
and doctors’ othce Ss 
going any place it was not because they 
sick. It the dry 
politics, court not in session, and 
Lakeville was in the doldrums. 

ai heat there’s some kid foolishness 
going on at Enoch Rucker’s,” he told his 
‘S’ pose I run over and see 


were was season 1n 


Was 


employer. 
if it has any news value. 

“T was going to suggest,” said Hen- 
ders, with heavy sarcasm, ‘“‘that you try 
to find something to put in the paper 
if convenient!” 
blaming me because 


one of these days 
a ou old crab 
nothing ever happens in this dead town.” 
Rawlins owed it to his self-respect to 
but he owed it to his job not 
was safely out of the 


Say this; 
to say it until he 
sanctum. 

Arrived at the stricken home, Raw- 
lins went to the fountainhead of wis- 
dom, who was at the moment putting 
an alleged steering-wheel upon the 
creature. 

“What is this thing?” 
“What is it for?” 

fom Rucker, under strain of inter- 
view, spoke as follows: “Well, it’s a 
kind of Well—you know—it’s a 
thingamajig; it does things like Hey, 
Ranny, show him the cash-carrier!” 

Ranny operated the tin can skilfully 
upon its string, but he did not get the 
reporter’s undivided attention, for Link 
Weyman, unbidden, fell to threshing 
grass and Ted Blake loaded his cannon 
and sank a couple of pirates, “Fatty” 
Hartman kindly furnishing the ** boom” 
through the phonograph horn. As Tug 
Wiltshire lived in the east end of town, 
he had not as yet returned from dinner 
so Rawlins was spared Nero. 

“See,” said Tom. “All kind of 

**Watch out there!” yelled Bud Hicks. 
He suddenly lowered a dredging-crane 
in humbler days Mrs. Rucker’s clothes- 


asked the press. 


line pole 


the most important heads in journalism. 


MONTHLY 


and narrowly missed one of 
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Yes, but what do you call it?) What 
is 1t really?” 

All these diverse activities ceased and 
waited upon lTom’s reply. 

_ It’s a a secret. We got a W atcha 
call it? You tell ’im, Ranny.” 

**We got a kind of secret society about 
it and we don’t tell anybody,” said 
Ranny. 

*Couldn’t I join?” 

“Yes, le’s take ‘im in,” said the blood- 
thirsty “‘ Fatty.” 

But the consensus of opinion black- 
balled young Mr. Rawlins. He tried to 
gain his ends by bribery, but his twenty- 
two cents were of no avail, and finally 
he went away. 

On the way out to the street he met 
Fug Wiltshire. 

“Do you belong to 
there?” Rawlins asked. 
call ut: anyway?” 

lug answered, with perfect frankness: 

“It’s a ancient Roman barge. I’m 
Nero and the rest of them are galley- 
slaves.” 


*There’s nothing in that Rucker busi- 


S< Cle ty. 


that thing in 


“What do you 


ness,” Rawlins reported to his boss. 
‘Just a crazy kid machine. They won't 
even tell me what it is; I couldn’t hire 
‘em to. They make some kind of a 
mystery—’”’ 

‘What?’ Mr. Henders seemed to rise 
into the air and reach for his hat all in 
one motion. 

“T said they— Where you going?” 

“Watch the office,” said Henders, 
and, though he was in such a hurry, he 
took time to add: ‘* Keep safe behind the 
counter. Some story might come in here 
and bite you.” 

The first person he saw as he rushed 
out of the office was the pastor of the 
brick church, who was always spoken of 
in the Bulletin as “Rev. Beckwith.” 

‘Hey, Beckwith, got time to come 
with me?” called the editor. ‘“‘It’s a 
case for spiritual advice.” 

Mr. Beckwith took himself sufficiently 
seriously on the first day of the week to 
ease up considerably on the other six. A 
friendship based upon real respect ex- 
isted between the two men. 

‘“T associate with good people profes- 
sionally,”’ the minister once said. “‘ Hen- 
ders is a recreation.” He, therefore, 
readily agreed to go along. “My repu- 




















BOY 
tation is secure,” he said. ‘“‘I can run 
ound with sinners and publishers.” 
On the Mr. Henders accosted 
the city marshal, who was sitting on the 
hadiet of the pump. 
“Better drop around to Enoch Ruck- 
’s house lhe kids are up 
to some mischief in the back yard. I 
p pose it’s all right, but 


way, 
side 


pre tty soon. 


By the middle of the afternoon it was 
generally known in the business district 
that Editor Henders was having one of 
his periodical literary sprees. Visitors 
to the ofhce reported him as denying 
himself to callers, vet taking plenty of 
time to chuckle and slap his knee. lo 
idd to the evening paper 

not appear at its usual time. 
for,” Henders 
had told his employee. ‘‘ We'll kinda 


pre ad oursel ve S to day. Giff.”’ 


suspense, the 


“It’s worth being late 


[he stone which Rawlins had rejected 
was to become the head of the cornet 
a time of growing 


Me anwhile it Was 


excitement in the Rucker domain. When 
it began to look 


Gifford Rawlins came, 





THERE'S SOME KID FOOLISHNESS 


“1 HEAR 


AT RUCKER’'S; 
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as though these activities had got into 
the public eye. Now came the editor, a 
deus ex machina accompanied by the 
minister. 

It had become the practice of Nero to 
climb upon the splendid upper deck of 
the piano-box. There, with a piece of 
gunny sacking folded over his heartless 
chest, amid wireless apparatus and 
dredging-beams, he sat and issued cruel 
orders to his galley-slave Ss, W ho properly 
paid no attention to him. In the interest 
of realism he spoke in “Pig Latin,” a 
language that had made some headway 
rece ntly among the educated classes. 
Nero was doing this when the adults 
came, and he found it hard to get down. 
So the visitors got a fine view of this 
pagan rite. 

The two men gravely put the company 
through its paces, probing, but gently, 
into the great secret, for Henders saw 
that the mystery was worth more than 
the explanation. 

“Looks to me like a pure case of 
idolatry,” said Mr. Beckwith, sadly. 

“That shows what your work in this 


P ys tt, Gomplans 


’ 


RUN OVER AND SEE’ 


S'POSE I 
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Here 


up a golde n calf or some thing ag 

[he Department of Correction nov 
arrived He eemed to think the vhole 
thing slightly felonious, but he let the 
( ilprit off vith a 
make 


this thing run am ick out il the public 


imounted t they set 


too much not ‘ ne id, 


highway, Caring horse and all.’ 
\ the 
a lethargi 
little danget ot breaking peed lav Or 
running down ped trian 
If he made n 
thing SOCcI ibly abo it town, 


monster Was about a iCctIVe a 


glacier, there seemed to he 


»> arrests, the 


de S¢ ribe the 


to his friend Lem White, among othe 
Mr. White, when he next found himself 
at le ure, namely, when he had been 


if checkers by 
Fire Department, 


Sim Col of the 
vandered around to 
He proved to bi 
visitor of all 

‘If | had this thing under canvas or 
the Fourth ot luly, with you kids work 
1 ‘ if, | could charge a dime and make 
barrel of money.”” He was 


Set the ph nomenon 


the most complime ntary 


an a ithorit y 
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for he ; 
sold refreshments at times of festival 
“7 cost ini kel now,” said the 


rrainment 


on public ente 


quick-witted Bud Hick “You can put 
it in that cash-carrie1 

Vir. White re varded Bud vith onl i 
hearty laugh. ‘‘ You boy ire Cautior 


he aid 


When he had pone hi pal IMOnOUS 


Vay Bud wanted to know vhy | em 
White should make a barrel of mone) 
off their activitie 

‘Le’ have i how oul elf, in’ 
make that barrel of mone sy 

“T know wheré they is a barrel,” said 
‘Fatty.” 

We Il mo e the wh le heba g in the 
barn and charge to get in Thi i 
Ranny’s contribution 

o lom’ WOrk Of genius, vhi h in one 
process of the in through the are of 
the he ive id been a mechani il mat 
vel, a secret let i histori il y igeal 
i myste t la rel | 
Came a side ! 

\t the t | 1 ] 
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amputation of some of its appendages, 
the monster Was imported into the barn, 
where it Was again put upon a working 
certain and 

For example, Lom found a 


basis, with improvements 
rehnements. 
splendid remnant of axle grease in an old 
can and applied it in his generous, free- 
handed way, which inevitably included 
the boy-motors which ran the machine. 
Lhey presently took on the appearance 
of seasoned mechanics. Ranny looked 
himself over with the prideful reflection 
that he was not unlike the employ es of 
the grimier and more interesting parts 
of his father’s wagon-factory. 

The host also found a barrel, 
making it unnecessary for “‘ Fatty” 
to leave his work to tind a savings- 
bank. Ranny’s cash-carriet 
tem was connected up with this 
in such a way as to dump nails and 
tem.) into this 
receptacle with a rat- 
tle Bud Hicks, admitted 
himself to be an excellent painter, 
went home for the materials, and 
with ample help announced matters 
on the outside of the barn boldly, 
yet vaguely: 


SVS- 


screws (money Pp? 
prosperous 


who 


Finest SHoW ON EarRTH. 6S CTS. 


was black; the 
Dhese two colors, 


Lhe axle grease 
Pp int was green 
therefore, pre dominated in the low- 
tone symphonies on the faces and 
hands present, the dust and chaff 
of the barn putting a fine softening 
effect, as of old masters, over all. 

\ scout, de tale d for the purpose, 
returned at last with the Rucker 
copy of the Bul/etin delivered at the front 
door. ‘Tug Wiltshire read the wonderful 
article aloud from beginning to end, from 
the intriguing head-line, ““ The Great Cen- 
ter Street Mystery,” to the puzzling edi- 
torial peroration. He stumbled a little 
over such unfair words as “‘ amphibious,” 
**Neo-Roman,” and ‘“‘anachronisms,” 
but he sounded the black subtitles with 
splendid emphasis. ‘All Things to All 
**Minister Deplores Lapse into 
Paganism”—‘City Marshal Vigilant” 

“The Day of the Machine.” 

Tug knitted his brows over the last- 
named paragraph. The words seemed 


Boy s”” 


to be English, yet they made amazing 
nonsense. 
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nt 
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4 


ADMITTED HIMSI 
EXCELLENT 


BUD HICKS 


TO BI AN PAINTE} 


**He’s a good hard writer, all right,” 
said lug. 
that again.” 

*** This busy little boy-power machine 
at the Enoch Rucker home cannot but 
strike the observer as sym—symbolical 
of that larger and busier machine which 
operates upon the big hill at the state 
capital. It, too, buzzes cheerfully, to 
the joy of everybody who has a finger in 
the pie.”’ 

“We gonta have some pie?” 
ignorant “Fatty” Hartman. 

“Keep still, can’t you? This is hard 
enough, anyway: ‘ It, too, buzzes—no, I 
read that It, too, has its Nero. It, too, 
has its cash-carrier. It, too, has its 


‘Le’s see, now. Le’s read 


asked the 
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mystery. What is it all for? What does 
it accomplish? Perhaps Mr. Rucker, 
who ts a local partizan of that Nero and 
a supporter of that buzzing, blustering, 
busy machine on the big hill, can solve 
that larger mystery.’ ”’ 

*That’s a good piece, 
Lom. 

“That ought to bring a lot of people 
to our show to- 
morrow,” added 
Ranny. 


all right,” said 


(here was a 
sound of revelry 
that night in the 
I noc h Rucker 
home. Friends 
came to call, real 
friends and false 
friends who had 
“been meaning 
to get around for 
a long time.” 
Lom was stowed 
away early to 
theore tic al rest, 
but gusts of 
laughter from 
the front porch 
and the jingle of 
the telephone in- 
vaded his bed- 
room. Ifhecould 
not sleep he could 
revel in reminis- 
cences and plan 
for the prosper- 
ous future and 
take an_ honest 
pride in the glory 
he had brought 
upon his family. 

But he did not know that one of the 
best and most important persons in the 
world did not share his enthusiasm. The 
last guest had gone and Enoch Rucker 
thus breathed his relief to the partner of 
his sorrows: 

‘“T wasn’t meant for public life. 1 like 
a little privacy myself.” 

“It was awful to-day,” Mrs. Rucker 
replied. “‘What will it be like to-mor- 
row? Do you suppose people will really 
pay to see the awful thing? 

Mr. Rucker was silent for a time. 

**No, thevwon't,”” he said. “Tl fix it.” 


THE RUCKER COPY 





A SCOUT RETURNED AT LAST WITH 


** Now Enoch you wouldn’t do 
anything to make Tom unhappy? He 
was kind of cunning about it, after all. I 
can stand it, really; it won't last long.” 

‘I could stand it, too, I suppose 
people coming in to ciggle at us, and 
parents calling up on the ‘phone and 
asking how were we standing it and would 
we please stop greasing and painting their 
precious sons, 
and all that. But 
H « nde rs has 
made a political 
issue of this; he 
has use dit tocast 
ridicule upon the 
grandest and 
noble st ‘“ 

“Well, Enoch, 
you know be Sst ‘i 
Mrs. Rucker had 
borne much and 
was willing, if 
necessary,to 
bear more, but 
she evidently 
drew the line at 
listening to a 
political speec h 
at this time of 
night. 

“Till get the 
lantern,” said 
her husband. ‘I 
won't be long.” 

6 h us on the 
stroke of mid- 
night, fashion- 
able hour for 
assassination, 
Enoch Rucker 
attacked the 
dragon and 
brought it low. He left it there in the 
blackness of the barn, a lifeless heap of 
splinters and wheels and twisted wire 
anointed with axle grease. 

But the ghost of the thingamajig con- 
tinued to walk the earth. The next 
day’s Bulletin chronicled the destruction 
of the illogical creature and glowingly 
prophesied the smashing of that other 
and even more sinister machine when 
November had rolled around. The 
Bulletin rode out over cindery little sin- 
gle-track railroads to other somnolent 
towns, and other hard-pressed editors, 


OF THE BULLETIN 
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if like 
Henders’s articles and made the most of 
Lhe 
that vear before the corn was 1n the tas- 
sel 


so the pebble which Tom Rucker and 


political pattern, seized upon 


them denouncing season started 


his grimy into the pool 
ide a genial little ripple out ovel the 
tate Lhe bovs, first depressed by the 


llapse of their hopes, then began to 


sistants Cast 


heer up and bask in their reflected 
clory A trifle of such basking was go- 
ing on in Wiseman’s bakery the next 
la Ranny’s father, who agreed with 
the B 5 politics as much as he 

reed with Mir Rucker’s, had been 


to the extent of 


doing the 


1 
hametacedly generous 


and Ranny was 


freen cents, 
norable thing about it 
‘That mystery, now,” said Baker 
seman as he filled an order for ginger 
iaps. “You might tell a fellow about 
It’s all over, anyhow.” 
Ranny, ‘“‘we'll never 


N ‘ia said 


‘Not even for lollipops? Think it 
” Wiseman went forward 


er a minute 


““Le’s tell ’im,” said “Fatty” Hart- 
man, “‘an’ get somepin good.” 
*Ye-ah,” said Tom. ‘‘ Easy enough to 
say. What ’ll we tell him?” 
‘Fatty’? had no answer ready; nor 
had nor had anybody else. A 


minute Wiseman returned 


Ranny; 
raced away. 
bearing a bouquet of varicolored lollipops. 

“Well, Tom, how ’bout it now?” 

fom Rucker looked at the beautiful 
confections upon their sticks. To his 
pain, he could distinguish strawberry, 
lemon, and chocolate. His eves took a 
farewell trip around the circle but he 
saw only the reflection of his own help- 
less misery. 


“No 


“we ¢ an’t t« i 


he dragged out the words 


Henry Wiseman laughed. ‘* Well, you 
may as well have them, anvhow. ’’With 
these delicious words he handed the 


“You 


cret,”’ he said, presently; 


keep a se- 
“Til say that 


things around. 


for you.” 

Ranny removed a brilliant red lollipop 
from his mouth. 

“Yes,” he said, with perhaps too con- 


the salesroom to wait upon a cus scious an air of virtue, “tha’s the way 
i¢ we are.” 
Old Song 
BY DAVID LANG 
| LOVED my love, and he loved me; 
He gave me many a pretty thing: 
He cave me a vellow wedding-ring; 
4 a {; ra nd } t} r S?) f d au nd } ddi d 4 4 Mle . 


My dear 


| swept 


lov e Came 


I sang when his wee 


| Saw my love FrOow 


and tidied his wee 
[ fed and milked his wee 
son smiled at 


to live wi me. 


house, 
brow n cows, 


me. 


tired o’ me; 


He laughed, and a gipsy’s eyes were brown: 


He took 
f — 


And Grandmother 


the lane to London Lown. 


CU UNG 


NOGGéa Ai Mé. 
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BY PHILIP 


XXIII 


you can keep butter 
down there, why can't 
you keep cows! 

Mrs. Fields gazed 
hercely at the group 
standing around the en- 
trance to the old mine 


Bees 


wag AY 


& 


r 






shaft and = HS tra a flaw in he I logic. 
“The container for the thing con- 
tained,” murmured — Stiles, — softly 


“What is true of the part is true of the 
whol re Sut Mrs. Fields did not he al 
him, and the others were too intent on 
amazing facts to have time for abstract 


excursions 


look- 


COWS 


exclaimed | ksberger, 
ing down at the hole. “Are there 
there?” \ look of incredulity 
spread over his face "Say, he 
“don't try to tell me that Bugby’s steers 
are still there 

‘I don’t try to tell anything,” 
retorted the housekeeper, with a fherce- 
witchlike, “‘ex- 
anybody else has 


“Cow Ss ‘da 
down 
said, 
you 


ness which almost 


cept that no Bugby or 


Was 


a claim to a hoof or a horn.” 
‘For Heaven's sake, how many are 
there?’ demanded Eksberger. 


‘Four,” replied Mrs. Fields, her lip 
trembling, “and a three calf. It 
was him that was talking Spanish,” she 
had to add, with a twitch in 
the lines of her face which only made het 
“The quilt I’m 


days’ 
however, 


expression the grimmer. 
willing to pay for.’ 

‘They are youl 
Stile 8. 

Mrs Fields looked at 
issue had come toa head at last. “ The y 
most certainly air my Did the 
judge want to think I was working for 
nothing the last four years?” 

Eksberger and Baumgarten looked at 
Stiles as if this were a matter which he 
understood; and he did, toa certain ex- 
tent. His talk with Pullar had prepared 


COWS, then?” asked 
him as if the 


COWS. 


CURTISS 


him for developments such as this, but 
it was hardly a matter that he wished to 


reopen. He stood gazing down at the 
hole in the cellar, saying nothing, but 
Mrs. Fields was determined to have it 


out on the spot. 

‘T hain’t any papers, but I’m willing 
to go to law on it before I'll give them 
cows up. The calf is mine, anyway.” 

‘“Nobody is going to take your cows 
awa\ from you, Mrs. Fields,” said Stiles, 
quietly. ‘“‘ How long have you had them 
down the re ‘eal 

“When did 
housekeeper 

“Three 


you come?” parried his 
weeks ago,” answe red Stiles. 
then, they’ve been there 
weeks.” She still looked at him with 
lingering suspicion, but in her 
crooked old mind honesty fought with 
dehance. ‘‘ You come on a Tuesday and 
they went in there the following Satur- 
day. I had ’em up in the woods for a 
month while the judge was counting the 
but 


two 


queer, 


towels and winding up the estate, 


after you come it was too far to go up 
there nights.” 
Stiles looked at the herce little hgure 


and there came to his mind the pitiful 
picture of that frail old woman stealing 
out at night and trudging her bitter, 
determined way through the dark, silent 
woods to care for and shield her one lit 
tle property. Her mountaineer 
tors, guarding in secret their flocks and 
herds from Saracen bands, could have 
done no better. 

‘**Look here,” he said, suddenly, Eks- 
berger or no Eksberger, Baumgarten or 
no Baumgarten. ‘‘Did my uncle leave 
you anything in his will?” 


ances- 


“Your uncle never made no _ will. 
You ought <> |:now that.” 
Stiles hung his head, but, like Mrs. 


Fields, he wanted to have it out now. 
“And for four years he never paid you 
a cent?” 











CRATER’S 


ir the first time since he had known 


Mrs. Fields visibly softened. ‘‘He 
4 man accustomed to using his 
what money the judge let him 


ney 


So you took the cows?” 

Lhe nrst yeal he told me to call the 
rk cow my own, and after that they 
n't much said about it. They 
‘ther spotted heifer that was still his 


t that died last fall of being bloated.”’ 


was 


But what | don’t get,” broke in 
berger, “is how you ever got them 


vn the re ee, 
He spoke loud enough so that Mrs. 
lds heard him and she turned to him 
th a snort 
i only know them.” 
tiles hastened to intervene. 
Would you be willing to show us?” 
isked, gently, but, while the forced 
n was telling on Mrs. Fields, she 
managed to summon one last show 


erceness. « 

lhat’: understood, then, that the 
is mine?” 

Full and free, without let or re- 


int, without secret covenant or im 
| reservation,” Stiles answered, with 
‘and before two witnesses 
e,” he amended, as Rose, seeing that 
of her companions had been eaten 
slowly conquered her fear and 
ne across the lawn. 
And the calf, too?” insisted Mrs. 
Fields 
lhe calf, too.” 
Come on, then.” 
Rose met the group returning to the 


mile ’ 


n house under the trudging lead of 


little old woman, and her face im- 
lied a question. 
“Fall in,” called Eksberger, gaily. 
We're going to explore the mine.” 

As if she ha | h irdly heard him, Rose 
looked at Stiles and he repeated I: ks- 
berger’s exact words. ‘‘There’s no dan- 
ger at all,” he added, and, timorously, 
Rose walked along with them. 

In her kitchen Mrs. Fields lit a lan- 
tern and led the way through the hall 
to the cellar stairs, where she turned. 

“This ain’t the way I got them in,” 
he explained, laconically. 

She led her explorers down the rickety 
stairway, and, turning at the bottom, 
held up the lantern while they followed, 
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‘'They’s plenty o’ ways if 
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Rose last of all As thev left the 
floor they were met by 


main 
a smell of mold 


and thei faces were brushed by cob- 
webs. Rose shivered but kept on 
bravely 


The cellar floor was of dirt and wave 
like in its levels, but sooty windows 
helped out the lantern and Stiles with 
his party looked around. There was lit 
tle to see except the base of the immense 
chimney which filled a considerable part 
of the cellar. Along the walls were in 
numerable crocks and earthen jars of all 
sorts and shapes, and a rusted machine 
of which not even Mrs. Fields knew the 
purpose. “I got them in there,’’ she 
said, and pointe d to the closed doot of 
the hatchw ay. 

Indeed, relieved of her secret, Mrs 
Fields was—for her—actually garrulous 
\ brisk and almost hysterical amiability 
had come over the dour and dehant wom 
an who had waited grudgingly on Stiles fo: 
three wee ks. Was it relief? he wonde red 
Had the guilty knowledge of those fou: 
pitiful cows hidden under their feet been 
gnawing at her vitals ever since his ar 
rival, furnishing her with the source of 
a mental turmoil as great, in its homely 
way, as Lady Macbeth’s, transforming 
her from a harmless, gossipy woman-of- 
all-work to a hostile old crone? It could 
be. Four cows to her meant the prop 
of old age. 

Behind the chimney, the cella: 
tinued under an ell, a space without 
windows, and here, in the floor, the lan 
tern showed a slanting passage leading 
into a gaping hole. Beside it were big 
piles of dirt. 

“Why, it’s fresh!’ exclaimed Baum 
garten, leaning down and examining it 
in the light of the lantern. 

Mrs. Fields stood still and said noth- 
ing while Baumgarten took up a shovel. 

‘Some one’s been digging here.” 

The old woman smiled, a thing Stiles 
had never before seen her do. ‘“‘A cow’s 
a pretty big animal,” she replied. 

Baumgarten straightened himself and 
looked at her, his hands on his hips. It 
was a mannerism of his, one of his de- 
testable mannerisms. One would never 
have believed that it could be noble, 
but it was at that moment. It was a 
attitude of utter respect. At the sight 
of those huge piles of dirt and the sig! 


con 
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of that little old woman, bent and frail 
in the light of the lantern, the pompous, 
well-fed New-Yorker had seen, in its 
every atom of pathos, the picture that 
Stiles had seen the moment before. 

“Well, my gosh!” he said, slowly, and 
of that, too, every syllable was laden 
with pure respect. 

Before them the blackness of the gap- 
ing hole apparently led into the base of 
the wall. 

“But some hole was there?” 
Stiles. 

“Oh yes, there’s always be’n a hole,” 
replied Mrs. Fields with the same will- 
ingness, ‘‘one that you could go in with 
stooping. The frost broke it in, I guess, 
or perhaps boys did it long ago. We 
used to keep butter to cool there and 
your uncle used it for for things he 
wanted—but it was too small for a 


” 


suggested 


cow. 

“And you 
Stiles. 

“The wall was broke anyway,” said 
Mrs. Fields, fearfully. 

She turned the wick of the lantern 
higher and led the way into the tunnel. 
It was here that the old woman had 
evidently done her heroic and secret 
digging, for the passage sloped very 
steeply for ten or twelve feet through 
new, fresh earth so soft that the explor- 
ers sank into it to their ankles, while 
once a sifting of loam came tumbling 
down off the walls. Baumgarten, who 
was in the lead, after the housekeeper, 
stopped fearfully. 

“It won't fall,” said Mrs. Fields, 
turning. ‘The top’s just the same as it 
always was. I only dug out the bot- 
tom.” 

At the end of the slope they came sud- 
denly into a large subterranean gallery 
where the footing was hard. Mrs. 
Fields stopped with the lantern and the 
others gathered around her. Here they 
could stand erect and, looking up, they 
saw that the top and the sides were held 
up by hand-hewed beams set close to- 
gether. Stiles looked back the way they 
had come. 

“How long did that take you?” he 
asked. 

“Only four nights,” she replied. 

Stiles and Baumgarten looked at each 
other and the latter shook his head in 


shoveled it out?” said 
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Rose, who had come thro 
the tunnel clinging to Stiles, slipped or 
hand through his arm and one throu 
Eksberger’s. With a little shudder, s 
drew them both close to her for prot 
tion as she had done the first nig! 
Mrs. Fields held the lantern over | 
head and its light brought out weird 
the wondering, upturned faces. 

What a band to gather in that d 
gallery of a lost colonial mine to 
earth by flickering lantern-light 
marks of men forgotten a hundred yea: 

Eksberger the trumpet of Broadwa 
Baumgarten the ponderous and i: 
maculate salesman, Rose the dainty a: 
fragile comedienne—all the picture 
utter sophistication but all now subdu: 
and with faces transformed by awe a1 
wonder. 

Stiles reached over his head 
touched one of the beams gingerly. 
surface, which still bore the marks 
theadze, was segningly hard enough but i 
gave to his touch and showed that tl 
heart of the wood was soft and rotted 

“This must have been the end of 
sap,’ he said. He looked back toward 
the cellar. “‘I don’t know much abo: 
mining, but I shouldn’t have looked fi 
copper so near the surface.” 

“I don’t guess they knew very muc! 
about it themselves,” volunteered M: 
Fields in her new sociability. “‘M 
father’s grandfather, he was a miner, an 
my father always told about hearin; 
him say that all the copper he ever s« 
would go in a four-quart pail.” 

It occurred to Stiles that such a rush 
of confidence had better be drawn on 
[t might never come again. 

“Mrs. Fields,” he said, “the judg: 
told me that your family was Spanish.” 

Mrs. Fields grunted. ‘*That’s what 
they say. | don’t know whether it’s so 
or not. My father, he might have 
known.” 

Stiles looked at Rose, then at Baum 
garten, then at Eksberger. The lantern 
light was strong enough, but their faces 
brought no response, no indication that 
they saw anything strange in the state 
ment. At this new wonder, he realized, 


despair. 


he must marvel alone. 

Only a few, few years before, this 
woman's fathers had lived in the Pyre- 
Before the Moors, 


nees. 


before the 
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before the 
enicians, before the Celts, before the 
faint history itself, her 
had established itself and, through 
and 


ths, betore the Romans, 


traces oft 


the millenitums of wars migra 
in europe, had bitterly kept its 
ty intact \ hundred years, fifty, 
sic ot the watel and even the 


Without a strug 
the Basque had become plain Yan 
had been stunted 
yasal Inchgerry was all that remained 


sory had been lost 
Keven the name 


r now 

tile looked at the others standing 
nd him, their upturned faces green- 
vale in the lantern light. For that 
ter what did any one of them know 


heritage? What did Eksberger, 
did Baumgarten, both Americans, 
e to spe ak a syllable of another 


e! Could either one have® told 


th certainty where his family had lived 
What had he 
n himself—or cared—until the 
th of the last of a fading line had 
eht him back to close the book on 


ee generations before! 


ime he did not even bear? Except 
that accident he would have been 
like the others, living, smugly, a 


very roots did not go 
On the other hand, 
Che judge Saw as liv 


f which the 
of vesterday. 
judge knew 
fgures men who had died before this 
Solomon Crater, the 
the West “ Injy”’ 
Butthe judge, forall his tradi- 
n, for all his background, how was his 
the richer? Where was his culture 
m Harvard? Where was the thrill of 
his shipwreck near Singapore? Where 
s his romance of the days of the forty 
Wherein even did he speak 


intry Was born 
issacreed ”’ uncle, 
rchants 


wers 
I 


rer English than Eksberger? The 

loe? As Baumgarten would have said, 

ith a shrug, “‘ There you are!” 

“But where are the cows?” asked 
Kksbe reer, sudde nly 

“They're here just a piece,” replied 
Mrs Fields. = lhe rest is easy. Don't 


step on the beams, they’re soft.”’ 

She picked up the lantern and led the 
way down the passage in which the tim- 
bers arched overhead like the ribs and 
deck beams of a ship. At intervals one or 
two lay fallen. She rounded a curve and, 


for a second, the light of the lantern 
came to them only by reflection. 





‘It smells like the 
berger 

“That's them,” replied Mrs. Fields. 
“*Soo, Blacky * 

\round the curve they came suddenly 


said | ks- 


CITCUS, 


into a very large underground chamber 
where the four standing, 
chewing their cuds with the nonchalance 
of domestic animals, perfectly 


COWS were 


uncon- 
With 
a proprietorship which was mounting to 
pride, Mrs bie lds held the lante rm ovet 
the tail of the farthest She looked at 
the visitors expectantly and Rose fol 
Stiles at the safe 
the animal's heels. 
“The darling!” she exclaimed, het 
eyes brightening in the lantern light 
Between the last cow and the wall, a lit 
tle black head looked up at her in friend- 


cerned as long as they were ted 


lowed distance from 


ly impudence and widespread little 
black legs tottered in front of her. Sud- 
denly she burst into a laugh. ‘* What 


in the world has he got on?” 

Mrs. Fields looked at Stiles 
tore anyway,” she said. “I thought 
you'd cotched me that night. If you'd 
come three or four minutes later, you 
would have.” 

“it Ia three or four minutes 
later,’ replied Stiles, “‘you might have 
been shot.”” He picked up the corner of 
a pink padded quilt which was tied with 
a girth of bed-ticking around the little 
black calf. ‘‘ You're welcome to it,” he 
‘What else 1s there here?” 

the vault in which they were standing 
had evidently been used for some sort 
of headquarters, possibly the head of 
the shaft, for the top was still ceiled with 
planks, while rotted boards crumbled 
into a sort of red dust undet foot 

“This is as far as it replied 
Mrs. Fields, “‘leastways as far as it goes 
now. he rest is water. Better not gO 
there,’ she called suddenly. ‘You'll 
break your neck!” 

With his usual talent for exploration, 
Eksberger had started strolling non- 
chalantly around the cavern, but he 
stopped with a start at the 
keeper's voice. One scare was enough 
from that mine. With a willingness al- 
most effusive, however, Mrs. Fields 
picked up the lantern and walked to his 
side. 

“Careful, now,” she 


ss It was 


come 


said. 


” 
POC S. 


house- 


warned, “if you 
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want to see it. Don’t git ahead of 
me.”’ 

On the opposite side of the chamber to 
that by which they had entered was the 
rotted frame of a broad, heavy doorway 
with two planks propped criss-cross to 
bar it. Mrs. Fields took these down, 
and, holding the lantern at arm’s-length 
before her, she shuffled through the door- 
way, not lifting her feet from the 
ground, while, inch by inch, the others 
followed. For eight or ten feet from the 
doorway the footing sloped moderately 
and then, with a jerk, the housekeeper 
stopped. At their feet, like the mouth of 
a funnel, yawned inky blackness. The 
old woman picked up a chunk of dirt 
and tossed it off into space. With a 
velvety, uncanny silence it vanished 
from sight while the faces in the lantern 
light, leaning over Mrs. Fields’s out- 
stretched arm, waited tense and ex- 
pectant. Five seconds passed and then 
came a faint hollow splash. 

“Water,” said Baumgarten, signifi- 
cantly. 

“| should say it was water,” exclaimed 
Eksberger, in a dry voice, ‘‘and except 
for the grace of Heaven it might have 
been me.” 

“Don't, Charlie,” said Rose, with a 
shudder. ‘“‘Hadn’t we better get back? 
It might fall or something.” 

“Tf it hasn’t fallen for a hundred years 
I guess it won’t fall now,” replied Mrs. 
Fields. 

She drew back her lantern from over 
the shaft and turned, but as she did 
so, Eksberger, crowding forward, made 
a sudden motion to throw an old piece 
of iron and struck her arm violently. 

‘There, you’ve done it!’ she cried. 

The lantern flashed up and down and 
then there was utter darkness. 


XXIV 

Curiously, it was Baumgarten, Baum- 
garten the pampered sybarite, who rose 
to the crisis. 

“Don’t any one stir an inch,” he said, 
in a low, firm voice. 

Before that, there had been an instant 
of light and dark and of confusion in 
which nobody had been quite sure what 
had happened. After that, they had 
found themselves standing in damp, 
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pitchy blackness, hearing one anoth 
breathing. 

Even when Baumgarten’s voice ca 
out at their shoulders, no one else da 
to speak. Each waited for some one « 
to ask the terrible question. Fina 
from sheer tension, Rose began to s 


softly. Some one else began to st 
After that, without asking, they 


seemed to know that they all were 
there. Stiles suddenly discovered t! 
he had been standing with eyes ti 
shut. He opened them slowly, « 
tiously, but it made no difference. 
was just as hlack as before, but, c 
ously, with his eyes open, he seemed al 
to hear better—and smell. He coi 
now smell distinctly the cold, swan 
air from the shaft at their feet. 

Again Baumgarten took comman 
Light a match, somebody.”’ 

There was another silence and aga 
all felt a foreboding of what would pro 
to be the awful truth. In a que 
strained voice, Eksberger spoke wh 
they knew was the common fate: 
haven’t got one. Have you?” 

Nobody answered and Eksberg 
broke out in a sort of falsetto, “Stile 
light a match,” and then, as Stiles di 
not answer, he cried out in fright 
“Stiles! Stiles!” 

“Yes, yes, I’m here,”’ answered Stil: 
He had become conscious of a fain 
scent from Rose’s gown and he had bee: 
wondering whether it would reassure he 
or only startle her the more to tou 
her. After he had spoken he did pu 
out his hand and touched her shoulde: 
Like a child she came into his arm an 
he held her. He could feel her heart 
beating rapidly. There was another mo 
ment of that uncertain groping and the: 
Baumgarten could be heard in a husk 
voice: 

“T think I’ve got just one, but for th 
love of Heaven don’t anybody move.” 

With ears strained, they waited age 
while Baumgarten fumbled through hi 
pockets. They could hear his stiff colla 
creak as he moved his arms. “Here 11 
is,” he said at last. ‘‘ Now give me th 
lantern.”’ 

“The lantern?” cried Mrs. Fields 
“The lantern is down the hole!”’ 

A sinking feeling seemed to follow 
Baumgarten grunted at last: 
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we'll make the most 


‘i Well, 


anyway, 


f it 
He could be heard making motions to 
ike the match, but Stiles stopped him. 


Wait a moment,” he said. ‘That 
atch is precious. Before we ight It, 
find out where we all are. 


‘I’m here,”’ said Miss Fuller, speaking 
two inches under his chin. 


Who’s that?’ asked Stiles, as his 
roping hand touched a coat-sleeve. 
‘That’s me,” replied Eksberger. 


Here’s Stuffy. Where’s Mrs. Fields?” 
‘All right, now,”’ commanded Stiles. 
“Ke ep hold of hands.” 
°’’ called Baumgarten. 
[hey could feel him poised. 
\ll ready,”’ said Stiles. 
the breathing became strained again 


\re vou ready 


they waited nervously for the brief 
ment of light. Once, twice, they 


heard the match rub over cloth and then 
ttered word ‘Hell!’ 

‘“What’s the matter?” asked Eksber- 

r, pettishly. 

Baumgarten did not reply 
match again rubbed over 
thought so,” he said at last. 

‘What’s the matter?” insisted Eks- 
berger. 


‘It’s a safety 


and the 
cloth. vad | 


match. I knew there 
was something wrong,” muttered Baum- 
garten after a moment, “because | 
never carry matches in that pocket, 
ne carry anyway. 

= y stood helpless, waiting for any 
estion. 


em low se 


ver 


ogo 


‘If I were only sure just where the 
door 1s,” complained Stiles. 

‘It’s mght on my left,” said Eks- 
berger. 

‘Well, is it?’ insisted Stiles. “I’m 


ill turned round.” 
must be nearest,” suggested 
Baumgarten. ‘‘She came in last.” 

‘* Just the same,” said Stiles, “it won’t 
do to take any false steps. We can’t be 
a foot away from that shaft.” 


D 
Nose 


‘] think I can find it,” said Mrs. 
Fields, ‘“‘if you hold on to me.” 

“Are there any other holes?” asked 
Stiles. 


“Yes, two,” replied Mrs. Fields. ‘I 
know where they be. You hold me up 
and I'll try it.” 

Feeling her way over faces and coats, 
she made her way, each man passing her 
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up the line until she reached Stiles. 
‘Now then,” she said, with assurance, 
“but take little steps. Don’t stir up 


the dirt.” 

With one hand clutching 
with the other supporting 
followed her, inch by inch. Behind him 
Eksberger held his arm and Baum- 
garcen clutched Eks berge« rs. 

[his would be funny,” 
berger, “‘if—’ 

“Well, it isn’t funny,” interrupted 
Baumgarten. “You save your jokes 
until we get on safe ground.” 

Shuffliing and testing the ground with 
his feet, half carrying Rose, it seemed to 
Stiles fifty 
something hard. 

‘What's that?” he exclaimed. 

"The sill,” replied Mrs. Fields. 
“Step high and then you're all right.” 

The inner chamber was blacker if pos- 
sible than the head of the shaft, but the 
air was better and they felt almost as if 
they had reached home. 

‘Are we safe?” asked Rose, as she felt 
Stiles relax. 

‘Safe and sound,” he replied. The 
girl slipped out of his arm but fumbled 
her hand through it in the now familiar 
way. 

Bebind them, Baumgarten and Eks- 
berger could be sensed moving around, 
but not one of them could see six inches 
ahe ad. fj he b F ic kne SS Was SO oppre S- 
sive, so different from the darkness of a 
room, that they felt themselves groping 
as if to ward off something, even when 
standing still. 

‘““Now you 
Mrs. Fields, 
foot.” 

A minute later her voice could be 
heard from an incredible distance. “ All 
right, I’ve found it.” 

‘Found what?” called Rose, eagerly. 

“The entrance to the passage,’ ex- 
plained Baumgarten. 

“Stand still,” commanded the house- 
keeper sharply, and with that parting 
word the shuffling and rustling of her 
movements suddenly ceased. 

‘Mrs. Fields!” called Stiles, 
answer came. 

With her departure, a loneliness and 
a vagueness more dread than ever 
seemed to settle down in the vault and 


her arm and 
Rose, Stiles 


said 


vards before his foot struck 


door 


stay there,” commanded 
“‘and don’t move hand or 


but no 
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with it a silence. Each one felt that all 
of the others had gone and hesitated to 
say the first word. After a moment, out 
of the cavern, came a slow rustling 
sound 

“What's that?” asked Baumgarten in 
al low voice. 

“The cows,”’ replied Stile 

“Oh,” muttered Baumgarten “T'd 
forgotten they were there.” 

There came another long silence and 
then Eksberget spoke with tentatl 
cheerfulness. ‘‘ You there, Rose?” 

“Yes, I’m here 

Anothe I sil nee 

“Where are you, Stuffy?” 

**T’m here.” 

Some quality in the black, echoing 
void seemed to change their voices from 
place to place, for, when Eksberger 
spoke again, he seemed to have moved 
from behind Stiles to far off on his left 

“Well, anyway.” he exclaimed, de- 
cidedly, “I’m going to sit down. No, 
I’m not, either,” he added, hastily 

*“What’s the matter?” 

“Wet and cold as 1Cé¢ Say,” he 
suggested in a lower voice, “suppose she 
never came bac Se 

“Don’t worry,” answered Baum 
garten from some other point in black 
space. “She may not care about us but 
she’d never abandon those cows.” 

“I know, but suppose she fell down a 
he le herself.”’ 

“Oh, don’t,” begged Rose, almost 
sobbing and Baumgarten intervened 

“Cut it out, Charlie, cut it out.” 

Unconsciously they were relaxing, be- 
coming accustomed to that uncanny 
conversation, questions and = answers 
heard in familiar voices but shot out of 
changing points of the darkness from 
figures invisible. ‘There followed a very 
long silence but a silence more tolerable 
and then Eksberger’s voice could be 
heard saying, musingly: 

*‘T wonder if cows would get blind if 
you left them down in a place like this 
long enough.” 

With the fatuous earnestness of peo- 
ple stranded, uneasy, and helpless, their 
voices discussed the idea for minutes. 


One who has wondered what people 


would do if suddenly volleyed out of 
their usual world, castona desert island, 
or, for that matter, translated to another 


planet, would do well to study that m 
ment down in that damp pitchy min 
when once the first wave of fright ha 
subsided. 

“IT knew a man once,” said Ek 
berger’s voice. ‘‘He was a comedy jug 
gler.”’ 

i ve n in the solid darkness, Baun 
garten could be felt bristling with a sud 
den and jealous interest. 

‘Who was that?” he asked, sharply 

‘Nobody you know,” replied Ek 
berger’s voice, teasingly. ‘‘He was on 
of the ‘ Juggling Jordans’—his real nam: 
was McCarthy—but he lost three fin 
gers in the revolving door of the post 
othce in Montreal and then he couldn’ 
be a juggler any more, so he went t 
training beagle hd 

“Training what?” asked Rose fron 
Stiles’s elbow. 

‘* Beagles,” replied Eksberger. ‘‘What 
did you think I said?’ 

“| thought you said eagles.” 

“Eagles!” retorted Eksberger, scorn 
fully. ‘‘How could he train eagles?” 

‘l don’t see why he couldn’t train 
eagles just as well as he could train 
beagles. What are beagles?” 

“Dogs,” replied Eksberger from th« 
height of superior knowledge. 

“Well, what did he train them to do? 
Pricks?”’ 

*Tricks?”” snorted Eksberger. Ot 
course not. He trained them to hunt.” 

“Hunt what?” persisted Rose. 

“Why, why answered Eksberger. 
“T don’t know. What do beagles hunt, 
anyway?” 

“Search me,” said Baumgarten, 
speaking apparently from a comfortable, 
stationary attitude in the darkness. 
“What do they hunt, Stiles?” 

“Foxes or something, don’t they?” 
suggested Stiles, startled at his own 
sudden bass voice. ‘“‘I never saw one 
except in a picture. All I know is that 
they always wear white gaiters when 
they hunt them.” 

‘The beagles?’ asked Rose. 

“Oh, say!’ interrupted Eksberger, 
impatiently. ‘Who's telling this story, 
anyway?” 

‘*Go ahead,” said Rose, demurely. 
** Juggling Jordan lost three fingers in the 
post-ofhce and went to training beagles 
in white gaiters. What then?” 
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‘I’ve forgotten what I was going to 
1y, now,” replied Eksberger. ‘What 
vere we talking about?” 

‘About cows getting blind if you left 
hem in a mine long enough,” suggested 


“Oh ves,’ Eksberger recalled. ‘‘ That 
it. Well, this fellow used to do a 
ck in which he caught five lighted 
indles between the fingers of eachhand.” 
| see why he had to quit,” suggested 
imgarten, and then he added: ‘* That 
1ust have been some hand he lost. I’ve 
ily got four spaces in mine.” 
In the darkness Eksberger counted. 
Well, anyway what difference does it 
ike? Call it four. The point was that 
hadn't tried to do this trick for four 
five years, but one day he was going 
t to his barn when a fellow came along 
ith a—”’ 
“Listen!” w hispe red Rose, suddenly. 
What was that?” 
Instantly all of them were listening in- 
ntly. At first they heard nothing, then 
» cows clashed horns at the other side 
the cavern. 
“Cows,” exclaimed Eksberger. ‘‘ Well, 
lWway _ 
Keep stll,”’ whispered Rose. a | 
asn’t that. I heard somebody talking.”’ 
hey stood in silence. 
‘There!’ whispered Rose, and all of 
em heard a faint crackling sound. 
“It’s Mrs. Fields,” said Eksberger 
loud, but Baumgarten checked him 
oughly. “ Keep still. It’s behind us.”’ 
In the darkness Rose pressed against 
Stiles while all of them strained their 
There was no doubt about it now. 
They did not dare move, they did not 
lare even turn, but more and more dis- 
tinctly, behind them, came the crackling 
sound as of some one walking over brush. 
id hear it!” Ww hispe red Eksberger, and 
distinctly they heard a mumble of 
Some one of them stirred. 
“Stand still!’ ordered Baumgarten. 
lhe crackling grew suddenly louder at 
their backs and then a voice said so 
clearly that it seemed to be right in the 
room: 
7 [ wenty-five thousand dollars!” 


ears. 


voices. 


XX 
As the crackling had sounded nearer 
and nearer, the little group in the cavern 
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had, by some process of gravitation, 
drawn in closer. Its members found 
themselves touching one another, seem 
ingly counseling silence. Again the voic 

was followed by crackling and then it 
sounded again, this time thei 
heads. It was a casual voice, speaking 
casually: 

“It hasn’t changed since I was a boy. 
The very same rubbish 1s here.” 

Eksberger’s face leaned across Stiles’s. 
“Pullar,” he whispered, but all of them 
knew it already. ‘“‘] know where he is,” 
Eksberger whispered. ‘*He’s in the old 
cellar. It can’t be ten feet.” 

“Sst!” ordered Baumgarten, but then 
came a shout almost at their elbows 
**Hallo-o-o!’—a pause and then a shout 
from far off—* Hall-o 0-0!” 

It was Eksberger’s happy lot in life to 
assume continually that he had discov- 
ered things already perfectly obvious to 
every one else. “‘Do you get it?” he 
whispered. ‘“‘That’s what he’s doing. 
He’s shouting down here. He said that 
he used to count nine. I’m going to 
answer.” 

“Shut up!” hissed Baumgarten. 

For a moment it did seem as if Eks- 
berger had disclosed their position. For 
a moment there was a silence and then 
a voice, a woman’s voice, spoke precisely 
and a little impatiently: ‘You must see 
how we feel about the whole matter, 
Judge.” 

In recalling that moment afterward, 
three of the four would have sworn that 
they looked at one another and grinned, 
darkness or no darkness, but whether the 
judge saw or not, they were never to 
learn, for his voice was a mumble. 

“We don’t want to be unjust or 
hasty,’ went on Mrs. Pullar, “‘but you 
must realize that all of us have spent a 
great deal of pains and money up here. 
We think of the town as our own. We 
discovered it, in a manner of speaking.” 

It was too much for Eksberger. 
“What did I tell you?’ he whispered, 
exultantly, but no one replied. They 
were listening too keenly, but a low 
mumble from the judge was their only 
reward. Mrs. Pullar herself must have 
moved, for after that her voice, too, was 
only a mumble, then suddenly down it 
came clearly again: 

“Tsn’t that how you all feel, Louise?” 


Ove}: 
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‘he question being,’ whispered Eks- 
berger, ‘““who is Louise?” and this time 
nobody checked him. They had _ all 
wondered that. 


At last, slow and profound as that of 
a judge on his bench, came the voice of 


the judge in the cellar above: 

‘As to this place, 
ma’am, they might be those 
want to dispute you.” 

‘*Good old 
be reer. 

“But, 
what | mean.” 

“Yes,” drawled the judge, slowly, ‘| 
know you mean.” 

Lhe re silence 


W ho disc ovel ed 


as would 


whispered Eks 


judgie,”’ 


Judge, of course you know 


what 
know Ing 
de libe [- 


and, 
could see him 


came a 
the judge, they 
ate 

‘They was a feller’’—his voice came 
at last and Stiles chuckled aloud, for, as 
if he had been on the spot, he could see 
Mrs. Pullar’s impatient 
the VY was a fe ller come up to see me one 


toleran e 


doing away 
Canal. He 
His name was 


broke off sudde nly ’ 


with ad 
locks on the Erie 
nice feller, too. 
pence Well,” he 

“did you find him?” 

The listeners below heard a crash on 
the de bris of the cellar above and then 
Pullar’s voice, “‘ No, he’s not there vet, 
but Mrs Fields has come back and she 
savs he'll be there in a minute.” 

“That’s nice to know,” whispered 
Eksberger, but the use of his name so 
calmly up there had given Stiles the 
strangest start of the whole afternoon. 
It seemed such a ridiculous and vet such 
an uncanny link between the sane world 
above and that fantastic place in which 
they stood, so impotent, he low. It was 
like hearing people speak of you after you 
were de ad. Above them the voices were 
sounding in mumbles again. Only from 
time to time did a sentence come down 
with that strange and almost magnihed 
clearness. One came to them finally in 
Pullar’s voice, spoken with that same 
incredible matter-of-factness: 

“Well, Judge, if you'll be good enough, 
I cuess we'd better go in and wait. You 
won't come with us, dear?” 

‘Dear’ evidently would not, al- 
though they could not hear her say so, 
for the next thing they heard was Pul- 
lar’s voice: 


time 
with the 


prowyect for 


Was a 
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“Why don’t you and Louise take t 
car and then send it back?” 

There seemed to be reasons why nm 
for Pullar gave in. ‘Well, be caref 
crossing the brook. I'll be home f 
dinner.”’ 

Chere more crashing at 
then The group in tl 
mine began to relax and stir when the 
came a new voice, presumably that 
“Ooh, isn’t it black? [I’m goiu 
to throw something in.” 

‘Please, please,” urged Mrs. Pullar 
voice, and her arguments evidently we 
sound for no splash followed.  Inste: 
came Mrs. Pullar’s half-whining tone 
“Bob is so unreasonable. He ought t 
have done this two weeks ago. Now 
will cost us three times as much.”’ 


fi slow ed 


a long silence. 


| oulse: 


In the darkness, Stiles started t 
move, but Baumgarten checked hin 
To Stiles’s amazement, he had a; 


parently been debating the same ethi 
point. “Keep. still,” he 
“We can’t help it. 


whispe red 


If they don’t wat 
it heard, they shouldn't say it.” 

With some hesitation, Stiles fell back 
in his place and, after a series of mum 
bles, Mrs. Pullar could be heard again: 


Father always in terror that 
some one would try to start up the min 
They'd be fools to do it, but just imag 
ine what Eden would be like all full of 
coal heaps and miners!” 

Louise seemed to murmur a question 
for Mrs. Pullar replied: 

“What? Oh no, the judge says he'll 
never do that. He’s the kind of man t 
let things run on just as they are. It’ 
not the mine so much we're afraid of 
but suppose that Mr. Eksberger really 
did buy it.” 

There came a responsive murmu: 
above and Eksberger nudged Stiles. At 
least he nudged somebody and it hap 
pened to be Stiles. Again came the 
voice protesting: 

“Well, | don’t think it’s nonsense at 
all and neither does Bob and _ neithe 
does Jack. The judge doesn’t seem to 
say much one way or the other, but just 
imagine if once he should come here and 
build—”’ 

Beside him, Stiles heard Eksberger 
chuckle so loudly that he missed the rest 
of the sentence above. The reply from 
the unknown Louise came in the usual 


was 
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rmur and then Mrs. Pullar cried out, 
enantly: ‘“‘What would it mean? 

would it mean if Mr. Eksberget 
1 all of thos people once got a foot 


1 here? Why. don’t you realize 


1¢ had stopped for a moment but, be 
he could finish, Stiles had turned 
kly and taken a half. step toward 
mouth of the shaft. He threw back 
ad and shouted in deep, rolling 
nes e 
He waited a moment and then added 
low, mournful wail of utter despau 
sah , he | 
\bove them the group in the mink 
rd a shriek and a crashing, another 
hing and bumping sounded right in 
cavern and then a light flashed into 
chamber 

‘You scared the cattle,” said Mrs 
Fields. She had come at the moment 

nd the curve in the gallery bearing 

t only two lanterns but individual 
ndles for the return trip. ‘Young 
llar is up-stairs waiting to see you,” 
added. ‘His wife and another lady 

sut looking down the old cellar.” 

“T bet they’re not there now,” laughed 
Eksberger; then he turned to Stiles 
What did you want to do that for? 
'd only kept quiet I might have 

rned something about myself.” 

‘You've said it. You might,” an- 
ered Baumgarten, grufy. ‘Let’s get 
it of he re o 
He took a lantern from Mrs. Fields 
nd they fell into line, but, with the 
escue, Eksberger was in high humor. 
“Stuffy,” he cried, from his piace in 
the line as they walked through the gal- 
lery, simple enough in the lantern light 

Stuffy, you didn’t get me. You don’t 
know what’s happened the last few days 
You don’t know what those people are 
cared of me for.” 

“T know a damn sight more than you 
think I do,” retorted Baumgarten. He 
had held the party together largely by 
his own will the past hour and his nerves 
were going. ‘‘Charlie.”’ he added, “‘ you 
ought to hire a tutor so that you could 
get wise to vourself.” 

Eksberger stopped and turned 
‘What do vou mean get wise to myself?” 

For reply, Baumgarten merely waved 

Vor. CXXXVIIL—No 


ua toscana in bocca romana { 


8$26.—6S 


his hand * Hold up that candle. 
You're dripping the grease all over yout 
coat. 

“Holy Moses!” he exclaimed with re- 
lief, a moment later, as, the last of the 
line, he burrowed his way out of the 
tunnel, “I never thought that a cellar 
would look sweet to me.”’ 

“Me, either,” said Eksberger. ‘Let's 
getup. I want to stand in the sunlight.” 

‘You'll have to hurry if you want to 
do that,” remarked Mrs. Fields sa | 
quarter to seven.” 

“Quarter to seven?” exclaimed Rose 
*“And my train went at six.’” She turned 
to Stiles quickly and looked at him 
suspiciously. “*Did you do that on put 
pose if 

Stiles drew a long breath. ‘‘ Hardly,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Not all of it, that is.”’ 

“Stiles,” said Baumgarten, “if | 
thought that you did any of it on put 
pose I’d throw you back in that hole and 
seal up the entrance.” 

“In the mean time,” said Eksberger 
from the foot of the stairs, “‘haven’t you 
people been underground long enough?” 

“Don’t wait for me,” called Stiles, and 
he himself turned to his housekeeper 
“Did you?” he asked. ‘Did you tell 
Mr. Pullar where we were?” 

Once back in a normal world, however, 
Mrs. Fields seemed to have drawn back 
into her shell, to give signs of her old 
taciturnity. 

‘I never was much of a hand to tell 
things,’ she said, gruffly 

When he reached the main floor, Stiles 
pushed hurriedly ahead of the others 
In the study he found no one, but in the 
little-used parlor on the other side of 
the house he heard low voices. He 
entered and found a self-conscious group 
which looked up at him, startled. The 
judge was standing in front of the man 
telpiece; Pullar was wandering back and 
forth, while his wife was sitting net 
vously on the horse-hair sofa holding the 
hand of a younger woman with a sweet 
but, at the moment, very pale face. On 
the table was a handkerchief and a glass 
of water. It was very cheap, he told 
himself afterward, but he couldn’t help 
it. He walked toward Mrs. Pullar with 
cheery briskness. 

a Phis iS very delightful,” he said 

Mrs. Pullar looked at him searchingly, 
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but as usual she had self-control. ‘‘ Mr. 
stiles, may I present you to my sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Cady?” 

lhe sweet-faced woman looked up and 
smiled wanly. Stiles bowed. ‘I think 
| have met Mr. Cady. Can't I get you 
some tea Or something? 

“Oh no, please don’t,” replied Mrs. 
Pullar. ‘‘We didn’t really intend to 
come in—” but for once im her presence 
her husband asserted himself. 

‘Thanks ever so much, Stiles,” he 
said, “but it’s very late. The truth is 
that the judge and I came up here to 
talk business.” 


Stiles said nothing and looked ex- 
pectant. Pullar looked at the judge, 
then turned back to Stiles. “ You'll 


hardly care to have us disturb you now. 
I wonder whether you would be willing 
to meet us at the judge’s this evening.” 

Stiles was not unprepared for this, 
but he hesitated. ‘‘I think that I can,” 
he said, slowly. ‘“‘In fact, if you hadn't 
come to see me | should have come to 


see you. 
late?” 

“Any time you like,” replied the 
judge He looked at Stiles curiously. 


*Ain’t getting restless, air you?” 

“No,” re plied Stiles, ‘‘not restless ex- 
actly.”” Helooked at Mrs. Pullar and his 
eves narrowed just a trifle. It was the 
last fling of that look of defiance that 
they had thrown to each other the night 
before. She understood it and looked, 
embarrassed, out of the window. “Not 
restless,” he repeated. ‘| think that 
[ am getting a little homesick.” 


XXVI 

‘To-morrow morning,” said Rose, de- 
cidedly, ‘‘seven o'clock will tind me 
seated on the station platform, ticket in 
hand, waiting for the nine-o’clock train.” 

They were walking out from dinner 
and Stiles turned from the door. “ | lave 
you found your visit as terrible as that 

Rose did not deprecate. “You can’t 
say yourself it was very restful.” 

Stiles looked at his watch. ‘As long 
as you stay until seven to-morrow, | 
will not object. [ve got to go to the 
judge’s in half an -hour. Promise me 
solemnly that you will not run away 
before | get back.” 


Would nine o'clock be too egarten, gruffly. 
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“Don’t worry,” replied Rose. “I’m 
not going to move one foot in this coun 
try without a body-guard and a search 
light.” 

Stiles 1ooked out at the darkness un 
der the trees but, in comparison wit! 
that of the mine, it was mild and invit 
ing. | “‘As a searchlight,’’| he — said, 
‘[ am a comparative novice but as a 
body-guard | am noted from coast t 
oast.”’ 

Half an how later they came up th 
steps and Stiles entered the house. When 
he came out he called to Baumgarten: 

“Mrs. Fields says that a messenge1 
came this afternoon to have you call uj 
New York. I’m afraid there’s no tek 
phone nearer than town. Will you walk 
down with me?” 

Baumgarten looked at him a moment 
“Tl come,”’ he said, shortly. 

As they fell into step in the road 
Stiles remarked, “Of course there wasn't 
any message.” 

“T understood that,” replied Baum- 
“Going to sell your 
place, are you?” 

“Yes,” replied Stiles, rather aston- 
ished. He thought a moment and then 
added, “I presume you don’t want to 
buy it now?!” 

“It was take it or leave it, Stiles,”’ 
replied the other man, quietly. ‘| never 
go back on my word.” 

‘There might have been a note of real 
resentment in his tone. Stiles under- 
stood that he would never know what 
had been written on that slip of paper 
that he had refused to look at, but the 
resentment, if it really existed, extended 
only to that one transaction. Otherwise 
Baumgarten was friendly enough. 

“Given up your idea of living here 
yourself?’ he asked. 

“I’m old,” answered Stiles, ‘‘too old 
to learn. If I were Pullar it would be 


heaven, but I haven’t the figure for 
tweeds. 1 thought I could do it. | 


thought | was sick of New York 

“If it gets in your blood it never gets 
out,” interrupted Baumgarten, quickly. 
“Take Rose, now. She’s always been 
talking about a house in the country.”’ 
told me she had,” answered 
Stiles, quietly. He had finally learned 
that frankness was the only policy with 
this man. His companion did not misun- 


6s 
one 




















tand the brief sentence and \ alked 


n OILY 

()i cou! said Stiles, “‘if I could 
New York come to me now and 

1 as it has this week = 

Baumgarten — broke in, roughly: 


New York will never come to 
igain as it has this week.” 
tiles mad no re ply and the \ 
lence again almost hostile 
\bout this 


mgarten, qui kly. 


\ alke d 
meeting?’ sugyge ted 


When a man goes to fight a duel,” 
les, “he takes along a friend who 
} one thing about pistols Whe n 
goes to talk business, he takes a 
1d who knows something about busi- 
| ought to know something about 
replied Baumgarten He added: 
you heard your answer down in the 
mine, didn’t you? Ask ’em for forty 
thousand, let "em beat you down to 
enty-five, then stick like a burr.” 

is if he were planning a sale in his 

n New York ofhce, Baumgarten be- 
gan once more to talk smoothly and 
C mn lently 

Nine-tenths of the land in this town 

vned by members of a corporation 
nas the Eden Realty Company.” 

I knew that,” said Stiles, “‘ but how 

lid you know it?” 
Baumgarten snorted “T don’t do 
ngs blind. I found that out the day 
ame It is a voluntary association, 
porated under the laws of the state 
Massachusetts, and empowe red to do 
about everything in the world except 
commit murder. Actually it 1s a land- 
( ner’s protective league designed to 
keep out the roughnecks. The minute | 
found that out I knew there’d be nothing 
doing with Pullar for me. That’s why 
[ came directly to you. It made me 
mad in a way.” 

“You don’t call vourself a roughneck, 
do vou!’ asked Stiles. 

“lm no lily-of-the-valley,” 
Baumgarten. 

At the judge’s house, Pullar and his 
brother-in-law were waiting stiffly in the 
old parlor and the four bowed silently 
with the ridiculous formality of men who 
may have seen one another all day but 
meet at night to transact business. The 
judge came in behind the others, a suspi- 


re plie d 
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cious twinkle in his eye. He was going 
to enjoy this ni 

Stiles saw no reason why time should 
he lost 

“Without beating about the bush,” 
he began, “I understand that you gen- 
tlemen and others are prepared to pur- 
chase my property. \m | correct a 

Phe re Was a silence Pullar looked at 
old Colonel Cady and the latter cleared 
his throat. ‘“‘You are correct.”’ 

“Well, then,’ continued Stiles, ‘I 
have drawn up a deed.” 

He took a paper from his pocket and 
handed it to Pullar. Pullar opened his 
eyes as he read if 

‘By any chance are you a lawyer, 
Stiles?” 

“No,” replied Stiles, “but I speak 
the language.” 

“Perhaps you had better read it, 
suggested the judge, and Pullar began: 


”? 


‘Know all men by these presents that I, 
Andrew Stiles of the city and county of New 
York in the state of New York, for divers 
good causes and considerations thereunto 
moving —”’ 


ee 


Pullar looked up. 
this,” he suggests d. | 
and he went on: 


guess I can skip 
1e others nodde d 


| 
‘| 


especially for the sum of one dollar and 


other considerations received 


‘Just a minute,” interrupted Colonel 
Cady. ‘We can hardly proceed until 
we know what the other considerations 
are ag 

‘May I suggest,” replied Stiles, “that 
before we touch on that point you read 
the conditions attached.” 

Pullar turned over the sheets, mum- 
bling hurriedly over the formal phrase- 
ology. “Is this what you mean?” he 
asked, ‘“‘‘Said members of the said Eden 
Realty Company do agree and cove- 
nant’ ?”’ 

Stiles nodded and Pullar read aloud: 


“Said members of the said Eden Realty 
Company do agree and covenant, collec- 
tively and individually, and do hereby bind 
themselves by acceptance of this quit-claim 


deed, to the following reservations: 
‘. Noe minine of other enterp for gain 
I. .NO mining or other enterprise for gain 
or pronht with the exception ot agriculture, 
husbandry, horticulture, or herding, shall 


ever be practised in or on the said propert 


and on violation of this c! 
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title in the said property shall revert to the 
grantor or his heirs or assigns. 

: \ cottage erected on any part of said 
property at the expense of the said Andrew 
Stiles may be 


one Mary Jane Fields, widow of—”’ 


“Asahel bields,” supplied the judge, 


promptly, and Pullar wrote it into the 
deed: 


and by her occupied during her life- 
time or pleasure. 

“3. Access to and the right to take from 
the said property any books, furniture, docu- 


ments, monuments, relics, o1 any other arti- 
cles of historical or artistic interest whatso- 
s} |} v7] t | \| 
evel all De given at any tin to judge )- 
ner A. lyler of the said town of Eden in 


recognition of his faithful ste wardship of said 
property and other property of the present 
nd previous title-holders oy 


Pullar looked up from 
‘My word! Stiles,” he 
this a quit claim o: you! 


the sheets. 
exclaimed. *is 
last will and 
testament?” 

‘Both,” replied Stiles, “so far as 
den is concerned.” 

Pullar continued his reading: 


4. A plot to be designated by said An- 


drew Stiles and not to exceed one acre, com- 


prising the sites of both the old and new 
Crater mansions so-called shall be held i 
perpetual trusteeship by said Abner A. Tyler 
nd such successors as may be hereafter ap- 
pointed All house Sy barns, stables, gran- 


aries, and other buildings whatsoever now 
standing on the said plot shall be razed at the 
earliest practicable moment and the ground 

o graded as to remove all traces of such build- 
ings, the expense of this action to be borne by 
the said Andrew Stiles. ‘Thereafter no build- 
ings OI edifice Ss of any kind shall be erected 
on such plot with the exception of a memorial 
to be designed and designated by the said 
grantor, Andrew Stiles.” 
Pullar looked up. “That seems to be 
all.’ 

“that all,” replied Stiles. 

The colonel was stroking his mus- 
tache. ‘You have made a good many 
conditions, Mr. Stiles.” 

‘Those are the only conditions on 
which I will sell.” 

“i said the colonel. 


Hum,” A long 


pause followed and then he suggested: 
**Now as to the other considerations. | 
take it for granted that you do not mean 
to sell your property for one dollar.” 
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Stiles smiled but for a moment he did 
not re ply 

“Gentlemen,” he said at last. 
has—well, | may say that it has come to 
my ears that you would be willing to 
pay twenty-hve thousand dollars.” 

Pullar and Cady looked blank. Baun 
garten and the judge smiled. 

“The property, you understand, 
said Colonel Cady, slowly, “‘has no suc! 
intrinsic value at all. There are mere! 
certain abnormal circumstances which 
have given it what I may call a fictitiou 
value.” He looked toward his brother 
in-law and made the slightest motion of 
his head. Pullar spoke: 

“Ts that your price—er, Mr. Stiles?” 

‘Are the conditions otherwise a« 
ceptable?” insisted Stiles. 

The brothers-in-law looked at each 
other. ‘I think so,” said Pullar. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Stiles, quick- 
ly. ‘The conditions, as Mr. Cady says, 
are—abnormal. [am not a philanthro- 
pist; neither am I a blackmailer. Three 
weeks ago the price of that property was 
seven thousand dollars. Seven thou- 
sand dollars is the price to-day.” 

*“You’re a fool, Stiles, an 
fool,” remarked Baumgarten as, half an 
hour later, they walked up the dark vil- 
lage street. 

That,” said Stiles, “‘is one of the 
things I now can afford to be. It is one 
of my new luxuries.” 

“It’s a strange luxury,” muttered 
Baumgarten, “but I don’t see what you 
wanted me for.” 

Stiles laughed. 
joy aby 

‘| did,” Baumgarten replied. “It 
was regular stage stuff. And I’ll have to 
grant,” he added, a moment later, “‘that 
if you wanted to be such an ass you did 
it in style. [ll bet you’ve even got a 
picture of the memorial.” 

“Tl have,” said Stiles, simply. “I’ve 
The place where the 
houses stood will be lev eled and turfed 
and a small stone put up.” 

“With your name on it?” 

“With nobody’s name on it,” an- 
swered Stiles, stiffly. He did not intend 
to say more, but he was, at the moment, 
in rather exalted mood and he drew 
from his pocket an envelope. ‘This is 
what it will be.” 


il 


absolut 


“6 


[ thought you’d en- 


enjoyed that, too. 
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;aumgarten took it and stopped to 
in the light of of the faint 
lamps. On the envelope Was a 
neat sketch of a simple stone col 

} and on it the plain inscription: 

Here Lived 
And Died 


An American Family 


one 


instant that he had given the 
lope Stiles regretted it. If Baum- 
n should laugh he believed that he 
| strike him, but Baumgarten did 
augh. He handed it back and 
1 on without a word. 
tiles,” he said a moment later, ‘‘! 
ou that you had something worth 


than that copper mine.” 

les did not ask what it was and he 

ot have to for Baumgarten went 

4 lass, Stiles, class!” 

frer that almost anything could be 
between the two men and Baum- 

en knew it. 

he said, slowly, “you know 
Are you going to marry 


stiles, 

| ask. 
Fuller?” 

Yes,” answered Stiles, quietly. 


XXVII 
idge Tyler walked up the platform 
the Eden to find Rose and 
looking up the track for the nine- 
ck train, but the presence of Stiles, 


othes which had lain in his trunk 
; 


station 


three weeks, did not seem to surprise 
in He seemed more concerned to 
xplain, almost shame-faced, his own 
sence, 


[ mistrusted you'd all be leaving this 
rning. So you’re going, too?” 
Yes,” said Stiles. "Fe stay 
ld be anti-climax.” 

eemed to do for the judge 
was looking 


now 


Il 
i ne word 


well as another, for he 


ck over the hills with dreams of his 
vn. “I thought so. I thought so. 
uur grandfather, old Mayor Crater, 

just such a one. He’d be here for 
ynths, content as a mud-turtle, then 


he was off.” 


[THI 


Eksberger, with Baumgarten’s help, 
had been trying to draw out from the 
reticent station-agent the number of 
which would probably elapse 
before a freignt-car could be secured to 
take his motor back to the city, but at 
sight of the judge he came up and held 
out his hand. 

‘Judge, how are you?” 

The judge looked him up and down 
as he always did. ‘In the words of the 
Felsted Courier,” he said, a see you're 
leaving our midst.” 

“Yes,” laughed Eksberger, “but, 
Judge, let me whisper you something. 
Just as soon as I get things right, I’m 
going to come back here and buy me a 
nice little farm.” 

7 es,” replied the 
yes, I’ve heard men say that.’ 
Baumgarten joined them with twink- 
ling « 

* Judge,” he said, heartily, “‘do you 

ever get down to the big city?” 


| 
WeekKS 


slowly, 
. e 


judge, 


“e 


yes. 


The judge looked over the hills. 
“No,” he said, slowly. ‘‘No, I don’t go 
away—any more.’ 


He did not convince his hearer any 
more than Stiles had done. 

**Nonsense, Judge!’’ exclaimed Baum- 
garten. ‘“ The trouble is that, unless you 
know the inside, you never New 
York as it ought to be seen.” He 
reached into his pocket and drew out a 
card. ‘‘There’s my telephone number. 
Now some fine day you make up your 
mind, just get on a train and come down. 
We'll show you the time of your life 
a bang-up dinner, a show, and then 
Eksberger here will take you behind the 
scene 5. 

The judge seemed 
Baumgarten thought the inducement 
wasted. He repeated. “Ever been be- 
hind the scenes in a theater, Judge?” 

Phe old man looked over the hills and 
at last he smiled faintly. 

‘Behind the scenes in a theater?” he 
asked. ‘‘Just once. It was in Rome, 


Italy.’ He mused a moment over th: 
recolle ction. 


see 


unmoved and 


“They was a feller—” 
Up the track the train whistled. 


END.] 
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Chao, here, 1 “the ma lest slan 1 of the from their retreats in the Crag and 
group, a int mile in length, but Di of the clitts [hus “‘beating”’ has | 
zerta Grande, high and mountain e a trade, which Canico | hand 
nd h ules long, while ¢ 1 lown—ltk ts histor from fath 
B led because it reset I n tor many generatior 
Lhe following day the litt I 
; i teamer 4 cor headed along the Ma 
jot j ( ( ( st and t k aboard about twent 
I k t Canico outht: nine beaters, f 
7 cul beare i cook, tv helpes and 
od boat's cl! to a t in landing. O 
I rt mpt l H nton, (4 irt Vi 
Welsh, Jr.. Funchal, Erving, and 
Madeira If \mor ho had set sa a 
er Bs re P ce Agport h Portug se friend rd 
n nn to I t t G 
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the othe - old Per il ha, Wa short and 


tioned off and despite his sixty-eight years his ¢ 
unin glittered keenly in a tanned, wrink! 
vhich race 


The two men came from Cant 





ae 




















HUNTING WITH THI 


ul miles ahe ad, we sighted the little 
oner in the breathless lee of the 
|. drifting with the current toward 
ieged cliffs, but Cossart quickly 
from Funchal, 


he was towed to safety 


tiled one of his tugs 


venty miles of atmosphere interposed 
utral-blue veil before the Deze 
whose pale le nyths loome d above 


horizon They were named by 
discoverer, Joao Goncalvez a 
* the first Captain (Governor) 
ladeira. From then (1421) until 
these islands have, by right of 


ery, been kept in this family, an 
tance of the captains of Funchal, 
stvled themselves ‘‘Lords of the 
rtas.’ About 1870, because of the 
tion of the 
tails, the Conde de Tipa, who enti 
himself ‘‘ Eleventh Lord of the De 
”’ sold the islands to Senhor Alex 
Camacho, in whose family they 
ined until 1894, when Hinton and 
art purchased them, thereby he 
the “Thirteenth Lords of the 


Portuguese law of 


(he orchilla of these islands is no 
er worth gathering, although eighty 
ago it Was quoted next to gold, and 
touched £90 a ton This lichen 
ned with wet “‘pigsbed” until the 
y mass forms into small, odd-shaped 
DS | I 
finest violet-blue dye extracts used 
oloring blue serges and for other 
poses Here, too, several thousand 
irwaters, or puffins, are still caught 


ym these 1s produced a) of 


vear; but the islands, used by 
eir present owners for wild-goat hunt- 
have now become a vast game pre- 

{ 


| ate in the afte roon the Acor reached 


Castanheira Cove; our schooner, arriv- 


‘off and on.”’ 
\bove us rose stupendous cliffs of ba- 
Itic and trachytic rock, seared with 
red soil and black, lichen-covered rocks. 
Higher still—sixteen hundred feet above 
loomed mountains, purple-edged, 
fretted here and there with basalt 
red. A glorious, barren desolation, suf- 
fused in the golden saffron of the lower- 
ing sun—Dezertas—well named. 
Disembarking by 
us on the heave of a wave sprang from 
gunwale to boulder; then followed sup- 


shortly after, stood 
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small boats, each of 
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plies, hove from boat to shore amid the 
shouts of the men. Meantime, by ad- 
vice of his Portuguese friends, Amory, 
with the schooner, disappeared south to 
a treacherous anchorage at Carga da 
| apa. 

Among a jumble of boulders lay ayum 
ble of supplies: over twenty great wine 
kegs of water, sacks of vegetables, cases 
ot provisions, tent equipment, baske cs, 
alpenstocks, bags of rock-salt, a cask of 
aguardente, gun-cases, and coops of live 
fowls. 

Near by, nature had hewed a mighty 
cleft in the cliffside; up this, where man 
had scratched a steep, treacherous trail, 
the hardy islanders were soon portaging 
the heavy cargo on their heads. ‘They 
climbed carefully, for an awkward move- 
ment might send down a rock or a water- 
cask, which would bowl men into the 
chasm beneath, like ninepins. 
Once, a companion of Hinton’s, when 
half-way down, dug his nails and refused 


great 


to budge until a disgusted beater 
brought a rope. 
‘**Here,”’ commented the latter, ‘‘is 


where one of us fell.” 

“Was he killed?” queried the terrified 
man. 

‘Well, we found a bit of his hair, h 
waistcoat, and pocke te.” 

\ hard-looking, 
bouched from_ the 
chasm onto the island-top at sunset 
Was it Ali Baba and his forty thieves, 
emerging from this black hole of earth, 
trailing their long, purple shadows in the 
blood-red glow of the Setting sun, to 


sweating crew de 


dark hole of the 


deposit their treasures on our camp site? 
This was chosen at nearly eight hundred 
feet above the sea and on a level stretch 
at the foot of Long Valley, which 
shunted its shallow way southward 
through the heart of Dezerta Grande. 
With difficulty, tents were pitched on 
the hard soil, in the teeth of the ripping 
leste, which tore across the island-top, 
swaying the dry remnants of poppy 
while wild sea-birds, aroused 
from their solitudes, screamed overhead. 
A little, tented village soon glowed its 
warm welcome amid this desert waste. 
‘A number of interesting men have 
hunted on these islands,”” remarked Hin 
ton, as we sat that night about the lan- 
terns’ glow. ‘‘Among them have been 


stems, 
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the Duc de Leuchtenberg, a Russian; 
Prince Auguste de Arenberg, and the 
Marquis de Vogiié, both French; and 
the Prince of Monaco has been here 
several times. Then there was Major 


Wissmann, the explorer and governor of 


German East Africa. | hope the beaters 
have pegged down your tent better than 
they did his, for they became disgruntled 
at his eccentricities. He used to sleep in 
an. old-fashioned nightshirt well! his 
tent blew down in the night. Thistles 
grew here then, instead of poppies,” 
chuckled Hinton. 

Early morning found us filing up Long 
Valley with gun-bearers and beaters. A 
picturesque lot, these men of Canico, 
with their multicolored, patched shirt 
and helmet-shaped woolen caps, with a 
long, iron-pointed pike ranging across 
the shoulder of each. Was | trudging 
in company with Zargo’s men, in a set- 
ting unchange d since the time of the 
Conquisi tado? 

be sides old Barbudo and Peraicha, 
the patriarchs, there were powerful 
Manoel Sa, also young Nunez, whose 
father, old José Nunez, like his father 
before him, had been one of the most 
daring hunters, but who now lies buried 
on Dezerta. Then there was Vinagre 
(vinegar), stoical and daring; and others 
of a courage to the manner born—bred 
from childhood to scale these dangerous 
precipices. My gun-bearer was a good- 
looking, sun-tanned youth, Francisco de 
Suzia, who carried my rifle, cartridge- 
bags, camera, stalking-glasses, and can- 
teen. 

\ beater motioned. To a man we 
crouched low; eight goats and two bucks 
were discerned on the eastern slope. The 
wind was in the right quarter. Cau- 
tiously Cossart stalked them, shot, and 
a big buck dropped. It was a fine speci- 
men of the prevailing Dezerta type—a 
brown body with black forequarters and 
a distinct black saddle-mark converging 
into a stripe along its back. A few 
Dezerta Grande goats are gray, but those 
on Bugio are all black. 

Domestic goats were first put here by 
Zargo. hey soon went wild, and now, 
after half a thousand years, their 
progeny roam the Dezertas in uncon- 
trolled freedom. Shy as the wildest of 
things, their keen sense of smell and re- 


markable climbing ability make th: 
dithcult to approach. Stalking, the: 
fore, 1s a rare occurrence. 

he usual method is “driving.” Th. 
beaters clamber along the dangero 
cliffsides and make the “drive,” whi 
the “‘guns”’ wait hidden above. Even 
then, old bucks become suspicious and 
often actually break back through th 
line of beaters. 

\ mile up Long Valley, a solitary fig 
tree spread above a tumbled-down co: 
ral; near by were the remnants of a fe 
threshing-floors, and at the valley head 
near two dew ponds, still stood som 
ancient cottage walls and the ruins of 
little chapel—grim reminders of nature’ 
victory over man. In some long-ago 
time, the ancestors of the men of Canico 
established a little colony on these well 
nigh inaccessible isles. 

These ‘‘ancients,”” Barbudo told me, 
brought over cattle, pigs, fowl, and 
sheep. The sheep, like the goats, re 
verted to their wild state, the last being 
shot by old José Nunez about 1865. In 
addition to providing cattle pasturage 
the limited soil of the Dezertas some 
times produced eighteen tons of wheat 
a vear. Most of it waved in patches, on 
the plateau-top of Chao. The first set- 
tlement, with its little church, was on 
the higher land above Long Valley, in 
the middle of the island and the centet 
of the best grazing-ground. 

In 1808 came a terrific cloudburst and 
waterspout. [hey tore off the island-top 
and in fearful washouts gullied it into 
the sea. Since this deluge which broke 
the backbone of the island, the terrific 
winds reaped further havoc by disinte- 
grating the crumbling mass, which it 
sculptured into grotesque formations; 
and the rains further deepened the little 
valleys. With pasturages gone, the 
handful of settlers and the padre moved 
down into the valley, where the ruins 
now stand. eee they existed for a 
while, until feed for their cattle gave out; 
then, about a hundred years ago, these 
last settlers abandoned Dezerta Grande. 

Besides the ruins of several field walls, 
I could trace, by its disconnected rem- 
nants, the course of a rough-paved road, 
where, after serpentining up the steep 
trail of the ravine, it had formerly ex- 
tended like a vertebra the entire length 
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WITH THI 
f the island. | came also upon a stone 
f the chapel, punctured with holes, in 
which bars had once been inset 
“Why heavy Peraicha?”’ 
q ieried Hinton. 
{/ } 


such bars, 
9 SEN! The thieves were much 
better than they now.” 
“But what could they 
a lhey stole the saints.” 
We followed the beaters up a steep 
climb by a spot called | yVcosa, and en- 


are 


Ste alt 


tered a desert of color, scummed by a 
crust of crumbly red earth and rock, un- 
dulating like the dunes of the Sahara; 

| named this waste the Painted 


By 


umns 


sert. From it rose wind-blown col- 
of semi-rock, shaped like toad- 
stools and of innumerable strange forma- 
tions, suggestive of the weird d of 
the \frican deserts. We tramped 
through Pompetian-red valleys, among 
pillars and dunes whose seared sides 
revealed yellows and green-yellows mot- 
greens and 
blue-greens mingling in shades of red- 


tling into shadows of purple; 


violet Here, color in strong inten- 
sity; there, neutralized by time or space, 
the djinnlike columns subtly fading 
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away like blue specters into the mys- 
terious island mists. 

Prailing the beaters through this won- 
derland of colors and shapes, we passed 
over the highest peak, at an altitude of 
I,O1lo feet. Here swallows crested and 
soared in the terrihec blast of the l Sle, 
due to the African which we 
now met in full force as it ripped across 
the island-top. 

[wo miles farther brought us to the 
island’s eastern edge. Here remnants of 
the unfallen portion of a colossal land- 
slide hung suspended, awaiting the final 
wind-wearing, rain, earth-shock to 
send millions of tons crashing into the 
sea a thousand feet below. Just north of 
this landslip curved a_ well-defined 
beach, one of the very few about the 
island, probably the remainder of an 
ancient landslip. Above this, the less 
precipitous cliffs offered feeding-grounds 
for the goats. 

Hinton pointed to where, on the shore 
far beneath, a Dempster steamer with a 
load of his machinery 
wrecked in a fog. As it was just at the 
beginning of the sugar season, he ar- 


sirocco, 


Oo! 


ab yard was once 
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HARPER’S 
himselt When he 


had opened a case containing 
Hinton carefully pair of his 
size, but later was disgusted to find that 
both were for the foot. The artful 
shippe rs, to prevent ste aling, had pac ke d 
in the case foot 

{ nobse rve d, the he aters had disap- 


ranged to salve it 
shoe Sa 


selected a 
Sale 
shoes for one 


only 


pe ared ovel the island edge we 


the m 


: next 
rounding the cliffside far 


Saw 

below, heading toward the feeding- 
grounds | he ‘ouns”’ now took posl- 
tions screened by boulders along the 


cliff tops, north ot the teeding-grounds, 
and the drive 

\round a he adland, well up the steep 
cliffside, 
another appe ared above him; then an- 
other; and another still higher 


along the wef, slippe rv roc kine sses of the 


Was on 
a single beater came into view; 


ke dging 


dark seared cliff, they rese mbled littl 
brown ants, in hesitant course circling 
round the rough bark of a forest mon- 


arch, working ever higher. 
Vhrough oul glasse S We espied a he rd 


of six goats and some kids, which are 


always gray, led by three bucks. Now 
and again the herd hesitate d, the bucks 
sniffed the au \s the beaters worked 
toward them, all at once the startled 


herd dropped, striking ledge atter ledge 
as they shot down the cliffsides, while | 
waited for each lifeless carcass to make 
its final splash into the sea. Suddenly 
and the herd 
gathered again, as the \ scented anothet 
beatet It Was an inimitable ex- 
hibition of navigating a vertical wall, 
yet they simply bounced from crag and 


their fall was arrested 


be low 


ledge, where seemingly no crag or ledge 
existed, after the manner of all self- 
respecting De Zerta goats. 

They had been headed off from 
Rochedhor, an  unapproachable spot 
even tor a beater, but a favorite refuge 


solitary 


fol old, bucks. 


was the goats’ agility, 


Marvelous as 
that of the men 
With their eleven 
to htteen toot iron-pointed pole, called 
a ha Moorish), which would be an 
impediment to the novice, they worked 
with amazing agility down, and 
along this vertical wall. 

Falling Is not the only danger to these 
he aters It was on 
our hiding-place that the father of José 
Nunez had been found dead, his head 


impressed me more. 


up, 


a ledge just below 
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dislodged 
Old Barbudo Once 
work for Cossart, handling 
wihe casks, but when he 


dented in by 


probably by a goat. 


a falling stone, 


essaved to 
Saw the preat, 
rolling, cumbersome pipes, despite th 
hazards of his own unique calling, he re 
fused to risk his life in such a dangerous 
business——* How use doth breed a habit 
in a man.” 

he island spread out before me, a 
fascinating page in natural history at 
every turn. By far the greater part of 
my hunting was with note-book, sketck- 
book, and camera. Little wonder that 
this eastern slope, from Faja Grande, 
held the attention of us all for the time 
being. 

Near the cliff edges the valley slope 
Was pitte d with hole S and crannies, nest- 


ing plac es for the island’s feathered trog- 


lodytes. From one habitation a beate1 
drew forth a fluffy, struggling thing, a 
young puthn igarras, the beaters call 
them. Our little ffteen-day-old captive 


a pound and was seven 
inches long, with a nine-inch spread of 
Wings It Was colored a middle - tone 
under the neck and belly, 
darker gray side markings from 
neck to tail. It fought furiously with its 
beautiful neutral-violet and deep-green 
beak, tipped with pale sage green. My 
gun-bearer suddenly drew more 
young cagarras from a hole directly be- 
neath where | was sitting. 

Puthns are hunted principally for their 
oil, which, smelly and unretined, is used 
hey are so full of it that, 
when held up by the legs, the oil runs 
out of their beaks. After the puffins are 
plucked of their down for pillows and 
their wings off, they are split in 
half and hung above tubs overnight. 
When the oil has dripped off, they are 
salted and bring from forty to forty-four 
dollars a thousand. Several thousand 
are sold annually for food to the people 
of Machico and other coast towns. 

From another hole we dragged forth 


Wwe ihe d about 


W hite 


PTay, 


W ith 


two 


on boule rs. 


cut 


two live rabbits; from. still another 
Cavity we extracted two coal - eved, 
sooty, black petrels Thala sidri ma bul- 


é } 


which fought savagely, not only 
with Cossart, from whose hand they 
drew blood, but even with each other. — 
derived 
the first col- 


undoubte dly 
introduced by 


Phe rabbits, 
from those 














EACH OF I ON THI 


onists, multiplied unrestricted and rav- 
iged the plant life of the island. Dr. 
Michael Graham of Funchal informed 


me that during nearly tive hundred 
vears the measurement of this rabbit 
has been reduced nearly three inches and 


Its weight decreased by one-half. lhe 
beaters claim that these rabbits are now 
decreasing and will eventually be eX- 
terminated, not only by the shearwaters, 
but by the wildecats, who also live in 
burrows and caves. [hese cats, progeny 
of domestic cats brought by the early 
inhabitants, are on the increase, and 
have developed into much larger ani- 
mals, with shorter tails and very broad 
\ll are black, though occasionally 
found with one or two white 


races 


the VY are 


paws. 
\ small field-mouse 1s said to exist on 
Dezerta; this may be the black rat, 


though I found no evidence of rats of 
any kind. Neither are there any of the 
progeny ot peacocks and fowls placed 
here by Zargo; even the guinea-fowls, 
partridges, and pigeons turned loose by 
the present owners were never seen after- 
ward, probably having been destroyed 
by the cats and birds of prey. 

On one hunting trip the be aters le d us 
through the Painted Desert, 
suddenly swung eastward to the upper 


de S¢ slate 


HEAVE OF A WAVI 


SPRANG FROM GUNWALE TO BOULDER 


part of the island, known as Acharda das 
Flores, then through a fern- 
clothed hillside diamond-laden by the 
sweeping mists. This high region had 
once been a crown of pasture-land, but 
now was devastated to a desert by the 
herce deluge already mentioned. 

Elsewhere on Dezerta a few grass and 
fern patches have been spared, and new 
patches occasionally struggle for a foot- 
hold, obtained only during an excep- 
tionally windless summer. But it is an 
ill wind that blows no good, for even the 
mad, tearing /este compensates by bring- 
ing moisture, which sustains the roots 
through the dry, hot summer. 

During the Dezertan winter the slopes 
of Long Valley and the cliff crannies of 
the island’s eastern more fertile 
than the western, are green and covered 
with flowers. Among the grasses nods 
the white opium poppy (Papaver somni- 
ferum), probably indigenous; the beau- 
tiful gentian, too, grows on nearly every 
fertile spot of the island and in May 
turns Long Valley into a great purple 
vale. Many of the other numerous 
plants of the Dezertas are contained in 
my West African Islands’ collection, 
now in the botanical department of Cor- 
nell University. 

The orchilla, or archil, found inland, 


swished 


side, 
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1s darker and be tte! than that on the Sea 
rocks and cliffside Ss. It probably was the 
source of the wonderful Geetulian purple 
of the ancients, and its beautiful lilac 
dye was USé d asa mordant for brighten- 
ing other colors. For centuries this most 
\ aluable product of the py Zertas and the 
Canaries was once sought as eagerly as 
the gold of the Incas was later sought by 
the Spaniards. 

\mong the bracken of the higher hills 
some furze-bushes are found, but per- 
haps the unique Dezertan plant is an 
umbelliferous perennial, one of the 
M ) a edul - found on the old land- 
slope by Faja Grande, on its black stem 

like an inverted elephant’s trunk. 
This large, white-flowering plant sup- 
ports a crest of Howing fronds of parsley- 
like foliage, suggesting a miniature palm. 
\ unique species, it was thought to ex- 
ist only on the rocky ledges of Dezerta 
Grande. However, it was recently dis- 
covered, bearing purple Howers, not only 
Islands, to the 





on the lonely Salvages 
south, but in a central Madeiran valley. 
This fine Dezertan plant 1s compara- 
tively an almost depauperated maritime 
example. 

One noon we bore upward to the west 
of the ruins, through the Painted Desert, 
and came suddenly upon a grove of tall 
and soon, farther 
Here, 


spot, we 


pines (Pinus pinastar 
southward, upon a larger grove. 
as though in another world 
lunched beneath the soughing branches. 
In the smaller grove there were scarce 
he wind makes sad 
young pines never seem to 


hity trees standing. 
havoc; the 
survive, 
each of these groves are gradually disap- 
pearing. As the beaters, sitting in a 
circle, munched their coarse bread and 
vams, we could overhear their reminis- 
cencing. 

‘Do you remember when the engen- 
heiro (engineer) came here and bragged 
of the game he had shot in all parts of 
the world?”” mumbled Barbudo. 

“Yes,” grinned Peraicha. ‘‘He went 
home without the seat of his breeches, 
offering up all the prayers he had ever 
learned to be put safely on the steamer 
again.” 

‘You see,” 


laughed Cossart, ‘“‘they 


started up the difhcult Cargo da Lapa 
pass, although Barbudo said it was no 
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and the remaining monarchs of 
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good taking that sort of a man up, his 
hand shook so. On the way up he was 
sick three times. From a shallow cave 
on the dc why ard journey he looked ovel 
into the dizzy depths to shoot a goat. 
Instead he jumped back, braced his feet 
stoutly against a stone, and refused to 
come out. Well, they had to take him 
down with a rope and pole, and when he 
reached the bottom he had no bottom 
to his trousers. On arriving at Madeira 
he went at once to see Hinton, saying he 
wanted to look at him “you who have 
climbe d those places.’”” 

The line of beaters now wound 
through the Painted Desert, through the 
Portal das Vaccas (Gate of the Cows)— 
two twelve-foot pinnacles set there by 
nature and formerly framing the en- 
trance to a cattle -corral. Gradually we 
ascended the center of the island south- 
ward, over its storm-torn crown, once 
the most fertile portion, now a scarred 
On what was left of a high 
knoll lay a jumble of stones; one, Bar- 
budo said, Was an arched stone of the 
church, and the only indication of what 
the jumble once had been. 

‘Two miles farther on we were abruptly 
stopped. ‘| he broad reach of the island- 
top was transformed Into a narrow, mile- 
long ridge with a sharp crest, crumbly 
and as false as Judas, which cut us off 
completely from the island’s southern 
end. hese softer rocks were pierced 
with a thin basaltic vein, secondary to 
the larger mass forming the backbone of 
the island. First the softer tufas crum- 
bled and were then washed and blown 
away, where nature had sliced down the 
island by great landslides, leaving this 
picturesque volcanic ridge. 

Some geologists hold that these isl- 
ands, surviving as three water-worn, 
ancient mountain-tops, were never ap- 
preciably larger than they are now. 
They rise from a submerged platform, 
connecting with the Salvages to the 
south, and with the eastern end of 
Madeira to the north. The limits of this 
platform and the profound ocean depths 
which surround it, coupled with the fact 
that there seems to be no evidence of 
temporary submergence or subsidence, 
indicate that the Dezertas were never 
much wider than they are to-day. Some 
hold that the distribution of plants and 


devastat rT yn. 














HUNTING WITH THE 
inimals disproves the union of these 
three islands one with the other, or with 
\ladeira. They 
f great volcanic bubbles which rose out 
f an ancient Miocene sea. Each island 
penetrated with volcanic dikes, run- 
ng in line with the long axis of the nar- 
ww foundation on which they stand. 


are probably remnants 
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widened. When the crash came the 
landslide formed an island and sent a 


tidal wave, hve feet above normal sea- 
level, to parts of Madeira, twenty miles 
away. 

Joining Cossart, we climbed down 
the cliffside and, seated ona narrow ledge, 
awaited the drive, which, on account of the 

dangerous climb- 
ing, is extremely 





| he broader 
part of Dezerta 
Grande 1s an ele- 
vated valley. 


lhe rains are con- 
tinually washing 
the inner valley 
int the sea; the 
sea Is constantly 
washing against, 
indermining, 
and making its 


cliffs collapse E 


while across 
the S¢ edge s trom 
the north and 
east the wind 


weeps with ter- 


rihe torce, gnaw- 
ing atits \ itals 
the softer clays 


ind 


pleting what rain 


soils com- 


and sea leave un- Seif ae > Me 
done. In time 
Dezerta Grande, 
the 
wearing away of 


through 











difficult here. 
We gazed across 
on clouds, 
cading in endless 
rapid stream 
over the island’s 
edge in mistfalls 
foaming down 
upon the sea in 


Cas- 


mist. Then it 
cleared, and we 
looked ovel the 
most beautiful 
part of Dezerta 


Grande; little 
bay s and stupen- 
headlands 
graduated south- 
ward; bevond, in 
full view, Bugio 


dous 


and its precipi- 
er | tous craglands. 
Se oe 

ig ee “Climbing 
Bugio’s thirteen 
hundredand hfty 
feet,’ Cossart ex- 








plained, *iseven 


It ridged por- 

tion. will become THE HARDY ISLANDERS WERE SOON PORTAG more difficult 
ING THE HEAVY CASKS OF DRINKING WATER h: he ‘ 

two islands, so ON THEIR HEADS than the ascent 

will Bugio. Just here ; but the 

now time seems bucks are bigger 


to have hesitated in the passing, but in 
the dim future all three Dezertas will 
disappear. 

Dense, wind-driven mists scudded 
over the island-crest, almost carrying me 
»shunting slope. Suddenly a warn- 
ing shout from Francisco brought me to 
a difhcult standstill on the very cliff 
edge of the up-sloping valley, with its 
thousand-foot drop into the nothingness 
below. 

Chis was called Pedregal, wnere a slice 
of the island a mile long had dropped 
into the sea. It began with a great 
crack across which the beaters were for- 


merly able to leap, but which gradually 


up the 


and worth the danger. 

= In one place we had to edge one fi ot 
after the other, for a hundred and fifty 
feet, along a horizontal crack in the cliff 
wall, with width for only half of one’s 
foot. ‘Don’t look down; look straight 
ahead,’ cautioned our beaters. 

*On one vein ledge Hinton started 
with the wrong foot, and we all had to 
climb back and start again. His guide 
took him to task, admonishing, ‘Mind 
you put your left foot first this time, as 
you have to swing out of sight around 
that corner.’” 

lo our left, escaping the cliffside, was 
a deep ravine, “ Ribiera das Inglesias,” 
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or English Beach, used by daring climb 
ers as a sort of back door to the island. 
Once two herdsmen of the little Portu 
guese colony which formerly inhabited 
the island-top espied an English galleon 
and two smaller ships, and watched 
thei boats, loaded with crews and 
archers with crossbows and SOMME 
hounds, land at the foot of the ravine. 
Guided by Penteado, a Portuguese out 
law ot Villa do Conde ° they started the 
ascent, to raid the settlement for cattle. 
\ sixteenth-century manuscript tells the 
rest of the story. ‘‘Penteado’s luck or 
his aims found him out, for they were 
seen by two he rdsmen, who, when the 
English were climbing up, began to roll 
down stones , which gathe ring 
others in their fall obliged them to 
embark —with more haste than when 
they landed 
the herdsmen found much blood on the 


\fter they were gone 


rocks, many arrows, and a bloodhound 
on the he ach “ 

“Ayah! Ayah!” v hispe red Francisco. 
On the opposite cliffside, in the shadow 
of a cave, like the ghost of a goat, stood 
an old buck —motionless 
had escape d us all \ long Walt, the na 
half-dozen goats, led by two bucks, 


| p to now he 


paused, as the \ rounded the point high 
up on the cliffsides, sniffed, and clam 
bered toward us, slowly followed by the 
be aters. 


‘Vinagre there and others,” grinne 
rrancisco, “‘once when they were afte 
irras, scrambled up very fast, whe 
raised a red flag, and let off a tremendou 
shot, using the cliffsides for a target 


a FKrench war-ship happened along 


Some hid all day in caves; but most of 
us left our birds and 0» fa and scram 
bled straight up; when we reached thx 
top we found we had left our toe nails 
too. But Vinagre, though he brok« 
three ribs, came up carrying his sacks.” 

But | witnessed an even heavier load 
borne up these sheer walls of rock. One 
of the bucks was dropped by Cossart. 
Vinagre, climbing’to the dangerous ledge 
upon which it lay, gralloched it and cut 
off its legs, leaving four points of skin. 
These he tied together, slung the goat 
over his shoulders, and with the band 
thus formed resting across his forehead, 
continued to climb and “‘ beat” as before. 

Arriving at the crest, Vinagre in 
formed us that the beaters had seen out 
schooner anchored by Cargo da Lapa 
pass, whe re she Was vawing dange rously 
and heaving under the terrific blast of 
the / ; whic h, shooting down from the 
cliff-tops, sideswiped and counter-cur 
rented in that dangerous pocket. We 
learned later that Amory had hoped to 
have shot some seal at thts point, but, 
because ot the terring winds which 
dropped down in miniature cyclones, 




















FROM HI BLACK HOLE OF EARTH? 














HUNTING WITH THE 
williwaws of the Fuegian Archi 
ago, he disappoint 


In fact, had they not hove him 


was doome d to 


ne he would have been carried out 


t ea in atte mpting to land na dory. 


| hese amphibians, a large 
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Atlantic island- 
\round the evening meal in the 
partial lee of the buckling tents, the 
lashed lanterns vibrated their glimmer- 
ing lights, playing hide-and-seek with 
the shadows over the tanned faces of the 


gathered on that lonely 
top! 





which measures nine feet, are the Med- diners; while the terrific wind paprikaed 
iterranean sé al Monachus albiventer). oul food with the fine red_ soil dust. 
are found Sometimes our 

it the isl ———_—____—— — guns furnished 


] 1 
nds, where they 
inhabit sea Caves 


ng the coasts 


1D « Zerea 
Grande and 
Bugio. Both 
Hinton and Cos- 

rt have hunted 
them in_ these 
entel 
ome of which it 


caves, to 


is necessary to 
dive and swim 
nd « rwate?rs 


then in the semi- 








part of the menu 
which one night 
comprised: 
Sardines on Toast 
Pea soup 
Curried Rabbit 
Goat-meat Stew 
Potatoes Lentils 
Canned Pears 
Coffe c 
Madeira Wine 


Our hunt on 
the island was 
celebrated the 


last night by 
Welsh’s produc- 
ing a bottle of 
Sercial wine of a 
vintage of 
enty years 
wali rcial 

man, we 
this,” he prof- 
fered, ‘because 
at Christmas- 
time for many 
years Gen- 
eral Sherman 
sent for four bot- 


seV- 


ago. 
Sher- 


call 


youl 








darkness, after 
netting the en- 
Ce, the cap- 
turing—one of 
the most excit 
ing of sports 
Takes place. 
kK very day ot 
oul expedition 
on DD « Zerta 
Grande Was 
Ira ight with new 
interest. We 
trailed to unex- 
pected Vistas 
along the cliff 
edges, through 
bits of bracken 


and grasslands where bloomed the bar- 
and other plants, or trudged 
through the crumbly soil of new regions 
of the Painted Desert, from which at 
night we returned, literally painted with 
its wind-driven, red-ocher soil. Always 
In each of our tents at the dav’s end a 
tub of hot water awaited us, drawn from 
an enormous iron caldron which hung 
over a constantly burning fre. lea 
followed, then a stroll in the evening 
light for rabbits, and dinner 
What never-to-be-forgotten memories 


are associated with that little group, 


A RECONNAISSANCI 


and 
then his daugh- 
ter has followed 
her father’s cus- 
tom.” Then would come the pipes, the 
recounting the day’s sport, and reminis- 
cences of former expe ditions. 

“Do you remember,” asked Cossart, 
turning to Hinton, Wissmann 
philosophically remarked, when, with all 
his African big-game stories, he failed to 
get a goat, ‘Mein Gott! der pigness of dat 
goat vas by twice dimes, mit dot pig 
beard und dot pig horns unt dose eyes. 
Ach! vunderschoen, | make some shoot 
off dot goat; he heard someding und 
rund avay double quickness. Ach! mein 
Gott in himmel! vat grand sport! But 


tle S, since 


“how 
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der zensations of me, vat | got, dey vas 
det same” 


“Who could him,” Hinton 


laughed, “‘and the Russian prince with a 


forge t 


rank of general-admiral and his case of 


champagne, who came over with a mar- 
and one 
wanted to shoot goats simply because he 


quis me year? lhe prince 
had a three-barrel gun with one trigger. 
We cautioned him to wear rubber-soled 
shoes, but he arrived in a gold-buttoned, 
green-velvet, military coat and patent- 
leather riding-boots, and sat 
least forty 
Usually we 
early, and 
lulled to sleep by 
the wind sough- 
ing through the 
guy-ropes and 
the weird calls of 
the agarras, 
hundreds of 
which, int h ¢ ir 
nocturnal 
derings, Hew over 
us with the Ir un- 
canny and 
se m1i-articulate 
guttural cries. 


down at 
times on his way.” 
turned into out 
were 


blankets 


Wan- 


4 alls 


The early 
morning, before 
we left for the 


day’s hunt, was 
generally 
the camp, 
adding to my 
natural - history 
collection. Some- 


spent 
heal 


times it was be- 
gun within our 
tent, where | 
would pounce 
upon, and bottle 
up, intruders 

earwigs and nu- 
merous beetles, 
of which there 
are at least 
eighty-nine Dezertan species, six being 
peculiar to Dezerta Grande and three 
to Chao. Moreover, scattered on the 
surface about camp innu- 
merable land shells, of which there are 
about forty-six species; only six, how- 
ever, are common to all three islands. 
Curiously, too, of the one hundred and 





LOOKING 


DOWN THE CLII 


Oul were 
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fifty-eight land shells on the Dezerta 
Madeira, and Porto Santo, 


not mo 
than three are common to all. 
lhe most interesting of our earl 


morning hunts was for spiders and li 
ards, of spec 1es probably found nowher 
in the world. In these hunts th 
beaters joined, turning stone after ston 
to surprise them 1n their retreats. Some 
times it would be the large black spide 
(Lycosa ingens) with an inch-and-a-hal 
body and two-inch spread of heay \ le ru 

an ugly customer, whose bite is dan 


else 


gerous. Sometimes the lizard (Lacert 
du of about five inches maximun 
length, the only 

reptile here, 

] would Scurry 

| itt le 


away 1n 
| streaks of black, 
brown, and blu 
ish green. 
| Shortly afte 
dawn th 
} beaters took 
their stand just 
north of our 
camp, on the 
spot where the 
early inhabitants 
used bonfires to 
signal Madeiran 
boats. Their de- 
scendants now 
signaled a far- 


one 





away hshing- 
craft, beyond 
Chao. ‘The sig- 


nals were picked 
up by the eagle 
eyes of the crew. 


Far off, with 
high prow and 
stern-posts, she 


might have been 
a Roman tri- 
reme; then, as 
she drew nearer, 
she resembled a 
Castanheira Cove 
she downed sail, and hove over a huge 
stone with a wooden bar, for an anchor. 
These Madeiran boats go deep-sea hsh- 
ing for tunny, an industry I have seen 
carried on off the African coast down to 
Senegal. They are leased on a basis of 
seven shares—one-half for the boat, one 


IDES OF DEZERTA GRANDE 


private corsair. In 
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nda half for the three for the 


, and two for the owner. 


( aptain, 


rew 


\ccompanied by a half-dozen beaters, 
we scrambled down Castanheira Gorge 
to the bo hore 
aboard the high prow was not easy, be - 
of the heavy sea. We 
heading toward Chao Island, and the 

swept in terrihc blasts across the 


ilder-strewn s Springing 


Catlse were soon 


quarter-mile reach of channel between 
Dezerta and Chao. 


Because of the wind’s direction, the 


captain, called arraz (from ra Moor- 
ish ; ordered out the sweeps, which 
ranged from thirty to forty feet in 


length (some even longer than the boat 
itself), with three or four men swinging 
On the re- 
to arm’s- 
then, with a 


to each of these huge oars. 
covel the looms literally 
length above their heads; 
singing, barbaric call, they “gave way 
togethe 

Even the inimitable Howard Pyle sel- 
dom depicted a more picturesque, pirat- 
ical-looking crew, their aspect height- 
ened by short-tasseled 
woolen caps, a development of the fez. 
Sun-tanned, sinister, eagle-eyed, the 
wild blood of the Moroccan coursed the 
veins of all, though mingled with the 
sventler strain of the Portuguese. Every 
eye in the boat scanned searchingly to 
starboard the heavy 


rose 


long-topped, 


oncoming seas as 


Ve CXXXVIII No, 3826 70 


D SHAPES OF THI 


WIND-BLOWN PAINTED DESERT 


they foamed through Chao Channel, the 
glaze of the waves streaked with spume 
by the /este like rent lace-patterns. 

Che Dezertas, like the lonely Salvages 
with their purported Kidd-hidden treas- 
ure, have been a rendezvous for smug- 
glers and bucaneers. Considerable con- 
trabanding been carried on from 
these islands, lying as they do within 
access of Madeira. My compan- 
ions, crew and beaters likewise, could 
tell of we il-hidden Caves (/urnas de con- 
trabando) which have served and prob- 
ably still serve as the 


te 
niradva} 


has 


easy 


loot-cairns of 

Cries of warning often came from the 
rowers; then with redoubled efforts they 
swung the prow to windward, as our 
direction forced us to work more or less 
broadside across channel. Even in this 
turmoil the grinning faces of the crew 
showed that an undercurrent of humor 
was finding expression. It developed 
that, some weeks before, old Barbudo 
and Peraicha had administered a sound 
drubbing to a young upstart in Canico, 
and that chance had now thrown him 
in the same boat with his patriarchal 
admonishers, whom he wished to avoid. 

A leng, hard pull, and our galley 
worked under the protection of Chao. 
Great care is required in sailing under 
the lee of these islands, as violent squalls 
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high land, often 
whirling water into the air in miniature 


down from. the 


cyclones and precipitating a deluge on 
the vessel’s deck. 

| anding on the western side la small 
ove called Porto Santa Maria, where 


the rocks showed a_ six-and-a-half-foot 
rise of tide, we ascended a rough trail up 


the cliffside 


and stepped out upon a 
broad tableland, about a mile long and 
a third of a mile wide, rising three hun- 


dred and thirty six feet above the ocean, 
Although ope n to the wind and unpro- 
tected by 


face soil, 


a portion of stony sur- 
mingling with its rocks, 


trees, 
has in 
Now 


wall, three dew ponds, 


time past been sown with wheat. 
only the ruins of a 
a hut, and an ancient threshing-floor 
evidenced even temporary occupancy by 


Neither goats nor rabbits seem to 


man. 

have existed here. Our purpose, how- 
ever, was to hunt Belgian hares, the 
progeny of two pairs turned loose in 
1903 by Hinton and Cossart. 


With guns and beaters forming a line 
at the southern end of Chao, we worked 
to the northern end. ‘The island-top 1s 
clothed mostly with a low bush (./rte- 
” 1 argentea), among which flower a 
number of plants, particularly a sweet- 
scented island rod ki 
illed by the 
1, smutches top and cliff 
sides with splashes of beautiful rose- 


jasmine. On the 
hHhesses the -plant, ca 


natives Barr 
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pink. Vhis lovely, 
common to all the Madeiras and Sal 
vages, heavy and moisture- laden with 
sodium phosp hate S, is the J Mesembryan 
themum nodifiorum one of the three 
Dezertan soda-yielc ling plants. 

The beaters thrust their long hast 
into the arte misia-bushe s to dislodge the 
hares. As they scurried to new retreats, 
the repeated reports of the guns showed 
that the animals plentiful. The 
drive brought us to the northern end of 
the island. 

Here, from Chao’s highest elevation, 
I looked down on a single piton of rock 
rising one hundred and sixty feet out of 
i spire of one of nature’s sub- 
merged cathedrals. \t its base the sea 
murmured eternal chant, rimmed it 
with a halo of silver foam, then spaced 
away in unlimited leagues of cerulean 
blue distance. [his is known as the 
Farilhao ot Rock, as in_ thick 
weather it has been mistaken for a sail- 
and once hred at as an 
enemy by a man-of-war. 
From Sail Rock to the southe rm point of 
Bugio, be aring south 20° 28" ¢ ast, 
the Dezertas group a length of twelve 


rock-hugging plant, 


were 


the sea 


Sail 


ing-ship, Was 


Portuguese 
gives 


and a quarter miles. 
By noon we had clambered down Lit- 


tle Flat Island, as Chao is sometimes 
called, to the boat again, and were soon 
sailing back to Dezerta Grande, with 




















OUR PIRATICAL-LOOKING 


CREW 


APPROACHING CHAO ISLAND 














HUNTING WITH THE 
twenty-four gray, silvery-furred hares 
as the result of the morning’s bag. 

Thus passed those Dezertan days. It 
was not until the last, however, that | 
relinquished pencil for gun. North of 
Penteado I shot my first goat; my sec- 
ond was on the western sheer of Castan- 
heira Gorge, where it hung lifeless on a 
larrow crag of 


the precipice 
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servy beater, now with the aid of the 
rocky wall, wriggled down the pole, al- 
though the least jounce or hitch might 
dislodge the spike and send poie and 
bearer crashing into the abyss below. 
“But how can he get back?’ Cossart 
almost anticipated my question. 
“Any place a beater can get into he 
can get out of.’ 
Then a tenseness 





side, hundreds 


of feet above the 


Sea 
| he failure of 


one of the hardi- | 
est younger beat- ’ 
ap- 
proach it con- 
vinced me that 
the spot was in- 


ers even to 


accessible to 


man. A sudden 
call “Perai- 
ch a!” echoed 
and _ re - echoed, 


as though the 
very 
had repe ate d the 
grim challenge 
to the peel of 
be aters. Short- 
ly the old veter- 
an appeared, 
and at once took 
up the challenge 
by starting the 
descent for the 
dead quarry, 
which lay out of 


gorgesides 








ovel his 
“y say, old 
chap, you won't 
mind if I’m off, 
will you? It’sthe 
worst place I’ve 
seen the old fel- 
low try, and | 
don’t want to see 
him fall.” 

“But | don’t 
want him to risk 
his neck for that 
Vell him 


came 
face. 


goat. 
’” 
SO. 


Cossart smiled. 


“You don’t 
know old Perat- 
cha he side S, he 


conside rs his 
standing with 
the other beaters 
is NOW at stake.” 
Then | realized 
why he left. Pe- 
raicha had come 
to a standstill, 
not an available 


crag Ol crevice 








his view, two 
hundred feet be- 
low him. From 
the op posite 
gorgeside Francisco 
location. 

Cautiously Peraicha worked down on 
crag and ledge along the merest foot- 
holds. Now around a dangerous projec- 
tion, now against the wall, flat as a 
coyote skin on a cabin door, he edged 
along impossible places, skilfully carry- 
ing in one hand his haste. His was not of 
the common variety of eucalyptus or 
pine, but of folhado, wood of the lily-of- 
the-valley tree. After feeling for a 
crevice and testing his hold, he inserted 
its iron spike. With incredible skill the 


A MORNING BAG I 
SILVERY-I 


signaled him the 


ROM CHAO ISLAND OF 
URRED HARES 


broke the wall of 
the precipice 
between him and 
a narrow foot- 
hold ten feet farther down. Carefully 
with his haste he felt for a crack in 
the narrow platform, then crouching 
he suddenly shot downward. Involun- 
tarily I sprang to my feet, by which 
time old Peraicha was well on his. 
He had gone down six feet in a single 
drop onto a two-foot shelf of rock; be- 
low the chasm yawned in awful fascina- 
tion down hundreds of feet to the rock- 
selvaged coast, hell-raked by time and 
the elements, where, even half-way be- 
tween us and the sea, gulls appeared 
mere silver pin-points on a stretch of 


























THE BEATERS SIGNALLING 


shimmering silvered mother - of - pearl. 
\bout eighty feet from him, along this 
the goat. Foot by foot Pe- 
raicha edged along; each step found the 
ledge narrower until it disappeared, 
merged into the sheer wall, to reappear 
again some yards beyond. 

Nothing daunted, the veteran 
spiked his pole in a crevice; cautiously, 
with one arm on the f and the 
other against the wall, simultaneously 
making good use of his feet, he edged up 
to a higher, narrower ledge. Leaving his 
pole, he now straddled from one slight 
cranny to another a seemingly 
gripless surface and descended to the 
other part of the 1edge, where the buck 
lay. He quickly disemboweled it, then 
scanned the rockiness above him. Even 
this peer of beaters could not carry that 
burden up such a climb. 

Leaning nonchalantly far out from 
the ledge, he peered into the depths, in- 
tending to throw the quarry down, after 
assuring himself there was no projecting 
ledge to intercept its fall. Peraicha shook 


ledge, la 


now 


tnhado 


across 


his head—that place would not do. 
Seizing the goat by the legs, he con- 


tinued his perilous journey another fifty 
feet. Again he craned his neck 
wall for hundreds of feet. 
swing; then, leaning far 
hove the buck from him. 


sheer 

\ mighty 
outward, he 
Down, down 


FISHING CRAFT 


FROM THE TOP OF CASTANHEIRA GORGE 


it fell, turned once, twice—then a dull 
thud came up out of the gorge. 
Cossart had well said “any place a 


beater can get into he can get out of.” 
The nerve-racking spectacle Was over, 
My tense muscles relaxed. That night 
in camp I[ gripped old Peraicha’s cal- 
loused hand in honest tribute. Oblivious 
of having done anything unusual, he 
grinned and modestly inquired of Hin- 


ton, “Why does the senhor wish to 
shake my hand?” 
A younger beater who had_ been 


despatched to bring the buck up by the 
Castanheira trail arrived well after dark. 
One of the horns hung limp, broken by 
the fall. They had, however, a spread of 
twenty-six inches, little short of the 
record of twenty-nine inches. The twist 
of the horns is about the only character- 
istic in which these goats had not re- 
verted to their wild state. The right 
horn of a Dezertan buck has a right- 
hand twist, its left a left-hand twist; 
while those of all wild goats take a 
markhor for instance—has a left-hand 
twist to the right horn and a right-hand 
twist to the left horn. Horns of all wild 
sheep, except those of the bharal, curve 
with the same twist as do those of the 
Dezertan goats. 

Despite wind and mist which had 
greatly interfered with hunting, we se- 
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ired two goats and eleven bucks. So 

it night, as on each night, the beaters 
kinned and salted down the goat meat, 

be sold in the markets of Funchal. 
Che firelight glistened on the white fat, 
reflected in 
and 
from 


wed hot on the red meat, 


he eves of our worthy crew, 
flashes of silver 
worked. 


Lhe men soon turned into thei caves 
) the rocks, we into our tents. Overhead 


imme d crescent 


neil long knives as they 


still winged with un- 
canny cries 1n cease le Ss flight. 


the weird 
Phe wind 
still soughed through the guy-ropes and 
the Dezertas were a dusky memory. 

It was but four-thirty the next morn- 
began to break camp. 
seven o'clock found everything packed 
breakfast 
was served on the rocks. Crash! A great 
just beyond, like a loaded 
shell, and smaller ones dropped now and 


ng whe n We 


nd down the ravine, where 


one burst 


then, adding to the clutter which formed 
the rocky It was evident why a 
cranny under the overhanging cliffs had 
been chosen as our breakfast-room, for a 


shore . 


number of beaters have met death from 
the fall of recks from above, 
pe rchance, by a goat. lhe gaps in the 
rocky beach held pools, filled with beau- 
tiful little limpets, and near by Manoel 
Sa, a swarthy-skinned young Hercules, 
swam to rid himself of harvest bugs. 

By nine-thirty we were again aboard 
the stanch little 4¢or, quartering across 
a living gale from the north. Once be- 
vond the lee of Chao, we felt its full 
force and all but turned turtle, shipping 
green watel badly on our lee side. The 
skill of the square-jawed Portuguese 
captain at the wheel was put to an iron 


dislodged, 


test as he countered the heavy seas fore 
and aft. 

Not until a third of the way 
did Madeira loom up. At Brazen 
Head we landed old Peraicha and the 
other beaters, who, well contented, went 
to their homes in Canico. Behind us lay 
the Dezertas, all drabbled in gray; then 
Nature drew her canopy of rain-cloud 
and mists across the se lonely sentinels 
in an ocean of eternity. 


across 


Panacea 


BY AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL 


come 


again with failing tre, 


‘i s \T Mother Woods, stretch forth your arms to me, 
For I have 
M 


only strength the urge of my desire, 


\ patient for 


your tonic greenery: 


Your roots are deep in wisdom as the sea, 


And 


lo heal me 


yours 


a singing soul of wind-tossed mirth 
as you healed the scars of earth 


With kiss of moss and tenderness of tree. 


Renew my 


thoughts to beauty like the grass 


In hopeful spears when wintry days depart, 


\nd show me 


White 


truths, as Stars seen one 
faces through the sky’s blue 


Oh, let each seed of sorrow in my 


by one, 
window-glass— 
heart 


Grow tall and be a neighbor to the sun! 











Education by Violence 





BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
Prof Yale U 

Re WOAVE peace politics, lunch one day: “I ama ‘mercenary sol- 
= there 1s nothing more dier,’ and therefore I can’t believe, and 

discussed in Europe _ don’t, that war is bad for character; but 

just now than educa-_ I would not have military training for a 

Ption. The English whole nation, except in time of war.” 

newspapers quote from He need not have made concessions to 

Milton, “The reform- the civilian present. Education for war- 

ing of education is one of the greatest time as one heard it explained and specu- 


and noblest designs that can be thought 
on, for by the want thereof the nation 
perishes.”” Public speakers, whether they 
know it or not, 
their ene rgie son prob ylems of instruction. 
If | were asked to state one thing that 
men say they have learned from war, it 
would be the unsuspected and incom- 
parable importance of education. 


| do not mean education in any for- 
mal, text-book sense. At Aldershot 1t was 
a question of making soldiers. At Pol- 


der’s End and Barrow-in-Furness, as one 
walked through row after row of mob- 
capped working-girls turning shells, the 
talk was of how they had been taught to 
work, and how the employers had been 
taught to teach and handle them. At 
Issoudun, it was education all day long 1 in 
vrilles and loops and the co-operation of 
in observation. On the 
front I lunched within 
and, wager for storiss 


brain and eye 
New Zealand 
sound of a battery, 
of the enemy, listened to the general in 
command while he talked education, 
how that remarkable little island might 
get back trained men after the war. 
Everybody waseitherlearning or teach- 
ing onthe front. What was the rehearsal 
of an offensive but concrete education 
in tactics? The sanitary corps never 
made its rounds without teaching care 
of physique. Back and back again the 
conversation came to the morale of the 
enemy, his training bad and good; how 
and why he worked harder than we did; 
how and why he had less independence of 
judgment, less humanity; : 


ac tion, le SS 


and the answer was always, education. A 
young general of the old army 


said at 


spend more than half 


lated upon inthe army was not much nar- 


rower than the reform of the human 
species, making them more intelligent, 


more adaptable, and more capable 
all things as a prerequisite for waging 
successful war. 
In England, 
discussions one 


one half of the serious 
heard I should classify 
under education. I do not mean precisely 
that London in war-time was like a 
teachers’ association with its gabble of 
methods, courses, and text-books. On 
the contrary, although exposed to 
“shop” of this nature by a university 
connection, I heard little talk of formal 
education, could no interest in 
“the college curriculum after the war” 
and such favorite subjects, found it dith- 
cult to get a clear idea of just what the 
British school system had been like, such 
was the keenness to not the 
bones, but the blood of education. And 
yet this was the period of the fight over 
Mr. Fisher’s education bill, so hotly con- 
tested that even the war yielded front- 
page columns now and then in its favor. 
This was a time when you could stir any 
Britisher to talk M. r.. soldier, work- 
man, country gentleman, superintend- 
ent, I tried them all—merely by en 
question, “What is going to happen 1 
English education?” 

No wonder they are interested. Efh- 
and in March of 1918 England 


arouse 


discuss 


ciency 
saw clearly that she must be efhcient 
or starve —depends upon education. 


Propaganda—and half the writing done 
in England was propaganda—is a form of 
education. The next generation is deci- 
mated by the war, and what is left of it 
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vill have to make the greatest profit in 
the briefest time from education. Ger- 
many had set the Nations at one an- 
ther’s throats, and to thoughtful men 
there seemed no way to prevent the thing 
from happening again except by better 

vr in Germany’s case, compulsory 
education. 

I am not (thank heavens) writing a 
treatise on education after the war, for 
the excellent reason that neither | not 
iny one else knows the terms upon 
vhich it will be conducted. But one 
innot come imnto active contact with 
hundreds whose experience, often bitter, 
has brought them a new sense of values 
vithout at least an enrichment of opin- 
ion. And the effect upon most men who 
have taught for a living is to make them 
crack open every educational ide a they 
possess to see whether it holds dust or 
moving life within it. England at large 
; profoundly dissatished with her edu- 
ation; and she 1s right to be dissatis- 
hed, for in some respects she was drag- 
cing far below the safety line. The crust 
is cracking everywhere, the dust 1s blow- 
ing away, new blood 1s throbbing. We 
shall soon be or diss: itishe d; not 
with entire reason, for, after all, our suc- 
ess in the trying yeat of 1918 was a suc- 
cess for American education in school 
and out of it. But when we begin to real- 
ize that under stress a boy of twenty was 
being taught the very complex business 
of modern war in a quarter the time we 
allotted to less dithcult professions of 
peace, we bound to be dissatished 
also. We are bound to wonde rw hether 
we have not underestimated American 
capacity for learning, even when un- 
stirred by a grave crisis. And when we 
thoroughly understand that propaganda 


which is merely expert transmission of 


ideas) has turned the heart of nations, 
W hile oul formal education in ide as, his- 
torical, philosophical, or economic, has 
often sunk only skin deep, we are sure 
again to be dissatished. If we had edu- 
cated as well before this war as we have 
educated for waging it, there might 
never have been one. If we educate as 
well after it there will never be another; 
or, if there is, we shall win it. 

This is an essay and not a tre atise, 
and [| shall be more than content to say 
as simply and briefly as possible what 
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the living heart of education seems to 
some of us; what England has had, and 
has, that we have not; what we have 
grasped that I: ngland 1s still seeking. 
If successful war is largely a question of 
national education, and a stable peace is 
also to de pe nd upon education, then 
that co-operation which we all hope to 
see among English-speaking countries 
may serve us almost best through 
mutual education. 

here is, | am well aware, a prevalent 
belief that Great Britain has little to 
teach us in education. It is known that 
her lower schools are good, but probably 
no better than ours. It is known that 
he r** pub lic schools,”’ of second ary grade, 
are wonderfully effective in “stamping” 
the boys that go through them, but nar- 
row and rigid in what they teach; that 
there is no wide-spread system of secon- 
dary education for everybody such as 
oul high schools afford. It is known 
that British universities, while © still 
famous for the men they produce, are 
irregular in their excellences, hampered 
by a medieval organiZation, and dis- 
tinctly behind in many ranges of modern 
thought and investigation. This was 
known, and this is measurably true. The 
Fisher bill, which in effect establishes 
compulsory high schools that after seven 
years will keep boys and girls in school 
until eightee n, seems a step up to, not 
beyond, America; and one hears of no 
radical, far-sweeping changes proposed 
in the British universities. 

Why, then, after the stress of war and 
in the approach to reconstruction, should 
we be interested in British educ ation?’ 
The answer 1s to be found in the war 
itself. Many nations have suffered more 
than Great Britain; none of them has 
had to make such a universal right- 
about in thought, habits, purposes, de- 
sire 3. dow nto the l; ist det: ii] of d: uly life. 
I can think of only one among all my 
acquaintances under sixty years of age 
in England, whose daily life has not been 
completely upset and rebuilt since the 
war. And the leaders in this revolution 
have been in nine cases out of ten the 
products of the most British part of 
British education—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the public schools, the circles of 
the Workmen’s Educational Association. 
We thought that our own college system 
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was decade nt until the re vealed 
what fine fellows it was sending, in spite 
of its faults, to a business world that 
was, perhaps, too self-centered to appre- 
ciate them. And the education that 
sent forth the dead tens of thousands 
who led the way for England is not a 
failure. Neither has it be- 
cause of its faults. 

The enduring strength of British edu- 
cation is its practical grasp of the prin- 
ciple that nothing matters half so much 
as the meeting of minds. There, for all 
elaborate and doors wide 
open everywhere, we have been negli- 
gent. Its we akne ss 18 an exclusivene SS, 
half purposeful, half due to exigency of 
circumstance. Here much is to be 
learned from America. 

| think that my first clue to the mas- 
ter idea of British education came from 
two Scotchmen, munition-workers then, 
but one-time educational experts, who 
simply would not talk about “the cur- 
riculum.” It was not that they did not 
know; they knew; but every 
question aroused some problem in teach- 
ing or research that interested them far 
more than the typical schedule of the 
British school. It was weeks before I 
succeeded in pinning down an authority 
to a statement of just what the British 
school did teach, and then | got it in 
printed form, and found that, when all 
had been what was taught de- 
pended chiefly upon what the school 
wanted—a scandalous situation, as any 
well-regulated American would testify. 
In Oxford, in Cambridge, in Manchester 
and Edinburgh, in the London schools, 
in the training-camps, in the commenc- 
ing khaki university behind the lines, the 
same thing always happened. I came 
away from each investigation with a 
sense of hesien talked vitally on educa- 
tion and with few “facts” to put into 
my notes. It was all humorously differ- 
ent from many a school and college con- 
vention | have left in America with a 
bag leaking syllabi and prospectuses all 
the way home. 

There is a close connection, of course, 
betweenthis British planlessness and both 
the lack of theoretical science so evident 
in England at the beginning of the war 
and the inferiority of technical training 
in Great Britain. These defects must be 


Wal 


succeeded 


our systems 


of course 


said, 
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taken care of, but there is no need t 

pause for criticism. The bird | am aft 

is of swifter wing. It is the secret tha 
explains (for example) why a slack col 
lege with an eighteenth-century equip 
ment could send men to the front who 
not at first, but in the long run, proved 
themselves the equals in most respects 
and the superiors in to the fai 
more efhciently trained Germans. It is 
the explanation of why British educa- 
tion, with all its faults, has really edu 
cated. 

The answer is simple enough, and | 
shall be merely reiterating in stating it, 
but this answer has a new signihcance for 
these times, and especially for us. It ex- 
plains, I think, why it is hard to interest 
the Englishman in problems of curricu- 
lum. Said the master of an Oxford col- 
lege (we were talking of one of the 
“voung men” of the new England 
“He was with me for a year. One of 
those wide - reaching, generalize - it - all 
sort of minds. Would write ten thou- 
sand words before he found the fact that 
ought to have come first. Never would 
think as I think; but I had the facts and 
he didn’t. I gave him an hour a day, | 
suppose, for a year. Don’t agree with 
his thinking now; but it worth 
while.”’ 

“What was he studying?” 

“Don’t remember, 
economics, | 
thing was his mind. 
teaching.” 

The principle here is evident. It is 
the living together of mature and imma- 
ture intellects; it is education by con- 
tact or by meeting of minds; and it ts 
worth while. Such teaching is expen- 
sive; but is expense the first considera- 
tion if it results not in subjects partly 
mastered, but the power to master them 
completely—in wisdom as well as knowl- 
edge? Is any education too expensive 
that sinks deep? 

“W hatever we 


some, 


Was 


| asked. 

exactly; history, 
The important 

That is what I was 


supp Dec. 


cannot pay for 1s too 


expensive,” the American taxpayer an- 
swers, “and we cannot pay enough 
first-rate minds to give personally an 


hour a dayto all who seek education.’ 
Perhaps not, and perhaps, with adjust- 


ment to existing conditions, we can well 
point 
important, 


afford it. 


the principle 


Let that 
that is 


Wait; it 1s 
and 
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his | 


t} alive throughout the 
British schools and universities, and in 
the army, whence it is spreading to 
rs It would be a curious by-product 
f the warif it should come to us 
hrough education in demobilization, 
nd so home by the military route. 
und it in the public where 
the curriculum (often with good reason) 
as secondary to what the masters 
idged was the total mind of the boy. 
found it in grammar-schools, where the 
always of what the 
youngster seemed to be good for in 
ictual life, not what he had learned. I 
heard of it operating in the internment 
camp at Ruhleben, where every man 
who knew became the center of a little 
tutorial group, each member of which 
afterward formed other groups, until 
ducation of that vital kind which comes 
from self-help under criticism and direc- 
tion spread throughout the curious as- 
semblage of all kinds and classes impris- 
oned together because they were Britons. 
Can such education be 
ad; upted to the vast and heteroge neous 
a democracy? A group of Fel- 
vs, picked men as they are nowadays, 
living in monastic seclusion in a gray- 
walled Cambridge garden, with a chosen 
ce ot bovs exposed, like volunteers 1 in 


found 


schools, 


giscussion Was 


personal 


needs of 


medic al experiment, to culture and 
ntellec tual honesty and the desire to 
know until the infection takes—such a 


ystem, in spite of rigidities and archa- 
sms, Is sure to produce some remarkable 
results. But there will be no monastic 
seclusion for our millions in America; no 
period of undisturbed incubation, no 
high proportion of trained to untrained 
i Is the thing possib le or desirable 
in a democracy? 

7 should not have written an article in 
war-time on a subject like this if I did 
not belies e that there was the best kind 
of evidence, of the highest importance 
for Great Britain, and potentially im- 
portant for us, that you can practically 
educate by the meeting of minds in a 
de mocracy. Nothing better proves the 
vitality of the English idea of how to 
educate than its reaching out to meet 
the new conditions of life that, beginning 
a decade or more ago, are now rushing 
throughout the British world. I mean 
the W. E. A., the Workmen’s Educa- 
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tional Association, the training-school 
whence many of the most alert political 
and economic thinkers in England have 
sprung or been inspired. 

Every one should know about the 
W. E. A., even in America, for it has not 
lacked advertisement. Books have bee n 
written upon it as a successful educa- 
tional experiment; its doctrines and 
practice have been preached here as well 
as all over the British Empire; and those 
familiar with the currents of British 
thought know that, 1n its effects, it is a 
politic al force of the first magnitude. 
Nevertheless, it will bear brief explain- 
ing. The W. E. A. is only fifteen years 
old. I know its founder, a workman, 
and its first tutors, still youngish men. 
It began at Oxford, not, like so many 
“settlements,” to “‘uplift’’ the lower 
classes, but definitely and cons¢ iously as 
a means of bringing together workmen 
who wanted to understand the 
nomic system of which they were a part, 
and students of economics and sociology 
who, while teaching the theory of thei 
subjects, could learn the practice from 
the men and women they taught. Thus 
the W. E. A. is distinctly a meeting of 
minds, designed to train the less skilled, 
but with advantages for both. 

A group of men and women (neve! 
larger than thirty-two) forms among 
workers, let us say, in the pottery indus- 
tries of the “ Five Towns”’ district. They 
choose a course, W hich will probably be - 
gin with a history of industrial condi- 
tions, as of closest kin to their interests, 
but may lead through politics, science, 
history, literature, wherever they want 
to go, provided that it consists of such 
related subjects as a university might 
require. The course is three years aS a 
minimum, with an opportunity to spe nd 
a week in Oxford or Cambridge or some 
other university summer after- 
ward, and they must elect the course for 
three years. There are twenty-four 
meetings during the term; two hours 
each of them, an hour roughly for the 
tutor’s disquisitions, one hour for free 
discussion. The tutor comes from the 
university, the cost is borne by the uni- 
versity, by labor organizations, and by 
the board of education. Books at 
freely, and are supplied by the associa- 
tion. There are no examinations, n 


eco- 


S¢ he Tt | 


e used 
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work for a certificate or dire¢ 
hette rment, no competition 1s 
desired; but twelve essays must be Writ- 
ten a year. Where the subject is taken 
up, how it is developed, what questions 
found 
in syllabi, but depend upon the intelli- 


be cause 


are discussed these ire not to he 


gence, the previous training, the present 


interests of the group and the tutor. It 


IS not forced draught education, but 
rather the meeting of minds between 
men and women desiring to increase 


their power of criticizing life and an in 
structor who, like an earlier Englishman, 
would gladly learn and gladly teach. 
he emphasis is all upon the personal 
relation. And this simple system has 
spread widely ove! (jreat Britain and 
Ireland, has captivated “materialistic 
Australia,” and, through the adoption 
of its principles in much army teaching, 
to the whole em- 
vigor, and, most 


is becoming familiar 
pire. The sanity, the 


important of all, the political vision of 


the best labor leaders of Great Britain, 
now probably the broadest and soundest 
defenders of labor interests in the world, 
come, most of all, | think, from the ex- 
ample of the W. E. A. 

| have tried to make clear that this 
is no random philanthropic experiment, 
but rather a sprouting into new life of a 
national instinct. This 1s what makes 
it worth writing about for readers who 
have only a general interest in educa- 
tion. Essentially, the W. E. A. puts 
mature but untrained minds into touch 
with men who care immensely for the 
intellectual welfare of the community. 
| saw the same principle working in a 
factory in the north of England, 
managers had run ahead of the 
continuation schools proposed by the 
Fisher bill, and put in schools of their 
own where working boys and girls were 
given from three to six hours a week un- 
der men and women whose sole interest 
was in their developing and 
minds. ‘The very principle of the Fisher 
bill was not to teach this or that, but 
to keep the youth of Great Britain for 
four years longer in the care of those 
who might wish to develop, not to ex- 
ploit, them. I heard a master of ap- 
pre ntices in an old skille d trade that had 


great 
whose 


be dic S 


inherited the best medieval traditions of 


hoy workers say one night: ‘“ The only 
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way to save England after this war ts to 
have education for the boys and 
girls. | don’t what they teach 
them, though | should prefer to have it 
general as well as technical; the impor 
tant thing is that it should be some 
body’s look after thei 
minds.” 

| believe that this sound instinct for 
true education has been the chief cause 
of British initiative and political and 
intellectual strength in the century past, 
and | further believe that it explains the 
surprising strength of Great Britain 
when, in sudden catastrophe, she was 
thrown from peace into deadly conflict 
with a nation far more completely 
trained than herself. The flat truth is 
that the German was better educated, 
in so far as education means knowledge 
and discipline, than the Englishman, 
especially in the lower and middle grade 
of society; and yet less excellently edu- 
cated in the things that make for wis- 


more 


care 


business to 


dom. The British dehciencies—lack of 
science, lack of system, lack of a 
breadth of opportunity we have al- 


They may be left for 
home correction, but we must not disre- 
gard, as of local concern only, the secret 
that has made England successful in 
spite of her faults. 

War makes men dishonest as regards 
the future, for the rush of passions tow- 
ard desire for victory drowns judgment 
and common But the intense 
reality of war-time makes us very honest 
about Our past. What American, 
looking back from 1918, does not find 
his estimate of school or college educa- 
tion vastly altered? Experiences he had 
supposed were not education at all * 
adventures, casual reading, personal re- 
lationships—-have clearly taught him 
much. Whole sets of formal training 
appear as lost motion utterly. Habits 
formed in work he hated under minds 
that impressed him, ideas shot irregu- 
larly from the world of knowledge that 
took root somehow—these remain. Does 
he doubt that his best education was 
self-acquired? Does he doubt that a 
steadying hand, a pointing finger, an 
atmosphere where learning seemed 


ready avoided. 


sense. 


worth while, were the best things that 
came to him (if he got them) from teach- 
ing in school and college ? 


What sheer 
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brain prostitution was most of his “tu- 


ring’ for examinations! What un- 
cessary boredom the recording of 
t facts”’ from innumerable lectures heard 
nd not heeded! What unspeakable 
neht the few “inspirations” from 
: inds greater and sweeter than his, 


en the spark shot and hit and smol- 
red and is still burning! 


Why 


education 1n 


an we not now be honest about 
America? Why can we not 
that it is too arid, too impersonal, 
hat it 1s successful only life in 
\merica has itself been an education? 
we too proud to borrow this British 
from a nation that in many 
ss educated than our own? 

too proud to borrow for our 
what has given to thei 
osen ones with a success that oul best 


because 


re 
] 
pects 1S Ie 


an\ been 
rricula have seldom experienced? Our 
hnical, education in ad- 
nced work has been highly individual, 
nd the where all « 


scientine 


re sults 


are an see 
them. Why 1s it that in the things of 
the mind—in his eriticism of life, in his 


ense of values, in his knowledge of how 
to use his vital energy—the American 1s 
so youthful in comparison 


I] SO ¢ rude 9 
th Englishmen less vigorous and less 

tential? It is because his “‘liberal”’ 
education has blown over him in airy 
precepts, has been fed to him in capsules 
wallowed but never digested, has come 
to him wrapped in words instead of 
ctive personality. 

And the difficulties in the way, the ex- 


pense, the magnitude of the problem! 
Lhe energy absorbed by a week ot war 


uld carry anintellectual revolution. A 

w slight changes in the practice of our 
(American colleges as they were run be- 
fore the war would make important alter- 
nations with little dithculty. The ratio 
of teachers to students was in good insti- 
tut collegiate grade roughly as one 
to ten. If each teacher were gviven a 
personal responsibility for the minds of, 
say, ten men, exercised perhaps only in 
the briefest of weekly meetings, the in- 
in toil, there any, 

ould be balanced by the inspiration of 
friendly contact, in 
there would be little or none. Now we 
choose “‘division ofhcers”’ and ask them 
to be personally responsible for the in- 
tellectual consciences of sixty-odd stu- 


ns of 


cTease¢ whe re was 


increase expense 
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dents; the rest of the faculty need only 
teach. Such a change would be only a 
beginning, just a little fresh blood pump- 
ing through old arteries—but we should 
soon go farther. 

Already we are beginning one of the 
greatest of all educational experiments 

an army of youths trained for 
who must be prepared for peace while 
in demobilization. Although the ci 
cumstances so widely different, the 
problem is almost identical with that of 
the W. E. A. Fairly minds, of 
every degree of previous training, are in 
both instances to be given quickly and 
in the midst of distractions what they 
vitally need to make life more livable 
Shall we hand them in lectures the gen- 
eral knowledge they require in addition 
to their ration of technical instruction; 
or by personal contact with those who 
know shall they be and 
get knowledge! Che two methods are 
different; and the second, though hard, 
is practicable, and in the long run the 
cheaper. 

Very soon now and ina wrecked world 
shall fully realize precious 
youth, how essential that not one drop 
of its energies shall be wasted. We shall 
direct our courses of study toward the 
needs of the future, and direct them 
easily and well, for there we have pra 
tice. But shall we place the emphasis 
upon courses and systematized depart- 
ments of learning or upon the shaping 
of minds to crave facts and get them? 
Che two methods go tore the #8 but the \ 
are different, and without the second the 
first alone will never meet the emer- 
gency. Since the days of Plato men have 
been saving in every language and en- 
vironment: “It was, after all, one or two 
men who educated me. They set me 
thinking.’” How far in America will we 
act upon that principle? How far hav 
we acted upon it? Consider the text 
book, its multitude and its aridity, if 
you wish an answer. 

We Americans, however, also have out 
national instinct in education. It is a 
commonplace to say that from the 
founding of the nation we have tried to 
give equal opportunities to all to be 
educated. We know what was propose d: 
better, perhaps, than what has been 
accomplished. 


Wal 


are 


mature 


made to crave 


We how IS 


I}: nglish obse rvers, now 
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that England is on the to sudden 


democracy, see lt 


wal 
most clearly, 
Our intense 


social 
and are eager to learn of us 
ystematization, our 
teachers and teaching and subjects and 
text-books—-that very machinery whose 
noisy grinding has so often drowned the 
all this is 
realizing our national 


education. No 


voice of pe rsonal instruction 
just a means of 


instinct for democrati 


other nation in the world, not even 
highly trained Germany, has tried to 
open all kinds of education to every- 
body; and if we have made tremendous 


have also invaluable experi- 
England has as much to learn from 
from het 


errors We 
ence 
our high-school system as we 
theory of how to teach 
lhe cry there 1s, Be practical and con 
sider the taxpayer And the reply in 
England is that the taxpayer deserves, 
frst of all, education for his money, and 
that he must therefore get access to 
vital education. ‘The ery in America 1s 
and the answer should not be 
But unless we learn from one 


the same, 
different 
inother, both sets of taxpayers, as in 
\ hundred 
a child’s education is cheap 
if you get results; is dear if the factory 
takes the child prematur<ly and exploits 
him. A thousand dollars (the price 
of a high-calibre shell) is little to spend 
child’s education, if he 


the past, will be cheated. 
pounds for 


upon 1 
educ ate d 


gets 


essay like this 
should have been a treatise on education, 
or remained unwritten. It should have 
surveved at length our schools and col- 
leges and those of the English, explaining 
the methods, criticizing them, pointing 
out how, by marked changes in our pur 
and slight ones in our practice in 
te iching, Wwe could vastly Increase 
results, pointing out that by more sys- 
tem and a_ restricted standardization 
the British could extend their benehts 
to a whole population. The Workmen’s 
Educational Association, which has ac- 
complished both these ends, would have 
merely an adequate intro- 


Four years ago an 


pe Se 


provided 
luction. 

It is different now. In the midst of 
warwe could make noelaborate plans; but 
with everything on the about us 
in the very mood for seizing new 


move 


we are 


principles 
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Many, for example, have felt for years 
that a period of productive work in the 
world should prece de the ending of « very 
education, yet could never contrive gen- 
eral acceptance. Now the war has flung 
boys, many of them half-educated, 
into the most intense of practical experi- 
ences, and we begin to see how youthful 
to the state, continued after the 
war, may bea real aid to education. One 
hopes that the service may not be exclu- 
military, that William James’s 
fine dream, ‘“‘A Moral Substitute for 
War,” will find unexpected realization. 

lwo i 


our 
SCT VICE 
sive ly 


America we Were 
criticizing the dogmatic character of 


years ago in 


most of our educating, and wondering 
he Iplessly how we could teach the teach- 
ers of boys and girls that learning came 
by working out problems, not by hearing 
Chen with a sweep our 
youths were flung into the highly experi- 
mental business of war, where all ad- 
vance, from the shooting of a gun to food 
control, was learned only by experimental 
Will the boy of eighteen who 
has been through a training-camp and 
the rough Jifeofthe trenches, where he has 
learned by doing them new ranges of 
activities will he evel again take sec- 
ond-hand statements of theory in history 
or economics or literature, and think he 
is being educated? The answer may be, 
ves—if we let him. But will we let him? 
For we also have learned by experience, 
have been grasping new principles. 

lhe truth is that everybody is being 
re-educated now, exci pt those petrified 
beings W ho are beyond alte ration; and, 
where every one is learning, there is no 
opportunity for one age to impose upon 
anothe rits sets of cry stallized ide as that 
must be accepted whole or evaded. 
Education 1s vital again because it has 
become a unive rsal expe rie nee. 

[ spent a day last spring in the Bull 
Dog Club on Edgware Road in London, 
an institution that began as a home for 
soldiers on leave with nowhere to go, 
and then extended its care to discharged 
men whose old careers were lost to them 
and who needed guidance and _ help. 
Everywhere in England one hears the 
questions: What are the half-educated 
eighteen-year-olders to do when they 
come back, tired boys without a trade or 
profe ssion? What are the 


the answers, 


practice. 


sometime 
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ks to become after two or three irs 
the honorable but impermanent pro 
ssion of being an othcer? Will they 
k? What are the gentleman ranke 
lo, impaired in health, without either 
fession or money, and thrown upon 

insettled labor-market of England 
the | W 

In an opportunity 
rmation from a club where every day 
already being handled. 


0 
I 


wart is interested, natu 


to get advance 
were 


h Cases 


e man with a trade 1S easily placed, 


told me. lhe men without a trade 
1 lacking in especial intellectual abil 
are a grave problem. Of the men 
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with brains and intellectual training, 
many of them say that they want to go 
in for teaching 

It surprised me then, but not after | 
had been to the front and lived longer 


in France and England. It was minds 


the se men wante¢ d to teac h, be« auUuSE the i! 
own had been altered. War, as Thu 
cydides said, educates by violence > and 
by violence these soldiers had been edu 


cated to understand what a man must 
know about life. If I were searching for 
teachers | should choose them in prefer- 
ence to others with more knowledge but 
i less illuminating experience. 


Beauty 


BY GEORGE STERLING 
Hed futile clarion is at our ears, 
Calling we know not whither, and thine eyes 
Hint ot enchanted skies, 
But not the abiding secret of our tears 
[hy tragic lips use here an alien speech, 
[hat none may know nor any man forget, 
In whose wild tones are met 
Accents that suund and silences that teach 
What word hast thou for man, O myster\ 
Is thy mirage its own reward and goal, 
With which the lucid soul 
Mingles at last, as rivers with the sea? 
We know thou comest to us from afar: 
The silver of the star is in thy feet, 
That fnd pathway sweet 
\ rainbow road, but leading to no star. 
lhe shadow of thy beauty and its pain 
Is like the sorcery that music make . 
\nd thy sad smile awakes 
\ nse ft wings come earthward ind in v iin. 
Dreams are thy final @ift, and, vision-drowned, 
We dream thy face is given us for grail, 
And all thy hues vell 
[To loveliness as yet unsought, unfound 
Ah! finding such and all our dream’s demand, 
Shall then the strange, immortal hunger cease? 
Draw near! Disclose the peace 
That waits unfathomed in the Secret Land! 
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i D. HOWELLS 
POET of the class which is forced But the poet who knew the season fi 
by unsparing affuence to seek winter from the custom of years watche 


a luxurious exemption from win- 
a Southern clime, advanced 
as the first line of a sonnet 


ter in 
so fat 


once 
apos- 


trophizing some disappointing facts of 


his circumstance. 


“Tm 


rose, 


shameless violet and the unblushing 


he began, in recognition of the diffe rence 
between the temperature and_ these 
facts; and he hoped eventually to get in 
all he felt in an air which pinched his 
nose and chilled his marrow when he 
walked abroad in a midwinter landscape 
wearing the illusion of early summer. 
But he was so pleased with his first line, 
that he determined to go no further for 
the present, though there was perhaps 
less of volition in the matter than he 
imagined. It 1s not easy to carry 
net to its fourteenth line, when it opens 
with a first so expressive of the 
feelings and suggestive of his resolution 
to do exact justice to the guilt of every 


a son- 


poet's 


flower of the field and blossom of the 
tree, as he had done in the case of the 
rose and the violet. He had always 
taken these at their quoted value, and 


now he intended to go on through the 
whole list and mock them with the 
versal of their popular acceptance a 
test of the thermal character of the win- 
ter resorts where he saw them offering a 
false welcome to the traveler descending 
from his Pullman: the red and white 
camelias that scentlessly emulated the 
hues of the rose; the spiky petals of the 
poinsettia that burned like flakes of fire 
against the windows; the bignonia and 
the bougainvillia that theatrically flung 
themselves over the house walls and 
climbing the roofs; and the honeysuckle 
that trailed its leaves and flowers over 
the rails and trellises, all in a show of 
summer which the stranger trusted with 
a heart unused to the illusion. 


re- 


as 


the new arrivals with no unkindly smil 
while he questioned the value of hi 
greater experience since he had put it t 
no but had continued year afte 
year to follow the birds and flowers t 
the South in their common pursuit « 
summer in his own land, and in th 
Older World he had sometimes joined 
the multitudes flocking southward in the 
autumn from every northern region 


ot 


use, 


We who crowd our through-trains t 
Florida and California scarcely realiz 
the intensifed “migration of the Euro 


pean sufferers and pleasurers who seek 
pleural and bronchial relief from = the 
deadliness of their native winters. But 
without 


some personal intimacy with 
the fact, we cannot know how the Rus 
sians and the Germans and the English 
hurry southward before their snows 
and fogs to Egypt and the Sicilies and 
all the Mediterranean littorals from 
Nice to Naples. The English, indeed, 


find migration so essential to their health 
and happiness that, if they have not the 
time or money to get as far as Luxor o1 
laormina, or even Cannes, they do 
what they can in the fond delusion of an 
English Riviera, say Bournemouth, 
where from twenty minutes to three 
hours of sun are daily advertised. They 
find there the same deceitful flowers 
blooming as at Bordighera, or, for the 
matter of that, as they would at Llan- 
dudno in North Wales; and they do 
what they can with the substitute, just 
as in former days we tried to believe 
summer mildness into Lakewood and 
Atlantic City because these resorts were 
ten degrees warmer than New York, and 
ever so many more than Boston. 

But it is long since we satished our- 
selves with such comparative mildness, 
and now the migratory habit is fairly 
fixed in such of us as can afford it. 


( 


Nothing short of Palm Beach or Pasa- 
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na will satisfy us at the worst, and at 
is writing, in December, all the re- 
rts on the way have their transporta- 
n and accommodations well pre- 
ipted. When this writing becomes the 
iding which it will before the end of 
ebruary, the tide will not yet have 
rned northward unless from the south- 
nmost-of the Floridian coasts where the 
e-days moistly rule the inverted year, 
nd the flowers really mean the summer 
eather they so freauently affect. 

The migratory habit is apparently 
xed with us as with the like of us in 
trope. The Southing sick are here as 
nere, but the V do not so largely count; 
nd the worst of them tind themselves 
nwelcome to the point of repulsion ot 
he event of expulsion. The cough of the 
nsumptive is no longer a_ winning 
ppe al to the compassionate, it is a note 
f warning which the wise will fear as far 

they can hear it. Colonies of the 
berculous gather in certain definitely 
ounded localities which the merely mi- 


eratory carefully shun; in fact, it 1s to 


the air of the North frozen clear of im- 
purity that the tuberculous now tend 
ather than to the humid warmth of the 


South Meanwhile the history of hy- 
enic suggestion has been interesting 
nd sometimes quaint. More than a 


eneration ago, say a generation and a 
half ago, a daring genius native to the 
nost tuberculous region of New Eng- 
land contributed to a leading periodical 
f Boston a paper elaborating a plan 
for the amelioration of the conditions in 
such wise as to render it the ht home of 
| 
delicate constitution. It was not yet the 
day, or rather the night, of sleeping in 
the open air; the Adirondacks, which 


since have become the sleeping-porch of 


the Atlantic slope, were still unexplored 
by science, and our theorist could brave 
it with his scheme for a life immune from 
the White Plague without fear of having 
the North Woods cited as nature’s pro- 
vision of a far cheaper and hopefullet 
plan. His own plan was for the roofing 
and windowing of whole streets with 
glass, in we do not remember just how 
large a proportion of the city; we think 
there was no suggestion of civic or cor- 
porate heating such as is now common 
in New York, but with the air tempered 


ulmonary invalids and other people of 


to that of say a cold grapery and de- 
fended against all impurity under foot 
and overhead, a great advance toward 
the defense of the general health against 
the White Plague would have been 
taken. 

Vhe plan, however, would not have 
availed against the migratory habit now 
so fxed with classes and conditions of 
people who but for their pleasure need 
not stir from their Northern thresholds 
In the present season the fat vastel 
number of these took flight southward 
three months ago and are already begin- 
ning to secure transportation and ac- 
commodation for their northward return 
with the blackbirds and robins. But 
there is still a number, a large proportion 
of the migratory who are securing trans- 
portation and accommodation for theit 
southward flight. Some of these perhaps 
have waited the earlier winter through 
before deciding upon it, but have suf- 
fered until they can bear it no longer. 
Chere is a charm of the winter at home 
which no warmth of air or glow of sun- 
shine can impart to the traveler, alone, 
or worse vet, in the society of other 
exiles. It may be conhded here that the 

mpagnon de age is not always very 
interesting and perhaps does not find 
you soy, in fact, are you not a compagnon 
de age yourself? We are not very 
sociable on our travels, we Americans, 
ind when we are, we are sometimes 
worse. Our hotels do not lend themselves 
to mutual acquaintance as the English 
hotels do, and if they did we should 
rather shun than seek their help in find- 
ing a stranger who would replace the 
crony we have left behind us! Who, 
indeed, could console you for the daily 
habit of A’s lofty mind, or the blithe 
humor of B, which has become a second 
nature with you? Winter has its charm, 
ves, but it is a hardship which increases 
with our years; and somehow we must 
try to ease it by the subterfuges we 
practise. Yet the change of climate 
which we effect by change of latitude is, 
as we have been owning, an imperfect 
remedy for its ills. It would not be so 
bad, winter would not, if it were not 
for the thawing which alternates the 
freezing. [he snow is not so bad; it 
is even beautiful as the poets have more 
than once afhrmed. 
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Che feet that. slid so long on sleet 
Are glad to feel the ground 


when March 1s over and past; but there 
is nothing in nature of effect so faery, so 


incredible, sO celestially glorious as the 
sleet 
[hat clothes t ld and meets the sky 


and surface when the 
sun comes out and shines upon the tears 
that have frozen on nature’s face trying 
to smile through them. We seriously 
doubt if there is any such glory in Cali- 
fornia or Florida, and we urge the south- 
bound reflect upon the 
supreme loss they suffer in their escape 


from every point 


multitudes to 


from the cold that can alone work the 
miracle. 
\s we have been urging, perhaps 


tediously, it is no real summer which we 
find in the South at so much pains and 
expense, and the disappointment of it 
forms the great hardship of our deserv- 
ing rich or ailing poor, so that we find 
ourselves still tempted by the dream of 
that dreamer who fancied ,glassing in 
the Boston streets and creating in the 
climate of a cold grapery an incom- 
parable he alth and pleasure resort. We 
have never vividly imagined the 
ence of this human conservatory of his, 
but we have thought it might be some- 
thing like the Burlington Arcade in Lon- 
don, or the famous Galleria of Milan, 
with great refinement of the retail trade 
of the one, and the charm of the other as 
to its cafés enhanced by the addition of 
afternoon-tea tables, and the _ nicest 
features of the Woman’s Exchange. 
We do not remember now how the cost 
of this conservatory been 
defrayed, but probably the dreamer 
shrank from fully facing the figures, and 
left the reading, or unreading, public to 
conjecture them. Probably the public, 
then comparatively so impecunious, 
shrank in turn from seriously consider- 
ing the expense. But now that the late 
war has taught us to think in billions we 
need not let the expense of glazing our 
abash us. We are not oursely es 
prepared with an estimate, but we are 


pres- 


was to have 


streets 
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ready to say that it would not cost mor 
to glaze all Boston than to fight a battk 
of the ordinary eight or ten days’ dura 
tion, counting, of course, the prepara 
tory outl: 1) in arming and transporting 
and provisioning the troops. ‘The main 
tenance of our fleet through the wai 
must have cost more than the realization 
of our dreamer’s vision on the largest 
scale. 

We have only to go on thinking 
in billions, accumulating billions and 
lavishing billions, for a single year, and 
the thing is done on an almost national 
scale. The money can be easily raised 
by a slight increase of the surtax on the 
income of profiteers, or, if we prefer a 
more popular means, by a five-per-cent 
Pulmonary Loan, or, more dramatically, 
by a Bronchial Drive. Then we shall 
have abolished the worst of our wintet 
and kept the best; we shall have made 
our climate over on the most beautiful 
and healthful terms and left our migra- 
tory habit to the swallow, the blackbird, 
and the wild goose, whose flight we shall 
follow with the eye through the roofs of 
our Civic conservatories, with no care 
for transportation and accommodations. 
To be sure, we must own that, while we 
keep out of winter in those conserva- 
tories, we shall never waken in them from 
the berth of a Pullman car and look out 
some morning on the sunrise flush of a 
peach-orchard in blossom. We can 
never have this divine surprise, this 
ecstatic vision, without the travel which 
will have been dull, as you were allowing 
with us, and later there will be 
when you will still accuse 


times 


The shameless violet and the 


unblushing 
rose, 
for misrepresenting the temperature, 
and vow never to leave your native win- 
ter again; but none of these will be the 
time when you look upon the peach 
blows in early March. That will be the 
time when you resolve to secure your 


transportation and accommodations for 
the ensuing year on the best train at 
least as far south as southern Georgia. 
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WHEN SHE DROPPED HER EYES WITH GENTLE SIGHS 


What the Pug Knew 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


HE Pug sat up on the cabinet 
With his short nose in the air; 
He was only a pug of porcelain 
With goggle eyes and a stare. 
His legs were short with a strong incline 
lo be bandy at the knees, 
But he wore the lofty air of a pug 
Who took the world at his ease 


And that Porcelain Pug on the cabinet had a look which your soul might freeze. 


He looked to neither the right nor le ft, 
That being his scornful way, 
But his goggle eyes were never closed 
Either by night or day. 
And what a saw, he saw, "twas said, 
And what he knew, he knew, 
And what he might have said if he chose 
Might please neither me nor you, 
For that Porcelain Pug on the cabinet had : eye to pierce you through 
CXXXVIIL—No. 826.—72 
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* POOH, YOU'RE ONLY A PORCELAIN PUG,”’ SHE SAID 

“I’m mistress here,’ she would oft remark; 
But, his short nose in the arr, 

Phe sole response he deigned to give 
Was his usual roggle stare 

And when she strove to jeer him down 
And pretended she did not care 

That he’d found her out with her flimsy ways, 
And had bid the world be ware, 

Yooh, you’re only a Porcelain Pug,” she said, “with goggle eyes and a stare.” 

But in the midst of her flippant scoff, 
She’d falter ’neath his gaze, 

And now and then at intervals 
Resolved to mend he r ways. 

But why she should care for a staring pug, 
Short-nosed, short-legged, and fat, 

Is a problem the solution 
Of which one can’t get at, 

And as tO a ruilty conscience what have pugs to do with that 
Even the sharpest Porcelain Pug that e’er on a cabinet sat! 


Lightening the Load 


TH! RE had been a slight accident in a 


tl 


\\ 


t 


| 


Pennsylvania coal-mine, with the result 
it Casey was partly buried by a small 


juantity of earth 


Callahan, the leader of the rescuing party, 
| ed down to Case V ‘Kape aloive, Case . 


Ve're re scuin’ Ve ix 

Whereupon there came from the earth a 
ifHed voice, “Is that big McIntire up 
nere wid Ve 

‘Shure he is.” 
Chin ask him pla 


e enough on top o’ me 


ze to step off the rooins. 
vidout him.” 


No Danger 
BOSTON woman recently engaged a new 
maid, with whose appearance and man 
ner she was greatly ple ased. When the terms 
had been agreed upon, the lady of the house 
said: 
““Now, my last maid was much too famil 
iar with the policemen. I think that I can 
trust you.” 


“Indeed you can, ma’am,” replied the 


new maid. “I can’t bear policemen. | 
was brought up to hate the very sight 
of them You see, my father was a 


burglar.” 
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How to Dispose of Bore 
A MEMBER of the 
1" inicipal yoverne 
ment of a Western town 
for a long time pes- 
tered bya particular bore, 
ind not long ago hit upon 
plan to get rid of him 
for good. 
Lhe official’s door- 
keeper was a good-nat- 
d, accommodating 
fellow vho could never 
1 it | ssible to turn 
the aforesaid bore away. 
Justa ure as the ofhcial 
\ in, the bore was cer- 
tain to be admitted. 
When the ofhcial had 
determined upon his 


course, he said to this 


lues to come here so reg- 


en were asked to retell 
ls the story to which 
One boy did his best 
| with the statement 
d and Hans married 
glad to get the job 
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Heroic 
ved t velve ears, Was pend 
with her friend Jane Watkins 
ken one spoontul of souy 


Politeness 


itin t 


me Jane’s: “*Oh, 
Frances’s soup.” 
t was it, an ant. Of course, now Mr 
tKins would take the soup away H aS 
ed | rances Was 
The very idea! An ant in her soup! | 
irprised at you, Jane It is pepper,” 
Mrs. Watkins, severely, and she 
achfully 
rough her mind flashed all the instruc- 
on politeness Fran had ever heard 
er contradict your elders; under all ci 
tances be polite; table m 


it both girl 


nners show 
What must she d ‘Never 
youl! elders!’ . one Spoke 


best to 


breeding 
tradict 
nce, trying her 
itive 
“Oh yes! I think it is pepper 
’* answered Mrs. Watkins 
stirred her soup, hoping 

would be called away, 

ht catch the 
the dinner-plat 

But there was no such luck | 


1¢ 


make her tone 


Of course it 1 
frances Jane S 
that she 


tt 


ention 


swimmer and transfer it to 


p came the 
eck more like an ant than ever Pepper 


one speck; here were two specks close 


together. It was an ant, and Jane, persist- 


ency itself, leaned over fol me more look, 
It an ant 


| rances glanced at Mrs \\ atkins, but she 


hadn’t changed her opinion; it was pepper. 


Be polite,’ ran through her brain again, 
and, taking up the spoonful of soup upon 
vhich that suspicious double fleck floated, 


Frances settled the torever 


question before 
saying, faintly 
hs Wa peppel 


I know by the taste.” 


Sufficient 
Wil LIE’S mother just 
after her hopeful had received his lesson 
from the music-teacher. 
* Willie,” asked she, 
face and hands 
came ig 
“Yes, ma’am.” 
“And your ears 
Willie hesitated a moment Then he an 
vered, “Well, mother, | washed the one 
that ould be next to her 


home 


returned 


“did you wash 
before the 


your 


music-teacher 


Nicodemus in a New Role 
UNT MARINDY had just been told that 


Ham, the biblical character, was the 


founder of the negro race The old woman 
snorted disdainfully. 
*Tain’t so!” she said. “We all ain't 


’scended f'um' no ham. We’s 
Nigger Demus. Dat’s who! 


*scended f'um 
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Establishing a Precede: 
OBERT, returni: 
from Sunday-scho 
bounded into the room a 
exclaimed: 
“Mother, the que 
came down to the water 
Mother thought for 
moment, trying to esta 
lisha connection, 
then, remembering t¢! 
the Sunday-school less 


had been the finding 
Moses by Ph araol 
daughter, said, symy 


thetically, “ And what d 
the queen find in t 
W ater?” 

‘A baby,” breatl 
Robert, rapturously, * 
a little boat!” 

Mother was proper 
impress¢ d. “And wil 
did the queen do with t! 
baby °”? she asked. 

Robe rt he Sitate d am 
ment and Mother su 








A Young Diplomat 


ARGERY had formed an unfortunate 
habit of begging for pennies and her 
uncle was her favorite victim. Wishing to 


break up the habit, Margery’s mother asked 
her uncle to do his part. Accordingly, on the 
next occasion, Uncle Will said: 

‘Margery, tt isn’t nice to ask people for 
\fter this, whenever I feel like giv- 
money, I shall do so, but I shall 


money 
ing you 


never give you any when you ask for it. 
Now promise me that you won’t ask for 
money again.” 

Margery promised and thoughtfully with- 
drew 


Ihe next morning as Uncle Will sat read- 
ing his newspaper, the door opened fat 
enough to admit Margery’s curly head, and 
a cheerful voice saluted him: 

**Good morning, Uncle Will. 
like giving me money to-day?” 

She vot it. 

Setting Him Right 
AM‘ men tell of a 
$1 k one day. 

“What's the matter with you?” asked the 
young ofhcer to whom he presented himself 

“I’ve got a pain in my abdomen,”’ said the 
private 

“Your abdomen!” exclaimed the officer. 
“You mean your stomach. Don’t you know 
that only officers have abdomens?”’ 


Do you fee | 


private who reported 


ge sted, ‘ Did she take tl 
baby out of the litt 
boat?’’ 
Robert’s bright 
with tl 


face 
and then, 
inspiration in_ his 


did let 


ened. ais fa he 
light of happy 
added, “But she 
sal first.’ 


said; 
eyes, 


him take a litt 


Amazing Announcement 
T happened during the regular 
vacation, when the sermons bein 
delivered by ministers from other churche 
\ list of the coming attractions was poste: 
in the vestibule. One morning when makin 
his announcements for the next week, 
day’s incumbent mislaid the slip containin 
the name of his immedi: ite successor, but 
supplied the information in this wise: 
‘My friends, yo’ will find de preacher f 
next Sunday hangin’ up in de vestibule or 
yo way out.” 


pastor 
were 


A Lost Opportunity 
HE “Dust to dust” item of theology had 
been extended to little Ogden in explana 
tion of the creation of man, and had found 
firm soil for growth. One day he had been 
intently watching the accumulation of swee| 
ings during the spring housecleaning and 
finally, as the furry rolls had reached unusual! 
dimensions, he rushed in to his mother wit! 
the astonishing announcement: 
“Oh, come out in the hall and look! We’v« 
got enough dust for God to make a baby.” 




















EDITOR’S 


**Can’t’’ Was in Her Dictionary 

l [TTLE Florence, wearing | 

of extreme disgust, recently ent to her 
father with this protest 
‘Daddy, all your talk about * persever- 
nce winning 1n the end’ 1s nonsense!” 
“Well, well!’ exclaimed Dad, astonished. 
Why do you say that a 
“T’ll tell you,” said Florence ‘I worked 
rd all the afternoon blowing soap-bubbles 


1 


1 trying to pin them on one of mother’s 
He? 


Cause for Tears 

TH! youngest came crying to his mother 

“Why, dearie!’’ she exclaimed. ‘What 
the matter!” 

‘Dad was lifting a big box and it fell on 

t yes,” exp ined the child between sobs 

But,’ continued mother, “‘that 1s hardly 

thing to cry about You should have 
ghed at it = 


I did,”’ said the bo 


His Reason 


()! D Tom Parker, 


been in the service of a certain family for 


colore d servitor, had 


ong time, and so, when he made the su 


ng announcement that he vas ~ gwine 
t juit,” his employer was for a moment 
tartled into silence. When he had finally 
regained his comy Sure, Ne asked 
But why do you wish to leave, Tom?” 
“Td rather not say, suh,” replied ‘Tom, 
tel 


But come, come, | 


now [to mo’ dan twent 

yeahs, an’, suh, I’s ibso- 

lutely sick an’ tired at f 

. alle \) 
ce rhnt of yo an yo 


fambly!” 


Wanted to be a Jail-bird = 


THE warden of a cer 
tain penitentiary tells : 
story of a new-come! . 
to his institution who, 
in response to the ques 
tion usually a sk d in 
such cases, replied that 
he would like to be put 
at his own trade during 
his stay there. 
“That might be a good 
ide a. said the warden 
“And what 1s your 


trade . ie f . P7 


‘lam an aviator, si 





DRAWER 575 
His Father’s Home 
1)! RING some city disturbance the head 
of the house, a member of the National 
Guard, had been detailed for duty in the 
troubled district he state penitentiary, 
which happened to be located near the centet 
of the trouble, was chosen as a temporary 
barracks. ‘This fact vell known to little 
Wilfred, and some time after the dithculties 
had be en straighte ne d out he was riding with 
his mother, eyes to the window, in a well 
filled street car lhe large, gray building, 
already historic in his mind, loomed up as 
they passed 
**Look, mamma,” he shouted, to his moth 
er’s great confusion and the interest of all 
the other passengers, “there’s where papa 
used to stay.’ 


A Great Difference 
NOTED physician, particularly expedi- 
** tious in examining and prescribing for his 
patients, was sought out by an army man 
‘polished off” in almost less than 
no time. As the patient was 
shook hands heartily with the doctor and said: 
"l am especially glad to have met Vou, as 
I have often heard my father, Colonel Blank, 


whom he 





eaving, he 


: ”9 
speak of you. 


“What!” exclaimed the physician, “are 


you old Tom’s son 

Certainly.” 

“My dear fellow,” cried the doctor, “fling 
that infernal prescription in the thre and sit 


down and tell me what is the matter with 


— 
ein, 























“* N IK Why my Girl at Hon 
Nicet of Our Language 
TH cl mposed chiefly of foreigr 
I 
“What are oxen?” asked the teacher 
Phe children looked blank 
* Doe inv one kno vhat a cow 1s?” 
isked the teacher, hopefull 
\ dingy hand waved wildly at the back of 
the room 
“Well, Johnny,” the teacher said, smiling, 
‘tell us ple ise.” 
“A cow,” answered Johnny, “she lays 
milk.” 
A New Standard in Art 


VMIOWNG the bewildered and, in some cases, 
indignant spectators gathered at a recent 


Futurist exhibition of painting and sculpture 


in New York City was a young man from 
Kansas City who was paying a visit to a 
ousin who is very “strong” for the new 
movement in art 

The Kansas City youth remained quiet 


during the view and the subsequent explana- 
tions of the new idea given him by his cousin. 

“Wi, hg said the last, “you 
don't to be particularly interested or 
enthusiastic about the What do 
vou think?” 

Think!” exclaimed the youth from Kan- 
sas City. ‘“‘Why, man, I’ve got aunts 
out West that can knit better pictures than 
these!” 


cousin at 
seem 


pictures. 


two 


Le arn 


French’ 


The 
UR Uncle Dan was a mournful man 
Designed on a dark and dismal plan. 

He counted a grin a kind of sin 
And the world a place to be gloomy in. 


Pessimist 


If days were fine it was just a sign 

[hat storms were brewing, the most malign 
If storms did come he was just as glum 
And “There worse 1n store, by 


said: are 


gum!” 


I’ve heard it said that the gloom would 
spread 

Like fog wherever he turned his tread; 
That the sun grew dim at the sight of him 


And even the song-birds lost their vim. 


He was old and gray when he passed 
away 

In his fortieth year one somber day. 

*T was mean, I| hold, that the clouds unrolled 

And the sun beamed out as his knell was 


tolled. 


But still, I'd swear when he climbed the stair 

And waited his turn at the wicket there 

That he scratched the date on the Golden 
Gate 

lo see if the gold were merely plate! 


Wa TER C. Dory. 











